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LIFE AND LETTERS 


OSBERT SITWELL 


THE LOVE-BIRD 


.... [he paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is 
this quintessence of dust?’ 


¢ 


It was impossible not to wonder what Robert Mainwroth 
would be like as an old man, or even as a middle-aged 
one, for elusive, witty and individual as he was, one yet 
could not fail to assign him to these especial years of 
which I write. And it is, actually, so much more difficult 
to be purposely amusing at seventy-five years of age than 
at thirty-five, so much easier to be so without the in- 
tention. His little eccentricities might by that time have 
sunk into absurdities. But old age was to be spared him. 
We shall never know now what manner of development 
or deterioration would have ensued, for he died, a few 
years ago, in his early forties. 

He left me his journals and writings, but even these 
revealed little of his character. One simple entry, how- 
ever, I thought was an exception: though this may have 
interested me so much more than the ambitious pieces 
of writing only because I had witnessed the beginnings 
of, or at any rate prelude to, the episode described. Yet 
it certainly seemed to me that this slight, obviously true, 
_ story contained more poignance than all his efforts at 
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literature. It implied, one felt, a curious and sad allegory, 
which, though he may have been unconscious of this, 
summed up a side of his life, and filled him, even if he did 
not interpret it, with a deep sense of melancholy. I know, 
from the diary, that a sense of dejection out of all pro- 
portion to the trivial event itself, did, actually, attend it 
in his mind. 

The facts, then, slight as they were, were jotted down 
quite plainly, with no attempt to throw them into any 
form. I had always intended to sort them out, but time 
passed, my memory betrayed me and I might never have 
done so, if I had not happened, a week or two ago, to 
look in at the window of a large antique-dealer’s shop in 
King Street, St. James’s. There in front of me, behind its 
sheet of ice, stood a very magnificent bird-cage, contain- 
ing a stuffed or made-up bird that would doubtless 
chirrup when a spring was pressed. This rich and arti- 
ficial prison seemed about to waken in my mind a very 
definite string of associations, for I was sure I had seen it 
before, though at first could not remember where. 
I wasted a little time, therefore, in staring at it, and 
suddenly the scene of our first acquaintance materialized 
for me, summoning up round it a number of varied and 
scintillating objects. Convinced that it was the identical 
cage itself, and recalling very vividly the part it had once 
played in the life of my friend, the minute drama it had 
once housed, I went back to the forgotten diaries, deter- 
mined to try to draw together the fine thread of which 
this story is composed. 


* * * * 


To those who did not like him, Robert Mainwroth gave 
an impression of being a scoffer, one who was rather 
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eccentric and outside life. To those, on the other hand, 
who liked him—and, as his sensitiveness gradually 
evolved about itself the defensive armour of a perfect but 
laughing worldliness, they formed a steadily increasing 
band—he was a pivot of very modern, if mocking, 
activity. He was so intensely aware of all that was going 
on in the many different worlds round him, albeit so 
much of this action and effort appeared to him in itself to 
be ridiculous. In any case his character, under its out- 
ward suavity, whether assumed or innate, was definite 
enough to drive even those who met him for the first time 
into either one or the other pen, and matched the strongly 
drawn, rather Habsbourg cast of his features, his natural 
air of quiet, ugly distinction. 

His chief interests had always lain in art, music and 
literature. But as a young man he had passed a year or 
two in the Civil Service, and had during that time 
quickly obtained a reputation, deserved if not difficult 
of achievement, as a wit. Indeed, in the decorous deserts 
of our public offices, amid the glue, the ink, the roll- 
topped desks, he must have seemed an oasis of pure fun. 
In those days, he had been penniless except for his salary, 
but a sudden heritage both removed him from his office 
and provided a much wider circle of appreciation for his 
wit. 

Most people take the extreme strokes of Fortune, 
whether good or bad, in much the same manner: there is 
little variety in their reception of them. But Robert, it 
must be admitted by enemy as much as friend, regarded 
his good luck from a personal angle and treated it in his 
own particular way. Finding himself encumbered with 
family-houses and estates that lay scattered over half 
. England, the new Sir Robert Mainwroth, in spite of a 
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certain family pride which stiffened him at moments, 
proceeded at once, and with characteristic energy and 
enjoyment, to divest himself of everything that did not 
appeal to him personally, either esthetically or through 
his humour—and his senses of esthetics and humour were 
perilously akin. By so doing, he defeated in many differ- 
ent parts of the land rustic proverbs, such as 


‘Come may, come what, much ill will fall 
When Mainwroth parts from Mainwroth Hall’ 


and, I apprehend, was rather pleased at the storm of 
falling superstitions he had provoked, thereby sharing 
that particular modern sensation originated by the 
famous lady who first carried a pig up in an aeroplane, 
and thus killed a proverb stone-dead. It was so simple, he 
said, to build up for one short generation your own part 
of an antiquated family machine, but so hard to smash it 
deliberately and inaugurate a new instrument of life, 
of life tuned to the time. 

Consequently, estates, which had belonged to the 
Mainwroths since first they had begun to bully their male 
and marry their female neighbours, were sold, without 
apparently causing their vendor a pang of any sort —but 
then they were very well sold. This was not all. The 
portraits of his ancestors in armour, as much as the 
armour itself, the pictures of later Mainwroths in long 
coats and periwigs, in tie-wigs, in powdered wigs of 
short, natural hair, the loose-lipped ugly beauties of 
Charles II’s court, caressing the most innocent and 
beribboned of white sheep, then the family beauties, 
eighteenth-century sisters as a rule, swaying outward 
from, as it appeared, one slender-waisted stem, miniatures 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean members of the family, in 
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ruffs and with their coats spattered with the spring 
flowers of English history, miniatures again, of the later 
epoch, mincing, rose-coloured but wistful—all, all were 
disposed of in dusty auction rooms, together with two 
vast libraries, one of which had been formed for an 
ancestor by Gibbon, and a whole corps-de-ballet of 
Meissen and Chelsea figures, pirouetting with their 
fragile, too pink-and-white legs over the greenest of green 
grass, sprinkled with the little flowers of innocence, or 
blowing their minute, soundless pipes under the shade of 
never fading trees. He also caused to move in the direc- 
tion of the sale room a jingling mountain of plate, 
Charles II and Queen Anne silver, the second of which, 
especially, by its utter simplicity and want of imagination, 
sent a thrill of excitement through every silver-bore in 
London (and the silver-bore, to be seen top-hatted and 
at work each Sunday afternoon in the marble halls of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, constitutes a sub-species 
sans-pareil of his tribe). Still the work of breaking up the 
centuries continued. Now oak settees of elaborate and 
embossing design, tall, gilded chairs and tortoiseshell 
cabinets, ivory dressing-tables from Mogul India, 
painted chests from Italy, leather screens from Spain and 
lacquer ones from China, French clocks of green enamel, 
tapestries that re-created the tents of the Middle Ages, 
were all torn apart, snatched out of the entity they had 
helped to form and went to find a living death in the 
petrified perfection of some millionaire period-room. 
Such smaller, in the sense of less valuable, objects as 
the moth-eaten heads of stag and buffalo, eagles with 
fly-blown plumage, rare albino-rabbits, the varnished 
masks of ferocious fish, their glass eyes glaring wildly, and 
fossils that resembled small Catherine-wheels, which 
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must, at some time or other, have caught Medusa’s eye, 
Robert divided among his numerous relatives. More 
especially did he distribute among them the multi- 
tudinous triumphs of the chase, furry or feathered 
mementos. And a very long chase it had been: for, ever 
since the dawn of English history, the Mainwroth family 
had carried on a ceaseless but victorious feud against 
stags, otters, hares, badgers, rabbits and any bigger 
non-domestic animal of which they were able to get 
within reach, every kind of fish, and pheasants, grouse, 
snipe, woodcock, partridges and a quantity of other 
birds, and thus, during the passing of the.centuries, had 
collected innumerable, but rather frayed, bits of them. 
All these Robert now, as we have said, presented to the 
Mainwroths, and felt a great joy both in giving of them 
and in their reception. But of the large, valuable things, 
he kept practically none and certainly gave none away. 
And the disposing of all this accumulated matter was no 
light business, occupied him for many months: nor do I 
regard it as inspired by selfish motives, though there is 
little doubt in my mind that he was pleased at having 
created this false impression of brutal lack of sentiment. 

Actually and in fact, he had been thoughtful and 
practical, had adapted his situation to his time. It was 
pointless and hopeless, he felt, in these days to own vast, 
draughty, machicolated mansions, ugly in their con- 
glomerated selves, even though full of beautiful objects, 
all over one small land. The modern world dictated its 
terms to the rich, and the moneyed nomad, with a few 
tents pitched ready for him in various parts of the world, 
in, let us say, Paris, London, New York, Seville and 
Budapest, and with very easy means both of reaching 
them and leaving them, was the fortunate man of to-day. 
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His heirs, as much as himself, ought to be gratified at the 
firmness and foresight he had evinced, for many a man 
would have been intimidated by the mere weight of such 
possessions into keeping them. Now they, too, would be 
equipped as modern men out of the increased income 
into which all these things had been transmuted, and 
would have no desire, and certainly no room in their 
small houses and large motor-cars, either for monu- 
mental pictures and pieces of furniture or for loads of 
clustering, clattering little things. No! housemaids, those 
cross, shrill and superannuated vacuum cleaners, were the 
only ones who must incur an inevitable loss. (Moreover, 
he used to add, he had been forced to these actions by the 
horde of indigent uncles and cousins inherited with the 
estates.) Far from the ruthlessness of this prodigious sale 
being founded on a want of proper feeling, he main- 
tained, on the contrary, that it had been to a great extent 
inspired by sentiment. Consider, for example, the family 
pictures. To display a preference for one ancestor over 
another constituted a species of favouritism: he hated 
favouritism—and in any case, what principle was to 
guide you in it? If you decided to retain one picture, 
because it was a fine one, excellently painted, you both 
made a considerable financial sacrifice and slighted the 
other dead members of your family, who were doubtless 
just as estimable in life: probably more so, for, alas, the 
wicked man, no one will ever know why, is inevitably 
recorded by a better artist than the righteous man. 
Perhaps, Robert suggested, this might be because the 
profligate never considers expense or his heirs, and there- 
fore pays the best artist of his time to paint his portrait: 
whereas the good man, ever mindful of future genera- 
_tions, at the time saves money on their behalf by com- 
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missioning a fifth-rate artist, recommended by a country 
neighbour, instead of a first-rate one, to execute his like- 
ness, and through this act of thrift fines them an enor- 
mous fortune in subsequent years. It could not be too 
much stressed that in buying or ordering contemporary 
works there is nothing that pays in the end like ‘wanton 
extravagance’. 

Similarly, how could you be guided in your selection 
by the interest attaching to the persons represented? For 
the rake and wastrel notoriously absorb more of the 
attention of later generations than the prudent, diligent 
or prudish—Rochester and Pepys are remembered where 
so many more worthy are nameless and forgotten—and, 
indeed, the excesses of an ancestor tend in time, he 
thought, to become a source of real pride to his descen- 
dants. 

Out of the very substantial wreckage of his inheritance, 
then, all that Sir Robert Mainwroth elected to keep was 
such light flotsam as a musical-box, on the top of which, 
when you turned a handle, a few white-wigged figures in 
minute, ever so dusty brocaded dresses, danced a very 
staccato minuet; a French singerie panel of playful in- 
decency, which was rescued from a gutted panelled room; 
a photograph, in a red plush frame, of two of his great- 
aunts, now very much of the old régime, and, proving it 
by their constant abuse of Robert and his behaviour, but 
here depicted riding on a tandem bicycle, dressed in 
bloomers and straw hats; some humming birds in a glass 
case; some birds of paradise mounted in the same way; a 
silver snuff-box which played a tune by Mozart; an illus- 
trated contemporary edition of Mrs. Hemans’s poems; an 
1820 razor, with a carved ivory handle and a hunting 
scene engraved on the blade; a tablecloth in blue and 
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pink sateen, with a lace fringe, bought at the 1851 
Exhibition; a signed photograph of Lord Tennyson, 
wearing a Scotch cape; a group (1848) of the Royal 
Family in Derby Biscuit; some water-colours representing 
the arrival of King Louis-Philippe in England, on a state- 
visit, with all the details of the decoration of the dining- 
car and saloon of his train, and culminating in a meeting, 
bright with uniforms, of the English and French Royal 
Houses; a French eighteenth-century watch of ingenious 
mechanism and impropriety; a copy of the first of Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Guides; a water-colour by one of his aunts 
of a lonely lighthouse and a sunset; and two rare 
Victorian ornaments, again under glass covers, wrought 
in pinchbeck that comprised three shades of gold. Since 
these require a more elaborate description than the items 
catalogued above, but are most difficult to call up in 
words, it may be best to state plainly that they represent 
little dolphins, holding bunches of grapes in their mouths, 
and climbing, or wriggling, up rose bushes, of which the 
actual blossoms are fashioned in pink-and-white and 
blue-and-white porcelain, and to ask the reader to con- 
struct them boldly for himself in his own imagination. 
These last, airy if substantial, mixed metaphors were a 
source of keen pleasure to their new owner, as was one 
other object we have not mentioned in the list: a really 
magnificent bird-cage made of tortoiseshell and nacre, 
in which a bird, feathered but inanimate, sang very 
sweetly when a spring was pressed. If one were to seek 
the derivation of this lovely toy, one would evoke Turkey, 
the eighteenth-century turbaned Turkey of Bluebeard’s 
Palace and a thousand irrigated gardens of rose and 
myrtle, as its natural home. The materials of which it 
_ was made were much esteemed, though in quite ordinary 
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use, there. It might well have been the solace in long, 
idle hours of some Sultana in a harem; for the secluded 
life, the lack of education and outside interest, induced 
in its victims a great passion for all mechanical toys, and, 
more especially, for such other artificial beings, singing 
in their ornate and costly prisons. Robert, however, used 
to say that he liked it because the sham bird sang just as 
well as any real one, needed much the same care and 
affection and differed only from the living creature in 
that it was cleaner, sang only when you wished it, and 
did not impose upon its proprietor the necessity of ever 
peering about in fields and gardens for a tuft of groundsel. 

Robert, now that he had successfully disengaged him- 
self from his inherited effects, bought a small house in 
London, a flat in Paris, an apartment in Venice, a 
cottage in Bavaria, a little wooden palace on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, and two motor-cars, all of which resembled 
one another in their comfort and gaiety. Thus fitted out, 
he turned away from any profession toward his own 
enjoyment. 

He was, in fact, a dilettante, but one in the best sense: 
for he aspired to be nothing but what he was. He talked 
well and amusingly; painted and wrote fluently, even 
with talent of an order. He often asked me to read what 
he had written, and occasionally, very occasionally, I 
thought I could distinguish another quality ruffling the 
surface of it, something sad and understanding that, it 
might be, he was at great pains to hide. So it seemed to 
me. Yet when others averred that he was artificial, 
cynical, and heartless, these were accusations difficult to 
rebut, for such sayings and tastes of his as we have 
detailed, lent some colour to them. People wondered if 
he had ever loved, loved anybody or anything, had ever 
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really cared? And what could one say, for as he sat in 
his drawing-room, smoking a cigarette, laughing—his 
usual mood—and surrounded by his, it must be admitted 
delightful, toys and musical-boxes, it must have appeared 
to the casual onlooker rather as though he was engaged 
in keeping life at arm’s length. 

Yet if this was so, it must—and this his enemies could 
not comprehend—be for some very good reason. It is 
easy, of course, to credit people with too much feeling, 
but had not something, I wondered, wounded him very 
deeply in early life? It might be that this Puck at the 
end of a long line, who mocked us all with his practical 
modernity, hid far down, but very far down, an unusual 
sensitiveness; that perhaps, he had so much felt the fear, 
love, excitement, terror and beauty of existence, had 
been so early singed by these things, that he would 
rather avoid life if he could, and that yet, in attempting 
this, he had understood that by so doing he was losing 
many things of inestimable value, and ran the risk of 
losing among them the very thing which might have 
tamed and humanized life for him? Or again, had these 
emotions existed formerly, and were they now, under 
the mask of fun and witty observance with which he had 
overlaid them, atrophied through long disuse? Creative 
talent might have cured him, I thought, but he had, and 
by so little, missed it. As it was, the refuge of the romantic 
was in illusion. Just as Pirandello’s Enrico Quarto found 
his happiness and his reality in a false and distant epoch, 
from which he refused to emerge, so, perhaps, did 
Robert Mainwroth discover his reality and his happiness, 
which in this case signified calm, among all the para- 
phernalia of his carefully-planned months, full of little, 
beautiful surprises, birds that jumped out of boxes and 
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sang, or photograph-albums that played the wedding 
march. 

However, whether he loved or did not love, whether 
he felt so deeply or did not feel at all, there was no doubt 
that he was a delightful companion and a very good 
friend. Numberless people genuinely liked him. His 
nature was interesting, too, for in spite of its mocking 
quietude, there were obscure lapses of hot temper, and 
one was able to obtain out of him suddenly, when it was 
least expected, some angry response. At the time of 
which I am writing he was in his early or middle thirties, 
yet in some ways, in manner for example, gave an im- 
pression of being older. Underneath his calmness, more- 
over, he could fret about small things after the fashion 
of the elderly: and, though he knew many people and 
entertained many, when he was alone he seemed more 
alone than anybody I knew. Not that he was often bored, 
for he was in his own way energetic, and made a con- 
tinual use of his continual leisure: in addition to writing 
and painting, he read an enormous amount. Or again 
he was perfectly happy engaged for hours in some per- 
fectly futile and pointless occupation, such as himself 
inventing a small, silly toy, or executing drawings and 
caricatures from old photographs. At such things, he 
evinced considerable skill: and the more futile they were, 
the better he was amused. Yet it looked as though every 
year there would be less room, less use, for singing birds, 
real or artificial: even less for artificial, than for real 
ones. (Perhaps this was why he loved his toys; some 
predilection for lost causes?) And he was, one believed, 
too wise behind his frivolous mask not to be aware of this. 


* * * * 
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Nevertheless: if, as we have said, Robert was usually 
too busy, too engaged in weaving his silken web of life, 
to be bored, he was yet occasionally liable to moods of 
apparently reasonless depression: but then are any moods 
of depression in fact unjustified? In his case, the cause of 
them may have been that he was conscious of possessing 
everything that, according to his own theory of life, was 
necessary to his happiness, and therefore, if temporarily 
he knew himself to be unhappy, his misery was by that 
much further aggravated. 

In the full dead heat of one chattering July in 
London he was virulently attacked by such a feel- 
ing of heaviness at heart. It was, perhaps, because he 
was tired; so he comforted himself, but for some days it 
had seemed to him that nothing he did was worth 
doing, nothing he said worth saying, nothing he bought 
worth buying. He had, in fact, bought a model of a 
small piano, in ivory, which played Chopin waltzes when 
wound up: for he had attempted to use money in this 
way as a drug, to make him forget. And the antique- 
shops were so many caves of oblivion. But it was no 
success: the melancholy, nostalgic, minute tinkling that 
ensued served merely to emphasize his state of mind. 
Naturally his gloom deepened as Saturday night, with 
its misleading, noisy promise of incipient Sunday, set in. 
And he had made no plans for warding it off. 

On Sunday morning, he thought ofa thousand pleasant 
things to combat the calendar—motor down to Bath for 
the day, visit some friends in the country, spend the 
afternoon at Millbank examining the modern pictures, 
or go to sea or river to bathe—but no sooner did one of 
these ideas occur to him than it at once lost its attraction. 
. Outside it was brilliantly warm and fine. The Boy 
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Scouts, or some kindred black-hand association, were 
making a great noise of marching milk-cans and roller- 
skates nearby. Further, there was a group of sweating 
Salvationists not far off, howling in joyous unison to the 
tinny accompaniment of their tambourines, while two 
maimed soldiers in the distance were playing the* Rosary’ 
on a clarionet and phono-fiddle. (And then, Robert 
reflected, people insist that we are a musical nation: as 
though any other people in the world would tolerate 
such musical dementia in public places!) For the rest, 
top-hats and prayer-books and feather boas could be 
seen returning from church, and the smell of warm tar 
came in heavy gusts of acrid scent through the open 
windows. It was, in fact, a typical Sunday noon, and he 
felt that he did not want to go out. Yet he could settle 
to nothing. He sat down at the piano, and played for a 
few minutes, then shut it, and got up. He turned on 
every musical-box in his rooms in rotation, pressed all 
the buttons on his various trick-clocks, so that little 
figures shot out at him unexpectedly, while an eighteenth- 
century tune lifted its sweet but feeble rings of sound into 
the air. He tried the wireless, but found himself listening 
to the sermon which was rounding off a children’s service 
in Edinburgh, The clergyman was just explaining to his 
‘little ones’, as he called them, that every flower was a 
love-letter from God (Robert decided not to go to Kew, 
that afternoon, after all, and switched it off). He went back 
to the piano: then looked through some caricatures he 
had done, and an old album of valentines. Now he 
rapped out a newly invented spelling-game on the dial 
of his automatic telephone. Then he played for a little 
with those strange Victorian pictures, in cut-paper frames, 
of sailing-ships which, when a tag at the bottom is 
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pulled, turn into mid-Victorian beauties, with ringlets, 
holding a bouquet, next into a cornfield sprinkled with 
red poppies, and finally into a bleeding heart bordered 
with pansies and forget-me-nots; but nothing really 
amused him. He could not read, but began to examine 
each sentence critically. Now everything outside was 
quiet, but suddenly a hymn-tune, called up by the 
Sunday quality of the day outside, and borne to him on 
a wave of ennui issuing from the countless dead hours 
spent in school-chapel, buzzed round his head like a 
sleepy bluebottle. For a moment, its inevitable, wheezy 
circlings amused him. But there was no means of ridding 
himself of it. Finally, he went to the piano and played 
a few bars of ‘God Save the King’, hoping in this manner 
to impress mechanically upon the stranger within, who 
was responsible for the melancholy outburst, that he had 
endured enough of it. But even this did not suffice. He 
now, therefore, deliberately summoned up in his memory 
the most vapid refrains to combat it. Eventually the tune 
left him, but he could settle to nothing, was more than 
ever depressed. It was ridiculous, a confession of failure, 
he felt, to be surrounded here by everything one wanted 
and yet to suffer this vague discomfort, the sense of some- 
thing lacking or amiss... . 

At last, just before luncheon, an excellent meal to 
which he sat down alone, a new plan entered his head. 
He knew what he must do. It was best to struggle no 
longer, but instead submit, yield utterly to Sunday. 
(Why had he not gone to Church? It would for him 
have been an experience.) What’ could he do now that 
was more typical of a London Sunday afternoon than to 
visit the Zoological Gardens? Alas, he was not a member 
of the Society, and so would not be able to obtain the 
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necessary ticket of admission—and then remembering 
that I was in London, he rang me up and asked if I 
could take him there. It was arranged: and he would 
send his car round for me first. 

I came into the house for a few minutes before we 
started. When I entered, he was finishing luncheon, and 
on the sideboard were little mounds of fruit, peaches and 
grapes. Real this time, not artificial, and I recall asking 
him whether he fed his clockwork birds on them? Then 
he took me up to the drawing-room. I decided the 
house was charming. There was about it an enchanted 
absurdity, of which beauty was born. And how refresh- 
ing, I thought to myself, to see a rich man in possession 
of a house which he has made for himself, that had not 
been foisted on him by some firm of exotic but willowy 
decorators, or taken out of cold-storage on his behalf by 
immensely learned period-mongers. How happy he ought 
to be here, in his own world! The sunlight struck glitter- 
ing reflections out of countless glass-cases, each one of 
which held in its convexity the dissolving mirage of 
another, until the entire room seemed full of variously- 
shaped, transparent bubbles, and played within them 
upon the lyre-shaped tail of a bird of paradise, crystal 
flowers or a miniature ship, of which the hull, sails and 
rigging were all wrought of glass, or drew flights of flashing 
colour from the throats and wings of humming-birds as 
you walked. Each footstep made little jewelled night- 
ingales, in their glass cages, quiver among their enamelled, 
blossoming trees, of which the branches were made of 
watch-springs, so that bird and flower ever moved as 
though upon an invisible breeze, and the room was soon 
filled with trills of bell-like music that resembled the 
smallest jets of fountains. Everything, flowers, carpets, 
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chair-covers, the modern pictures which hung on the 
walls, praised life, as it were, against the living death that 
every period-room hymns. Many of the objects were 
beautiful in themselves, and all seemed so here, linked 
together as they were by the elusive personality of their 
owner. I remember particularly admiring the magnificent 
cage that has been already described, and the very tuneful 
singing of its mechanical prisoner, as, at a touch of the 
spring, he fluttered into life, opening and shutting his 
beak and wings. Once more I thought, as I looked round, 
how happy Robert ought to be here, in his own world. 
But to-day I could see he was restless, unsettled, and 
longing to escape out of his artificial paradise: and we 
hurried down into the car and off to the Zoo. 

Samuel Butler has said somewhere, I suppose in his 
note-books, that there is no cure for nerves or unhap- 
piness as complete and effective as to watch the quiet 
antics of the larger animals; it is possible to lose oneself 
entirely in observing these moving hills of natural energy. 
Certainly the healing effect of it upon Robert was re- 
markable. His mood was changed abruptly. First we 
went to see the elephants, plodding heavily, swinging 
their trunks lithely from side to side, and regarding the 
world of men with an infinite wisdom, a great experience 
of good and evil, from those narrow little eyes set in the 
enormous, grey, wrinkled bulk of their heads. Then, 
there were the polar-bears, with their little heads set 
upon cruel, thick necks and clumsy shoulders, beckoning 
with abrupt and coaxing gestures to their keepers for 
more, many more, still-living fish. The terrible, beautiful 
whiteness of these animals imparted a spectral quality to 
their movements, and made one think of the men done 
to death by these quietly padding, shuffling ghosts in the 
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frozen silence of a Polar night. Nothing, one knew, could 
stand up against the machinery of their strong and 
stealthy muscles. Meanwhile, nearby, little brown bears 
were rattling at the bars of their dens, screaming with 
rage, like spoiled children, at the sight of jars of honey 
or golden syrup being carried past them to other animals. 
Then there were lions and tigers, panthers and black 
pumas, all of them executing within their dens, for they 
expected to be fed soon and were restless in consequence, 
the superb chassés of their lithe and ferocious tangos; and 
hippopotamuses and rhinoceroses, deep in their armoured 
dreams of Africa and its hot and turbid rivers, or, it may 
be, lost in some far more ancestral, prehistoric vision of a 
quilted world dominance, when the steaming swamps 
of the world were their playground, and they could 
wallow in the conquered mud of the five continents. 
Well, those days were over; and here they were, limited 
to small, cement baths within a den, and, temper to be 
deduced in each gouty, swollen limb, they grunted loudly, 
after the fashion of old men in clubs. Other dreamers, too, 
we visited: giraffes lost in their high-minded visions of 
the young, green shoots of palm-trees—palm-trees that 
were ever trying to starve them, for the higher up grew 
these tender morsels and the barer grew their long and 
plaited trunks, so much the farther up had their necks 
to stretch through the generations. We watched, too, the 
tribes of deer and antelope, leaping, spitting, and butting 
on their terraces, the supercilious, self-indulgent camel, 
carrying the burden of its seven stomachs, and that 
paragon of virtuous motherhood, the kangaroo. We 
ignored the turtles, peering cautiously out of their 
armoured umbrellas, the crocodiles smiling within their 
heated, stinking pools, and the monkeys leaping and 
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chattering on their hill, swinging and hanging head- 
downwards from the branches of their trees. The seals 
and sea-lions, combining all the charm and cleverness 
of both land and water animals, engaged our interest 
for a little by their evident enjoyment of their own 
obviously highly-perfected technique in games and tricks. 
But now we passed on to lesser things, to the blue-crested 
pigeons of Australia, and, from them, to a venomous 
little rock garden sprinkled with delicate flowers. Indeed, 
this small plot of ground offered a rational explanation 
for the horror of rock-gardens, which every person pos- 
sessed of an esthetic sense must feel. It had always seemed 
a strange phobia, without foundation: but here, under 
every demure, Alpine or sub-arctic blossom was coiled a 
very malignant little serpent, or stretched in pretended 
death like a dead twig, lay a virulent lizard. At first you 
did not notice them. Only a running movement along 
the coil, a glimmer down the scales, would give warning 
of the viper, only a wicked, occasional flickering of the 
tongue would betray the presence of all these dwarf 
dragons. New ones quivered into squamous life each 
instant, as one gazed at rocks and flowers. Robert, I 
remember pointed out to me the similarity between this 
sensation and the one which seizes on him who looks for 
a minute or two at the ‘Convent Garden’, that master- 
piece of pre-Raphaelite art, in the Ashmolean at Oxford. 
The Nun, in her grey clothes, stands in a garden. The 
grass at her feet is powdered with the innocent faces 
of spring flowers; in the foreground lies a pool, with a 
tadpole floating through it . . . apparently one tadpole. 
But if you regard the painted water with sufficient care, 
tadpole after tadpole wriggles itself into your conscious- 
ness, and where before you saw only this one, now you 
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see half a hundred. Counting them, seeing who could 
spot the greatest number, was at one time a recognized 
sport. So it was here, in this garden, where gradually, 
if you watched long enough, every pansy and rock-pink 
revealed a minute, spotted, and poisonous monster. All 
the same, I reflected, this little, flowery enclosure dis- 
played rather the same brightness, the same counterfeit 
innocence and cheerfulness as Robert’s home. But then, 
as for that, so did the parrot-house—into which he in- 
sisted on going, for he was very much attached to the 
conjunction of their brilliant colours and inconsequent 
chatter—albeit the squawking and screaming there was 
very different from the clear but stifled music that issued 
out of his every room. 

We spent a considerable time in watching the birds; 
pale-pink, stately cockatoos like palest-pink dowagers, 
that mumbled gently for a few minutes and then sud- 
denly emitted an ear-splitting screech, their crests rising 
on their heads as though we had pressed the spring of 
one of Robert’s toys; the macaws, like lackeys in their 
gorgeous liveries of blue and scarlet, chained to their 
perches, and pecking at the world with cruel, sneering 
beaks; and then the little love-birds, nestling close to 
each other in couples—all, that is to say, except a 
solitary, green-feathered one who sat quietly on a perch 
of its own. It could not have mated yet, we surmised, 
for they say that when a love-bird dies, its mate dies too. 

Sometimes an animal or a bird shows an immediate 
response to a human being, and this little bird showed 
signs of approval as we approached him, coquetting with 
head on one side, and advancing along the perch to 
meet us. Perhaps he thought we brought him food; he 
remained extremely amiable, but on closer acquaint- 
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ance evinced a quite unmistakable preference for Robert 
Mainwroth. It was a love, too, that was returned, for 
Robert could not tear himself away, stayed there for 
nearly half an hour, stroking its green, downy head and 
talking to it. Moreover, as he turned away, he confessed 
how much he wished that he was the owner of this 
fascinating little creature—or one like it. But probably, 
even if he could have contrived to get possession of it, 
there would be no room for it in his house, he added. 

He drove me home. We parted, and the rest of the 
episode, or shall one say the sequel to this episode, is 
extracted from his diary. No sooner had he returned to 
a solitary, very solitary tea, in his drawing-room, when 
in at the wide-open window, from this typical Sunday 
afternoon of chirping sparrows, and distant, rasping- 
voiced dogs, there flew a green love-bird—to all appear- 
ances the same one he had so recently left. It fluttered 
round the pink-painted ceiling, but without any of the 
bumping of fear or surprise: nor did it for an instant, as 
might so easily have happened, knock into any of his 
clustered fragilities. 

Robert was startled at the coincidence, for Haren it 
could scarcely be the actual bird from the Zoological 
Gardens, it, too, was an Indian love-bird, so identical 
to look at, that only another love-bird could have pre- 
sumed to tell the difference. He had expressed a wish. 
Here, and in so short a time, it had been answered. That, 
in itself, constituted an occurrence of such rarity that it 
was sufficient both to please enormously and rather to 
frighten one. And, after all, the love-bird was not a 
common feature of the English landscape or townscape. 
No, it was a surprising, extraordinary event, which one 
would never forget. And, as the bird fluttered round 
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about him, there seemed to him something symbolic and 
incomprehensible in its flight, in its arrival. It must have 
escaped from somewhere, he supposed. He had heard 
it said by the superstitious that it brought bad luck to 
the owner of a house if a bird flew into it; but that, he 
comforted himself, applied more to choleric, red bull- 
finches and homely starlings than to a jade-green parakeet 
from distant Asia. Meanwhile the bird was shortening 
the circles of its flight. Suddenly it settled near him, 
showed no terror, but remained there quite contentedly. 
He grasped it firmly, and placed it on his other hand. It 
balanced itself on an outstretched finger, and allowed 
him to promenade with it round the room. He rang for 
the footman, and told him to bring some fruit for it up 
from the dining-room. It was brought, and the bird 
accepted a freckled strawberry from his fingers with 
grace and promptitude. 

And now a quite irrational joy seized on Sir Robert 
Mainwroth for his good fortune. He was more pleased, 
excited, than he had ever been at his large and unex- 
pected inheritance. A deep, inner joy took possession of 
him, and he was in a different world from that of the 
morning, when the gloom of this particular Sunday had 
for him summed up and crowned the depression of a hot 
and tiring week; a tiring, pointless week that had seemed 
the epitome of a lifetime. A different world—and yet the 
same, save that his whole house looked as he had wished 
it to look, and that every object, every toy was fresh in 
its appeal to him. But now a fear swept down on him, 
a new fear—lest he would lose this lovely, living green toy, 
which appeared to know that it belonged to him: a terror 
that it might fly away again, be caught by cats, or singed 
by the lights in the room even. It was necessary to be 
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practical. But there was no bird-cage in the house. It 
was Sunday, and impossible to buy one. 

And then he remembered his cage. The only thing to 
be done was to place the newcomer in the grand mother- 
of-pearl and tortoiseshell affair that contained the stuffed 
bird. The living thing could not injure the dead one. 
But the parakeet would not enter, and Robert was afraid 
of hurting it. They resorted to stratagem. The small gate 
in the vast cage was left open, and grapes, strawberries, 
and bits of peaches were pressed enticingly between the 
precious bars of the further side, opposite the door. At 
last the love-bird responded, entered the trap, consented 
to be shut into this transparent harem-like magnificence 
and solitude. Alone again, perhaps it thought. Alas, not 
so alone, after all; for now, of a sudden, its round, 
twinkling eyes espied the brightly-coloured, though some- 
what moulting, bird-effigy that, with a certain stiff pride, 
occupied the centre of the golden perch. Its staring, 
unquivering beads of glass mocked the whole parrot- 
tribe. The love-bird was first struck motionless, and then 
make a high, shrill sound of anger. For a moment it 
hovered, a green flame in the air, round this stuffed 
image in a minute but quite comprehensible dance of 
rage; after which, it fluttered at it with sharp claws and 
tearing little beak in full battle-array of ruffled plumage. 
In the beginning it must have thought the creature alive: 
but this hard, inanimate dummy of an enemy that it 
proved to be, was even more unendurable: and it pecked 
at it long and viciously, loosening one or two feathers. 
The scene was in its way so comic that Robert was 
almost tempted 1o wind up the machine and make the 
effigy pipe out its song. But this would be unkind, he 
felt. Already the little bird was disheartened, spurned 
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the cornucopia of honeyed, jewel-like fruits with which it 
had been provided, and that matched so well the richness 
of its prison. Retreating now to the far end of the perch, 
it swivelled its green head right round behind, after the 
manner of all parakeets, and burying it in the green, 
soft feathers under the back of its neck, appeared to 
sleep. In any case it remained completely irresponsive 
to the coaxing of its new master, paid no heed at all to 
him. But after about an hour’s rest, it roused itself again, 
sidled gently toward its hated rival, and proceeded to 
peck it once more, but this time slowly, deliberately, and 
with no sign of anger, as though to discover to what 
lengths one could go, to what extent attack it without 
provoking an onslaught in return from this larger and 
most unusual bird. Then, having carried out this scout- 
ing expedition, it retired again to the farther end of its 
golden perch, and slept, or pretended to sleep. So it 
remained that evening, until a cloth was put over the 
cage for the night. 

But none of these happenings altered Robert’s new 
mood. ‘They only made him love this toy the more. At 
any rate, it was safe in the cage for the night: nothing 
could attack it. And he went to bed in this new happiness. 
and easiness of spirit, his only fear that in the morning 
the owners might trace, and attempt to reclaim it. 

The next morning Robert found his love-bird still 
cross and sulky. The fruit was untouched. But this did 
not worry him, for soon it would have a cage to itself; 
and he left the house at once to buy it one. | 

When, within half an hour, he returned with his new 
purchase, the drama was over. The artificial bird had. 
been torn feather from feather, its remains spread all 
over the splendid cage; even the glue, with which the 
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plumage had been stuck on, was revealed upon this now 
hideous, bare mockery. But the little love-bird lay dead, 
too, In a corner. 

There seemed to have been no reason for its death: 
though it might, the housekeeper suggested, have died, 
poisoned by some preservative in the feathers of the sham 
bird it had fought, or perhaps the sparrows had chased 
it and pecked it the evening before. But it had seemed 
well enough on its arrival in the house. So the real bird, 
then, had been killed by the artificial one it had fought, 
had died from jealousy of it. 


* * * 


A quite irrational sadness, it appears from Robert’s 
journal, fell down upon him: a sadness quite out of all 
proportion, sensible people would have said, to the actual 
loss. Here he possessed everything he wanted, could 
possibly want, and yet was moping over a bird—and 
one he had only known for a few hours. If he had not 
minded selling all the furniture and pictures of his own 
family, why should he mind a small thing like this, they 
asked? Perhaps it was only because a perfect and beautiful 
incident had ended so sadly. Or was it that some mean- 
ing he could not fathom was concealed in it? 

He never found out to whom the bird belonged or 
where it had come from. The cage he had bought for it 
was hidden and put away: but he could not bear to see 
the other, beautiful cage, either. The effigy was never 
repaired, nor a new one constructed. And now Robert, 
too, is dead—has been dead three or four years. The 
bric-a-brac he loved, the mechanical nightingales, the 
clocks and musical-boxes, are broken or in dusty shops 
for sale, since nobody wants them. Little is left of him 
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save this story—and this itself was dependent on the 
chance that led me to look in at the window of the 
antique-shop in King Street. But certainly I recognized 
the large bird-cage of tortoiseshell and nacre: and I 
thought the renovated, stuffed bird within looked younger 
and more modern than when I last heard him sing in 
Sir Robert Mainwroth’s house. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 


He who would study Patmore, the somewhat neglected 
and, it may be conjectured, always to be neglected 
prophet-poet of the later Victorian age, must be pre- 
pared to undertake a long journey, mental and spiritual, 
and, emphatically, to go all lengths. It is, indeed, 
necessary, in order to make any sort of adequate study 
of a poet’s work, and in this case of his beautiful ‘poet’s 
prose’ as well as his verse, to be in some sympathy or 
affinity with his mind and message, as well as susceptible 
to the rarer thrills, ‘the authentic airs of Paradise’, with 
which great poetry is for ever apt to surprise us. This is 
what Patmore himself described as the faculty of ‘appre- 
hension’, as apart from ordinary comprehension. But 
Patmore from the very outset, and increasingly as time 
went on and the burden and ecstasy of a vast and novel 
theme possessed him, demanded far more than mere 
passing attention. ‘God,’ said Goethe, ‘is manifested in 
ultimates’. ‘Mysticism,’ cried Patmore, ‘is the science 
of ultimates’, and it was in ultimates, whether of subject, 
thought, or diction, that he dealt. Not only is he a 
spiritual aristocrat; he is autocrat as well, and his 
readers and intimates must also be disciples. This, and 
other reasons to be discussed in a minute, accounts for 
his having a restricted audience. Sir Edmund Gosse 
might well have written of the large bulk of Patmore’s 
work, even of the famous ‘Angel in the House’ and the 
‘Amelia’, as he wrote of the great ‘Eros’ odes, that they 
will always be removed from popular approval, but that 
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‘it is to be conceived that a small circle, of those who 
comprehend, may continue as time goes on to contem- 
plate them with an almost idolatrous admiration’. 

But this mood is not the mood of the world at large, 
and the reason is not far to seek. Indeed, there are 
several reasons, quite apart from the fact that, although 
England has been the greatest nursery of poets that the 
world has seen, Englishmen in general have shown them- 
selves slow to discover their poets, slower to appreciate 
them, and fickle in the favour bestowed. Patmore’s 
‘Angel’ was once the most popular work in English 
poetry. Now, if read at all, that ‘richest realm of all the 
earth Is counted still a heathen land’, and the ‘Israel’ 
to whom its ‘Joshua’ gave it, blind to its hidden wealth, 
has wilted away from its leader, not, it is to be feared, 
without cachinnations. But that really gives us the be- 
ginning of the clue to the whole trouble. 

Let any one who knows little of Patmore, and feels 
curious to explore, if not his deep and impassioned 
philosophy yet the causes of his surpassing but fleeting 
popularity and then of the long neglect that supervened 
till the period of a very limited discipleship set in, take 
the trouble to visit the National Portrait Gallery and 
look at Sargent’s masterly likeness. Certainly ‘a hand 
of consummate power has fixed for ever upon canvas 
the apocalyptical old age of Coventry Patmore’. It 
dwarfs everyone near it into common folk. Benson’s 
criticism of Manning, ‘no back to his head’, comes 
true; Tennyson wears those bays of his skilfully enough, 
but conventionally; Browning is a bustling man of 
business; Carlyle an upright but obstinate old peasant. 
*Patmore,’ we are told, ‘had a very strong sense of 
inequality. Without anything overtly arrogant, he was 
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irresistibly conscious of a sort of supernatural superiority 
in himself.’ Well, it is all there, the hauteur which would 
have quoted the words of Pascal in retort to any criticism 
of the Psyche Odes or the more daring aphorisms: ‘Loin 
de m’en repentir, si j’étais 4 les faire, je les ferais encore 
plus fortes’. Unfortunately, the generality of people do 
not like hauteur, spiritual or otherwise. And there is 
something more that looms intentionally from every line 
of the inspired portrait—something that the painter saw 
and meant to emphasize. And that is a certain extrava- 
gance of character or judgement. Patmore, be it re- 
membered, was the apostle of ‘ultimates’. It is of little 
use for his friends to insist that he was not always ‘such 
a miraculous portent of gnarled mandible and shaken 
plumage’. Outwardly, of course he was not. And it is 
a delightful, if somewhat quaint, process to compare the 
portrait with any good photograph. With extreme skill 
Sargent has elongated or exaggerated every detail. The 
hair is wilder, the neck twice its real length, the light 
in the left eye is completely veiled, as the poet sometimes 
veiled his meaning, the practical humour of the right 
eye is kindled to a fierce wit, the whole stature exalted, 
the pose defiant. But then, Patmore actually did see life 
from a different angle than that of other men; his 
humour, like his laugh, was often harsh; and athwart 
his genius, the genius of the poet of love, domestic and 
divine, there ran the strangest streak of practical ability, 
which made him for years a successful landowner, and 
prompted his desire to be on the Commission of the 
Peace. er 

_ Now the British people like a man to be true to type, 
even if that type be a fancied one. ‘The Angel in the 
House’ had taken the taste of a public that was just 
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then revelling in Enoch Arden and the weaker side of 
Longfellow, because the poem was supposed to be, as 
the ill-natured review in The Athenaeum said, ‘all about 
a person and a spouse’, adding: ‘the author, gentle as 
a lamb, Has managéd his rhymes: to fit, And haply 
fancies he has writ, Another In Memoriam’. The review, 
carried through in this bantering strain, was not even 
clever; but people knew, or thought they knew, all 
about In Memoriam, saw that it rhymed with ‘lamb’, 
liked the rather ambling tale of the decorous loves of 
Felix and Honoria, probably missed such wonders as 
the description of the dawn in Canto X, and wholly 
skipped the epigrammatical felicities and the uncanny 
psychological analyses of the Preludes and Epilogues. 
It was'a shock to find that the author was not lamb-like 
at all, but rather a fierce and imperious person. It was 
a worse shock when, his first wife dead, he married 
again, and changed his Faith. Then a silence fell. It was 
broken by an amazing outburst of mystical love, to 
which, as the poet always declared, his unstained ex- 
perience of natural love had been unconsciously the 
fitting avenue. The magnificent Odes of the ‘Unknown 
Eros’ appeared, to fall without an echo on ears that 
could not, or would not hear. Even Tennyson remained 
unaware that a great star had arisen in the poetical 
firmament; even the Roman Catholic co-religionists of 
the poet looked nervously on, careless that a mystic 
of the very highest order had been granted ‘the power 
of saying things Too simple and too sweet for words’. 
Not that the authorities interfered, even when Patmore 
was singing his boldest and most tremendous analogies 
between the love of bridegroom for bride and the Love 
of God for the human soul; for the Catholic Church 
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has always known a true mystic at sight, and really 
allows the ‘goodly fellowship of the prophets’ to join 
in its Te Deum. But to the ordinary mind mysticism is 
anathema, when it is not dreamy cloudland. Coventry 
Patmore, therefore, having been detected as a bundle 
of discrepancies and inconsistencies, was relegated to an 
oblivion of years. Apart from the ‘Psyche’ Odes, how- 
ever, it is really extraordinary to find a critic and friend 
like Gosse, who professed a certain sympathetic under- 
standing of Patmore’s ideas, utterly failing to see the 
inwardness of ‘Arbor Vite’, a magnificent analysis of 
the Roman Church, with one of the most splendidly 
wrathful of finales, and actually describing it as a political 
diatribe, disfigured by senseless sound and fury. 

All this may sound somewhat obscure. But one must 
really take for granted a little previous knowledge of a 
genius who was the troubadour of married love, still 
more the lyrist of the Divine Love, put no limits to his 
soaring thought, and, through all this torrent of heart- 
shaking experience, managed to keep a very good place 
in the world, preserved a sense of humour, and—it must 
be confessed—played something of the part of a pasha 
towards his household, who willingly endured it, and 
his friends, who did not. Patmore’s friendships were 
notoriously friable. No reasonable excuse can be made 
for Tennyson, but Tennyson in private life—and his life 
was much too private—was apt to be bearish. Others of 
Patmore’s friends were from time to time startled or 
intimidated by his spiritual audacities. It is easy to guess 
that his friend and biographer, Mr. Basil Champneys, 
cannot always venture into the gardens of ecstasy where 
Patmore was an habitué; it is certain that Aubrey de 
Vere, though faithful, shrank dazed from the light that 
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never was on sea or land, in which Patmore’s soul 
bathed itself; and it was Patmore’s wont to expect very 
keen and instant apprehension on the part of those to 
whom he unveiled his inner being. Anticipating immed- 
iate and delighted response, or rather discipleship, he was 
not seldom disappointed. Mystics do not wait at every 
corner; indeed, we may say that the peculiar quality of 
soul that distinguishes the true mystic from the mere 
emotionalist or theosophist is a divine enrichment like 
faith. It may be tampered or trifled with, too; hence 
Patmore’s recorded blaze.of resentment against Rossetti, 
whom he had known, to whom the keys of the very 
highest mysteries in the domain of love had, as he 
believed, been entrusted, and who had treated them, he 
thought, as playthings. On the other hand, Patmore was 
at once too austere and too indulgent a master to be 
very successful with the little ring of devoted admirers 
who gathered round him at the last. Mrs. Meynell, who 
had her own sure if somewhat frugal experience, as well 
as Patmore’s stern severity in technique, is the exception, 
but the real yet limited genius of Gerard Hopkins cost 
us, by his scruples, his friend’s most perfected prose 
work, and Patmore seems to have joined in the very 
natural yet harmful charity of over-praising Francis 
Thompson’s heavily-jewelled verse. 

Most of the English poets since the Reformation have 
dwelt, more or less consciously, in what technically 
would be called the sphere of illumination. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson are examples; and in the 
case of Wordsworth, a quite definite stage of purgation 
came first, in which he beat down with steady purpose 
his natural passions, and, with them, ambition, love of 
money, and all tendencies toward unquiet of mind, 
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hatred or vengeance. So he attained to that consciousness 
of what we really are, ‘habitually infused through every 
image and through every thought, and all affections by 
communion raised from earth to heaven, from human 
to divine’. In Tennyson we find the true notes of the 
Plotinian ecstasy, when he ‘came on That-Which-Is’, 
and ‘caught the deep pulsations of the world’. But 
Patmore completes the cycle, and he does more. Versed 
in Aquinas, and John of the Cross, and extremely prone 
to find warrants in Catholic doctrine for the utmost 
ranges of his teaching, he really, and in later life, too, 
caught up the thread of mystical theology, and, urged 
as he believed by a momentous inner experience, ex- 
panded it to its last limits. St. Paul had begun with the 
bridal communion of Christ and the Church; St. Bernard 
had gone a step farther and spoken of Christ and the 
individual soul; with Patmore, impatient of half-way 
phrases and stages, the idea of Christ as intermediary, 
though he would not have owned it, seems steadily to 
diminish, and his doctrine becomes that of a direct 
bridal intercourse, about whose imagery he was not 
concerned to be scrupulous, between God and the soul— 
nothing between. If the conception suggests the attrac- 
tion felt by the moth for the candle-flame, with its 
dangers, Patmore would not have cared; he was ‘a gnat 
dancing in the ray’ of Godhead; ‘heaven is to be the 
eternal agony of God’s first kiss’; ‘thou kissest joy to 
death’, he exclaims to his ‘Unknown Eros’, and he ran 
all risks with unabashed and eager zest. That he gave a 
faithful transcription of his soul’s tremendous quest, that 
it was an actual drama of the spirit—these are facts that 
cannot be canvassed, and they make Patmore’s psy- 
chology a subject for profound study. Patmore himself, 
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always with his grip firm on the reins of literary ex- 
pression, becomes a prince of mystics to those for whom 
mysticism, the true variety, is more than a name. We 
have, of course, to discount the fact that such a fire of 
internal illumination made the contours of everyday life 
rather shifting, and its hues uncertain. For those who like 
such stories, there are amusing stories enough of Pat- 
more’s habitual exaggerations; how a blackbird in his 
garden is immediately a nightingale, and then ten 
nightingales; how Bodiam Castle is vaster and more 
magnifical than Windsor, and so forth. The point is that 
these petty and wayside humours were the almost 
necessary accompaniment of an overpowering pressure 
and illumination of the soul; we get much the same 
symptom of a vision focussed elsewhere in Traherne, in 
Blake, in T. E. Brown. They were by-products, not 
cause, of the poet’s absorbing revelation. And a standing 
proof of this remains with us in the ever-increasing 
purity and restraint of his style. Brown was like that; 
he had ‘the ultimate vision’, and records it in the 
‘Epistola ad Dakyns’. But the ‘Epistola’ is also a 
splendidly moulded poem. 

Patmore, of course, did not spare. He had a thing to 
tell, and he told it, urged not only ‘by the great, rejoic- 
ing wind that rings, With draught of unseen wings’, but 
by the peculiarities of a mind that now and then, as 
Hopkins said, ‘told secrets’, and an arrogance of intellect 
that, in mundane matters, enjoyed shocking a Philistine 
public, and boxing its ‘brutish ears’. An instance of the 
former trait is the exquisite Ode, ‘The Azalea’, a poem, 
as a great critic has said, ‘not to be read for the tenth 
time without tears’, but pushing the record of human 
emotion to its extremest legitimate limits, if not beyond. 
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And the crucial example of the latter is ‘Amelia’. If you 
like that, and tolerate its subject, you are a disciple of 
Coventry Patmore’s, and may, in due course, go on to 
study the ‘Psyche’ Odes and ‘The Rod, The Root, and 
The Flower’; if not, well, you are not of the charmed 
circle, and there is nothing more to be said. ‘Amelia’ is 
the preliminary test; the ‘agile bead of boiling gold’. 
For ‘Amelia’ is quintessential Patmore. It is of the 
non-mystical order, so that no reader need be deterred 
on that score. Moreover, it abounds in lovely description, 
marked by that peculiar epigrammatic restraint and 
pith, in which no word is wasted, and in which Patmore 
excelled. There is Hastings, ‘the little, bright, surf- 
breathing town’, there are walls ‘o’er which the lilac’s 
numerous plume Shook down perfume; Trim plots close 
blown, with daisies in conspicuous myriads seen, En- 
gross’'d each one, With single ardour for her spouse, the 
sun’: ‘And broadcast buttercups at joyful gaze, Rend- 
ing the air with praise, Like the six-hundred-thousand- 
voicéd shout Of Jacob camp’d in Midian put to rout’ 
(a good example of Patmore’s felicitous Scriptural 
allusiveness), the chestnuts ‘like cliffs of bloom’, re- 
calling the earlier ‘chestnuts with their thousand lamps’, 
the aphorism: ‘Ill Monarch of man’s heart the maiden 
who Does not aspire to be High-Pontiff too’, and the 
lines on Hollington churchyard: ‘Her pensive footstep 
stirred The darnell’d garden of unheedful death’, the 
last, one of the most beautiful lines in English poetry. 
What, then, hinders universal recognition and praise of 
this poem? In the first place, Patmore, as ever, holds his 
public in disdain, and is not unwilling to aim barbed 
darts at it. There is the ‘catalectic’ measure, that of all 
his later Odes. It owes more to Cowley than Patmore 
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cared to confess; Cowley at his best and Patmore, when 
his genius halts a little, are not far apart. Anyhow, it 
consists of irregular rhyming lines, whose force and 
appeal depend entirely on the writer’s ear. Patmore’s 
ear seldom failed him; but the ordinary reader of poetry 
is not alive to subtleties of inner form, and looks for a 
punctually-falling rhyme. Alfred Austin, for example, 
at once proclaimed his dissatisfaction with the metre of 
the ‘Eros’ Odes, for precisely that reason, thereby very 
distinctly labelling himself. But the metre was not all. 
The very name ‘Amelia’ was not acceptable to preva- 
lent taste—is not still; it is not improbable that Patmore 
chose it with one of his dry, crackling laughs. Last of all, 
there is the subject; and it is to be feared that this, in 
spite of all the acute psychological insight of the ode, 
will always stir some chord of revulsion. An elderly 
lover—even Patmore refrains from saying a widower— 
takes his young betrothed for a first unaccompanied 
walk. He has been engaged before, and his first love 
had died. He thinks it appropriate to conduct his second 
choice to visit the grave of the first, and many readers, 
even if they are not moved to unseemly laughter, will 
consider the expedition a gloomy one, to say the least. 
But it gave Patmore opportunity for unravelling his 
strange, uncanny knowledge of the feminine heart, and 
this he does to perfection. It must always be remembered 
that the poet, if we except his first married life—he was 
wedded thrice—was in love with espousals rather than 
the spouse, though he was the most faithful and affec- 
tionate of husbands; and that he loved Woman, rather 
than women. He found her, in fact, only a little lower 
than the angels, and he crowned her with glory and 
worship. 
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From all this to Patmore’s daring mystical doctrine is 
but, a step, though a step at which Sir Thomas Browne 
might well ejaculate his ‘O Altitudo!’. Aubrey de Vere, 
a shy and conventional Irish bachelor, and many of 
Patmore’s friends, were genuinely shocked, and refused 
to follow him. To others the ‘Psyche’ Odes, with their 
strange enlistment of a sort of mordant wit, and not a 
little heathen mythology, in the service of a high poetry 
and the delights and pangs of an obviously real and 
insistent spiritual experience, will always break as a kind 
of new dawn of revelation. The central conception has 
been hinted at earlier. But a reminder is perhaps needed 
that it was to a man of singularly practical, even business, 
temperament, not even an ascetic, and certainly not a 
mere ‘visionary’, that the revelation, if we may call it 
such, came. And it has therefore taken its place with 
psychologists as a piece of authentic experience, how- 
ever exalted, and in mystical theology—a growing study 
at the present time—as a crowning phase of mysticism. 
There is no space to discuss mysticism here; its definitions 
are too many, and we should be led too far afield. But it has 
been not inaptly described as ‘the science of love’; and 
Professor Moberly has expanded this as meaning not 
merely ‘to love God’, but ‘to be in love with God’. 
Patmore would have entirely agreed, adding that the 
love-match is reciprocal, and is bridal in character. 
Nuptial bliss is ‘the mystic craving of the great to be the 
love-captive of the small, while the small has a corre- 
sponding thirst for the enthralment of the great’. Two 
results followed for Patmore’s thought. He turned with 
loathing away from Tennyson’s preoccupation with 
Infinity—‘word horrible! at feud with life’, he cries, 
and, with one of his startling expressions, declares that 
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‘the pebble in the road, but for compulsion of strong 
grace, would straight explode’. Coventry Patmore, even 
in paradox, often. hit on what science, using a different 
and vaguer word than ‘grace’, would set its seal to. The 
other corollary at which the poet arrived, was the 
glorification of the body, ‘little, sequestered pleasure- 
house, For God and for His Spouse’. 

This brought him into line with his co-religionists in 
a heart-felt acceptance of the dogma of the Incarnation, 
and, later, into a special devotion to the Virgin. Only 
he conceived that the estate of a pure marriage was the 
acme of virginity; and it may be that he did not carry 
everyone’s approval with him when he declared that he 
saw much, if untamed, truth in the French boudoir 
novelists. They were, to him, Pan-like men kneeling, as 
of old, in the narthex of the shrine of Bethlehem. Any- 
how, if Patmore lost his heart in communion with his 
Eros, he did not lose his head. Witness his subtle and 
witty characterization of a saint in ‘The Rod, The Root, 
and The Flower’. 

And witness all his delightful and discriminating prose. 
For years he was Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s right-hand 
man as critic in the great days of the St. Fames’s Gazette. 
The habit of criticism, sometimes pointed, sometimes 
even fierce, but always thoughtful and suggestive, was 
native to his soul to the last. Emphatically, in Fuseli’s 
phrase about Blake, he is ‘a man good to steal from’. 
We may, perhaps, quote a few aphorisms, some of which 
read like ancient saws; they show that this ardent mystic, 
whose upturned and ecstatic countenance Sargent, in a 
very different mood from that of the other portrait, took 
as the Prophet Ezekiel in his great frieze for the Boston 
Library, never allowed his raptures to run away with 
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his intellect, never made a fool of himself. Mystics very 
seldom do; they possess a ‘presence of mind’ which 
Patmore diagnosed as the Presence of God. 

Here are a few sayings, and there can be little doubt 
of their quality. ‘It is the last rub that polishes the 
mirror.’ “The Daisy Innocence that gazes unconfounded 
on the Sun.’ ‘What is a woman without tears?’ ‘Pride 
gives no food unless he can a feast; The quality of grace 
is goodness in the least.’ ‘Faith is the light of the flame 
of love.’ ‘Men oft see God; but never know ’tis He till 
He has passed.’ ‘The eye of innocence renewed in age.’ 
‘Sin, by which Heaven obtained the exquisite edge of 
sorrow. ‘It doth come of being deaf that men are 
dumb.’ ‘Who search for truth and do not start from 
God, For a long journey should be shod.’ ‘How should 
they win who care not for the prize?’ ‘As a fountain 
seeks in air the far-off level of its source.’ ‘Mother is 
more than and includes Bride.’ ‘Truth, the air in which 
Love flies and sings.’ ‘The frontiers between sense and 
spirit are the Devil’s hunting-grounds.’ ‘When God 
stretches forth His rod over the Egypt of the heart, what 
we thought was dust we find is lice.’ ‘Long I mistook 
seeing the end for being in the Way.’ ‘If you wish to be 
commonly good, the easiest, indeed, the only way to is 
be heroically so.’ ‘Happy the man who is his Mistress’s 
first love; happy the woman who is her Lover’s second.’ 
‘The enthusiasm for goodness which shows that it is not 
the habit of the mind.’ ‘Let dust keep down.’ Such preg- 
nant and pithy sayings might be multiplied; let it suffice 
that we have left the more paradoxical and mystical 
ones scattered up and down Patmore’s pages on one 
side. There are many which are too long for citation; 
many, too, that demand the ear of ‘apprehension’. 
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The man who uttered them, strange in aptitude for 
vision and for practical life, vehement in likes and dis- 
likes, a paradox himself of angularities and attractiveness, 
but always true to one tremendous message, lies in his 
long slumber in the quiet churchyard of Lymington, 
wrapped for shroud in the grey robe of a Franciscan 
tertiary. He himself, dying, had uttered his own last 
commission, ‘Go forth, O Christian soul, from this 
world’, when the voice of the attendant priest failed 
from emotion. Later, as his wife leaned over him, he 
had breathed his final words, surely the epitome of his 
heart: ‘I love you, dear, but the Lord is my Light and 
my Life’. Over his resting-place rises an obelisk, en- 
graved with certain symbols, which, with the obelisk 
itself, he who runs may read. There will always be 
questionings, not easily or unanimously answered, as to 
Coventry Patmore’s place in life and in literature. Was 
he a great Victorian? He was certainly unique, both in 
his resolute delivery and glorifying of every detail of his 
ideals. By some he was and will be ridiculed, by some 
ignored, to others he is an inspiration. More surely he is 
a poet’s poet. And always, in a few of every generation, 
the ‘Eros’ Odes, of no school of thought but their own, 
will awaken a very passion of responsive apprehension 
and love. 


4l 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


A SPORT OF NOBLE MINDS 


Both the detective story proper and the pure tale of horror 
are very ancient in origin. All native folk-lore has its 
ghost tales, while detective stories are to be found in the 
Jewish Apocrypha, Herodotus, and the Aeneid. But, 
whereas the tale of horror has flourished in practically 
every age and country, the detective story has had a 
spasmodic history, appearing here and there in faint, 
tentative sketches and episodes, until it suddenly burst 
into magnificent flower in the middle of the last century. 

Between 1840 and 1845 the wayward genius of Edgar 
Allan Poe (himself a past-master of the horrible) pro- 
duced five tales, in which the general principles of the 
detective story were laid down for ever. In The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue and, with a certain repulsive facetious- 
ness, in Thou Art the Man, he achieved the fusion of the 
two distinct genres and created what we may call the 
story of mystery, as distinct from pure detection on the 
one hand and pure horror on the other. In this fused 
genre, the reader’s blood is first curdled by some horrible 
and apparently inexplicable murder or portent; the 
machinery of detection is then brought in to solve the 
mystery and punish the murderer. Since Poe’s time all 
three branches—detection, mystery, and horror—have 
flourished. We have such pleasant little puzzles as Conan 
Doyle’s Case of Identity, in which there is nothing to shock 
or horrify; we have mere fantasies of blood and térror— 
human, as in Conan Doyle’s The Case of Lady Sannox, or 
supernatural, as in Marion Crawford’s The Upper Berth; 
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most satisfactory of all, perhaps, we have such fusions as 

The Speckled Band, or The Hammer of God, in which the 
ghostly terror is invoked only to be dispelled. 

- It is rather puzzling that the detectivestory should have 
had to wait so long to find a serious exponent. Having 
started so well, why did it not develop earlier? 

It may be, as Mr. E. M. Wrong has suggested in a 
brilliant little study, that throughout this early period ‘a 
faulty law of evidence was to blame, for detectives cannot 
flourish until the public has an idea of what constitutes 
proof, and while a common criminal procedure is arrest, 
torture, confession, and death’. One may go farther and 
say that, though crime stories might, and did, flourish, 
the detective story proper could not do so until public 
sympathy had veered round to the side of law and order. 
It will be noticed that, on the whole, the tendency in early 
crime literature is to admire the cunning and astuteness 
of the criminal. ‘This must be so while the law is arbitrary, 
oppressive, and brutally administered. 

We may note that, even to-day, the full blossoming of 
the detective stories is found among the Anglo-Saxon 
races. It is notorious that an English crowd tends to side 
with the policeman in a row. The British legal code, with 
its tradition of ‘sportsmanship’ and ‘fair play for the 
criminal’, is particularly favourable to the production of 
detective fiction, allowing, as it does, sufficient rope to the 
quarry to provide a ding-dong chase, rich in up-and- 
down incident. In France, also, though the street police- 
man is less honoured than in England, the detective force 
is admirably organized and greatly looked up to. France 
has a good output of detective stories, though consider- 
ably smaller than that of the English-speaking races. In 
the Southern States of Europe the law is less loved and 
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the detective story less frequent. We may not unreason- 
ably trace a connection here. 


Before tracing farther the history of detective fiction, 
let us look a little more closely at those five tales of Poe’s, 
in which so much of the future development is anticipated. 
Probably the first thing that strikes us is that Poe has 
struck out at a blow the formal outline on which a large 
section of detective fiction has been built up. In the three 
Dupin stories we have the formula of the eccentric and 
brilliant private detective whose doings are chronicled by 
an admiring and thick-headed friend. From Dupin and 
his unnamed chronicler spring a long and distinguished 
line: Sherlock Holmes and his Watson; Martin Hewitt 
and his Brett; Raffles and his Bunny (on the criminal side 
of the business, but of the same breed); Thorndyke and 
his various Jardines, Ansteys, and Jervises; Hanaud and 
his Mr. Ricardo; Poiret and his Captain Hastings; Philo 
Vance and his Van Dine. It is not surprising that this 
formula should have been used so largely, for it is ob- 
viously a very convenient one for the writer. For one 
thing, the admiring satellite may utter expressions of 
eulogy which would be unbecoming in the mouth of the 
author, gaping at his own colossal intellect. Again, the 
reader, even if he is not, in R. L. Stevenson’s phrase, 
‘always a man of such vastly greater ingenuity than the 
writer’, is usually a little more ingenious than Watson. 
He sees a little farther through the brick wall; he pierces, 
to some extent, the cloud of mystification with which the 
detective envelops himself. ‘Aha!’ he says to himself, ‘the 
average reader is supposed to see no farther than Watson. 
But the author has not reckoned with me. I am one too 
many for him.’ He is deluded. It is all a device of the 
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writer’s for flattering him and putting him on good terms 
with himself. For though the reader likes to be mystified, 
he also likes to say: ‘I told you so’, and ‘I spotted that’. 
And this leads us to the third great advantage of the 
Holmes-Watson convention: by describing the clues as 
presented to the dim eyes and bemused mind of Watson, 
the author is enabled to preserve a spurious appearance 
of frankness, while keeping to himself the special know- 
ledge on which the interpretation of those clues depends. 
This is a question of paramount importance, involving 
the whole artistic ethic of the detective story. 

As regards plot also, Poe laid down a number of sound 
keels for the use of later adventurers. Putting aside his 
instructive excursions into the psychology of detection— 
instructive, because we can trace their influence in so 
many of Poe’s successors down to the present day—put- 
ting these aside, and discounting that atmosphere of 
creepiness which Poe so successfully diffused about nearly 
all he wrote, we shall probably find that to us, sophisti- 
cated and trained on an intensive study of detective 
fiction, his plots are thin to transparency. But in Poe’s 
day they represented a new technique. As a matter of fact, 
it is doubtful whether there are more than half a dozen 
deceptions in the mystery-monger’s bag of tricks, and we 
shall find that Poe has got most of them, at any rate in 
embryo. 

Now, with The Gold Bug at the one extreme and 
Marie Roget at the other, and the other three stories occu- 
pying intermediate places, Poe stands at the parting of 
the ways for detective fiction. From him go the two great 
lines of development—the romantic and the classic, or, to 
use terms less abraded by ill-usage, the purely sensational 
and the purely intellectual. In the former, thrill is piled 
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on thrill and mystification on mystification; the reader is 
led on from bewilderment to bewilderment, till every- 
thing is explained in a lump in the last chapter. This 
school is strong in dramatic incident and atmosphere; its 
weakness is a tendency to confusion and a dropping of 
links—its explanations do not always explain; it is never 
dull, but it is sometimes nonsense. In the other—the 
purely intellectual type—the action mostly takes place in 
the first chapter or so; the detective then follows up 
quietly from clue to clue till the problem is solved, the 
reader accompanying the great man in his search and 
being allowed to try his own teeth in the material pro- 
vided. The strength of this school is its analytical ingen- 
uity; its weakness is its liability to dullness and pomposity, 
its mouthing over the infinitely little, and its lack of move- 
ment and emotion. 


In 1887, A Study in Scarlet was flung like a bombshell 
into the field of detective fiction, to be followed within a 
few short and brilliant years by the marvellous series of 
Sherlock Holmes short stories. The effect was electric. 
Conan Doyle took up the Poe formula and galvanized it 
into life and popularity. He cut out the elaborate psycho- 
logical introductions, or restated them in crisp dialogue. 
He brought into prominence what Poe had only lightly 
touched upon—the deduction of staggering conclusions 
from trifling indications in the Dumas-Cooper-Gaboriau 
manner. He was sparkling, surprising, and short. It was 
the triumph of the epigram. | 

So, with Sherlock Holmes, the ball—the original 
nucleus deposited by Edgar Allan Poe nearly forty years 
earlier—was ait last set rolling. As it went, it swelled into 
a vast mass; it set off others; it became a spate; a torrent; 
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an avalanche of mystery fiction. It is impossible to keep 
track of all the detective stories produced to-day. Book 
upon book, magazine upon magazine, pour out from the 
press crammed with murders, thefts, arsons, frauds, con- 
spiracies, problems, puzzles, mysteries, thrills, maniacs, 
crooks, poisoners, forgers, garrotters, police, spies, secret- 
service men, detectives, until it seems that half the world 
must be engaged in setting riddles for the other half to 
solve. 

The uncritical are still catered for by the ‘thriller’, in 
which nothing is explained; but connoisseurs have come, 
more and more, to call for a story which puts them on an 
equal footing with the detective himself, as regards all 
clues and discoveries. 

Seeing that the demand for equal opportunities is 
coupled to-day with an insistence on strict technical 
accuracy in the smallest details of the story, it is obvious 
that the job of writing detective stories is by no means 
growing easier. The reader must be given every clue— 
but he must not be told, surely, all the detective’s deduc- 
tions, lest he should see the solution too far ahead. Worse 
still, supposing, even without the detective’s help, he 
interprets all the clues accurately on his own account, 
what becomes of the surprise? How can we at the same 
time show the reader everything and yet legitimately 
obfuscate him as to its meaning? 

Various devices are used to get over the difficulty. 
Frequently, the detective, while apparently displaying 
his clues openly, will keep up his sleeve some bit of special 
knowledge which the reader does not possess. Another 
method of misleading is to tell the reader what the 
detective has observed and deduced—but to make the 
observations and deductions turn out to be incorrect, 
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thus leading up to a carefully manufactured surprise 
packet in the last chapter. 

Some writers, like Mrs. Agatha Christie, still cling to 
the Watson formula. The story is told through the mouth, 
or at least through the eyes of a Watson. Others, like 
A. A. Milne in his Red House Mystery, adopted a mixed 
method. Mr. Milne begins by telling his tale from a 
position of a detached spectator; later on we find that he 
has shifted round, and is telling it through the personality 
of Bill Beverley (a simple-minded, but not unintelligent 
Watson); at another moment we find ourselves actually 
looking through the eyes of Anthony Gillingham, the 
detective himself. 

In its severest form, the mystery story is a pure ana- 
lytical exercise, and, as such, may be a highly finished 
work of art, within its highly artificial limits. There is one 
respect, at least, in which the detective story has an 
advantage over every other kind of novel. It possesses an 
Aristotelian perfection of beginning, middle, and end. A 
definite and single problem is set, worked out, and solved; 
its conclusion is not arbitrarily conditioned by marriage 
or death. It has the rounded (though limited) perfection 
of a triolet. The farther it escapes from pure analysis, the 
more difficulty it has in achieving artistic unity. 

It does not, and by hypothesis, never can, attain the 
loftiest level of literary achievement. Though it deals with 
the most desperate effects of rage, jealousy, and revenge, 
it rarely touches the heights and depths of human passion. 
It presents us only with the fazt accompli, and looks upon 
death and mutilation with a dispassionate eye. It does not 
show us the inner workings of thé murderer’s mind—it 
must not; for the identity of the murderer is hidden until 
the end of the book. The victim is shown rather as a sub- 
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ject for the dissecting table than as husband and father. 

A too violent emotion flung into the glittering mechanism 
of the detective story jars the movement by disturbing its 
delicate balance. The most successful writers are those 
who contrive to keep the story running from beginning to 
end upon the same emotional level, and it is better to err 
in the direction of too little feeling than too much. Here, 
the writer whose detective is a member of the official 
force has an advantage; from him a detached attitude is 
correct; he can suitably retain the impersonal attitude of 
the surgeon. The sprightly amateur must not be sprightly 
all the time, lest at some point we should be reminded 
that this is, after all, a question of somebody’s being 
foully murdered, and that flippancy is indecent. To make 
the transition from the detached to the human point of 
view is one of the writer’s hardest tasks. It is especially 
hard when the murderer has been made human and 
sympathetic. A real person has then to be brought to the 
gallows, and this must not be done too light-heartedly. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton deals with the problem by merely 
refusing to face it. His Father Brown (who looks at sin 
and crime from the religious point of view) retires from 
the problem before the arrest is reached. He is satisfied 
with a confession. The sordid details take place ‘off’. 

Other authors permit sympathetic villains to commit 
suicide. Monsters of villainy can, of course, be brought to 
a bad end without compunction; but modern taste 
rejects: monsters, therefore the modern detective story is 
compelled to achieve a higher level of writing, and a 
more competent delineation of character. As the villain 
is allowed more good streaks in his composition, so the 
detective must achieve a tenderer human feeling beneath 
his frivolity or machine-like efficiency. 
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One fettering convention from which detective fiction 
is only very slowly freeing itself, is that of the ‘love 
interest’. Publishers and editors still labour under the 
delusion that all stories must have a nice young man and 
woman who have to be united in the last chapter. As a 
result, some of the finest detective stories are marred by a 
conventional love story, irrelevant to the action and 
perfunctorily worked in. 

The instances in which the love story is an integral part 
of the plot are extremely rare. One very beautiful exam- 
ple occurs in The Moonstone. Here the entire plot hangs on 
the love of two women for Franklin Blake. E. C. Bentley 
in Trent’s Last Case, has dealt finely with the still harder 
problem of the detective in love. Trent’s love for Mrs, 
Manderson is a legitimate part of the plot; while it does 
not prevent him from drawing the proper conclusion 
from the evidence before him, it does prevent him from 
acting upon his conclusions, and so prepares the way for 
the real explanation. Incidentally, the love story is 
handled artistically and with persuasive emotion. 

In the House of the Arrow, and, still more strikingly, in 
No Other Tiger, A. E. W. Mason has written stories of 
strong detective interest which at the same time have the 
convincing psychological structure of the novel character. 
The characters are presented as a novelist presents them 
—romantically, it is true, but without that stark insis- 
tence on classifying and explaining which turns the 
persons of the ordinary detective story into a collection 
of museum exhibits. 

Apart from such unusual instances as these, the less 
love in a detective story the better. ‘L’amour au théatre,’ 
says Racine, ‘ne peut pas étre en seconde place’, and 
this holds good of detective fiction. A casual and per- 
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functory love story is worse than no love story at all, since 
the mystery must, by hypothesis, take the first place, the 
love is better left out. 

Lynn Brock’s The Deductions of Colonel Gore, affords a 
curious illustration of this truth. Gore sets out, animated 
by an unselfish devotion to a woman, to recover some 
compromising letters for her, and, in so doing, becomes 
involved in unravelling an intricate murder plot. As the 
story goes on, the references to the beloved woman 
become chillier and more perfunctory; and not only does 
the author seem to have lost interest, but so does Colonel 
Gore. At length the author notices this, and explains it in 
a paragraph: 


There were moments when Gore accused himself— 
or, rather, felt that he ought to accuse himself—of an 
undue coldbloodedness in these speculations of his. The 
business was a horrible business. One ought to have 
been decently shocked by it. One ought to have been 
horrified by the thought that three old friends were 
involved in such a business. 

But the truth was—and his apologies to himself for 
that truth became feebler and feebler—that the thing 
had now so caught hold of him that he had come to 
regard the actors in it as merely pieces of a puzzle 
baffling and engrossing to the verge of monomania. 


There is the whole difficulty about allowing real human 
beings into a detective story. At some point or other, 
either their emotions make hay of the detective interest, 
or the detective interest gets hold of them and makes their 
emotions look like pasteboard. It is, of course, a fact that 
we all adopt a detached attitude towards ‘a good mur- 
der’ in the newspaper. Like Betteredge in The Moonstone, 
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we get ‘detective fever’, and forget the victim in the fun 
of tracking the criminal. For this reason, it is better not 
to pitch the emotional key too high at the start; the 
inevitable drop is thus made less jarring. 

Just at present, therefore, the fashion in detective fic- 
tion is to have characters credible and lively; not con- 
ventional, but on the other hand, not too profoundly 
studied—people who live more or less on the Punch level 
of emotion. A little more psychological complexity is 
allowed than formerly; the villain may not be a villain 
from every point of view; the heroine, if there is one, is 
not necessarily pure; the falsely accused innocent need 
not be a sympathetic character. The automata—em- 
bodied vices and virtues; the weeping fair-haired girl; the 
stupid but manly young man with the biceps; even the 
colossally evil scientist with the hypnotic eyes—are all 
disappearing from the intellectual branch of the art to be 
replaced by figures having more in common with 
humanity. 

We are now in a position to ask ourselves the favourite 
question of modern times: What next? Where is the 
detective story going? Has it a future? Or will the present 
boom see the end of it? 


In early mystery fiction, the problem tends to be, who 
did the crime? At first, while readers were still unso- 
phisticated, the formula of the Most Unlikely Person had 

a good run, but the reader soon learnt to see through this. 
If there was a single person in the story who appeared to 
have no motive for the crime and who was allowed to 
amble through to the penultimate ‘chapter free from any 
shadow of suspicion, that character became a marked 
man or woman. ‘I knew he must be guilty, because 
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nothing was said about him,’ said the cunning reader. 
Thus we come to a new axiom laid down by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton in a brilliant essay in the New Statesman; the 
real criminal must be suspected at least once in the 
course of the story. Once he is suspected, and then 
(apparently) cleared, he is made safe from future sus- 
picion. This is the principle behind Mr. Wills Crofts’s 
impregnable alibis, which are eventually broken down by 
painstaking inquiry. Probably the most baffling form of 
detective story is still that in which suspicion is distri- 
buted equally among a number of candidates, one of 
whom turns out to be guilty. Other developments of the 
Most Unlikely Person formula make the guilty person a 
juror at the inquest or trial, the detective himself, the 
counsel for the prosecution, and, as a supreme effort of 
unlikeliness, the actual narrator of the story. Finally, 
resort has been made to the double-cross, and the person 
originally suspected turns out to be the right person after 
all. 

There are signs, however, that the possibilities of the 
formula are becoming exhausted, and of late years much 
has been done in exploring the solution by the unexpec- 
ted means. With recent discoveries in medical and 
chemical science, this field has become exceedingly 
fruitful, particularly in the provision of new methods of 
murder. It is fortunate for the mystery-monger that, 
whereas up to the present there is only one known way of 
getting born, there are endless ways of getting killed. 


The mystery-monger’s principal difficulty is that of 
varying his surprises. ‘You know my methods, Watson,’ 
says the detective, and it is only too painfully true. The 
beauty of Watson was, of course, that after thirty years he 
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still did not know Holmes’s methods; but the average 
reader is sharper-witted. After reading half a dozen 
stories by one author he is sufficiently advanced in 
Dupin’s psychological method to see with the author’s 
eyes. He knows that when Mr. Austin Freeman drowns 
somebody in a pond full of water-snails, there will be 
something odd and localized about those snails; he knows 
that, when one of Mr. Wills Crofts’s characters has a cast- 
iron alibi, the alibi will turn out to have holes in it; he 
knows that if Father Knox casts suspicion on a Papist the 
Papist will turn out to be innocent; instead of detecting 
the murderer, he is engaged in detecting the writer. That 
is why he gets the impression that the writer’s later books 
are seldom or never ‘up to’ his earlier efforts. He has 
become married to the writer’s muse, and marriage has 
destroyed the mystery. 

There certainly does seem a possibility that the 
detective story will sometime come to an end, simply 
because the public will have learnt all the tricks. But it 
has probably many years to go yet, and in the meantime 
‘a new and less frigid formula will probably have de- 
veloped, linking it more closely to the novel of manners 
and separating it more widely from the novel of adven- 
ture. The latter will, no doubt, last as long as humanity, 
and while crime exists, the crime thriller will hold its 
place. It is, as always, the higher type that is threatened 
with extinction. 

At the present time the detective story is profiting by a 
reaction against novels of the static type. Mr. E. M. 
Forster is indeed left murmuring regretfully, “Yes, ah! 
Yes—the novel tells a story’: but the majority of the 
public are rediscovering that fact with cries of triumph. 
Sexual abnormalities are suffering a slight slump at the 
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moment; the novel of passion still holds the first place, 
especially among women, but even women seem to be 
growing out of the simple love story. Probably the cheer- 
ful cynicism of the detective tale suits better with the 
spirit of the times than the sentimentality which ends in 
wedding bells. For, make no mistake about it, the 
detective story is part of the literature of escape and not 
of expression. We read tales of domestic unhappiness 
because that is the kind of thing which happens to us; but 
when these things gall too close to the sore, we fly to 
mystery and adventure because they do not, as a rule, 
happen to us. ‘The detective story,’ says Philip Guedalla. 
‘is the normal recreation of noble minds.’ 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF 
DR. BEDDOES 


“You know Beddoes?’ The answer will be some murmur 
about Death’s Fest-Book. ‘But his father?’ A shadowy 
vision may rise in the memory of an eccentric old gentle- 
man leading a cow up his patients’ staircases to improve 
the air in their bedrooms. So much of immortality blesses 
the human clay which has the good fortune to be im- 
printed in passing by the light toe of Mr. Strachey. The 
author of Books and Characters has wedded poor Dr. 
Beddoes to that cow. Man cannot put them asunder 
now, nor death part them. And yet Dr. Beddoes was 
famous once. Kant admired his Essay on Consumption. 
Southey wrote of him: ‘From Beddoes I hoped for more 
good for the human race than from any other individual’. 
Coleridge, the Doctor’s patient at one time in his long 
struggle with opium, was overwhelmed at his death— 
‘I felt that more had been taken out of my life by this 
than by any former event’. Dr. Beddoes does indeed 
deserve a little twig or two of laurel on his own account; 
the son-in-law of Richard Edgeworth, brother-in-law of 
Maria, and father of the most macabre of English poets, 
was also remarkable in a less relative way and a very 
strange figure indeed, himself. 

Thomas Beddoes was born at Shiffnall in 1760. As a 
small child he refused to play-games; at school his com- 
panions wondered ‘why he was always thinking’, with- 
out, however, taking the steps usual in places of education 
to prevent such behaviour: ‘for’ his silence,’ says Dr. 
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Stock, his fellow-physician and biographer, ‘was not the 
silence of moroseness, but was frequently interrupted by 
some friendly remark which he made to one playful 
group after another, as he passed them in succession’. 
From this scene of successful condescension he passed, 
aged thirteen, into the hands of the Rev. Samuel Dick- 
enson, Rector of Plymhill, who testifies: ‘During the 
period (two years) that Dr. Beddoes was under my care, 
his mind was so intent upon literary pursuits, chiefly the 
attainment of classical learning, that I do not recollect 
his having devoted a single day, or even an hour, to 
diversions or frivolous amusements of any kind. His 
vacant hours were generally employed in reading 
Reviews.’ 

Either the Rev. Dickenson did not know all, or did 
not choose to say it; for it appears that the young 
Beddoes was not quite such a dazzling white as he is 
here painted. He had one passion—whist; so violent, 
that he might have encountered Mrs. Battle with a 
mutual fervour; indeed, he looked forward to being 
grown up mainly for the prospect of being able to play 
whist all day long. But perhaps the Rev. Dickenson 
himself did not count that noble game as a ‘diversion 
or frivolous amusement’. At all events, at Pembroke, 
Oxford, whére Beddoes next proceeded at sixteen, he 
was thought as good a player as any in England, and 
could recapitulate at the end of a game when and by 
whom each card had been played. He also shot. But all 
this did not prevent him from mastering first classics, then 
modern languages which he taught himself, then natural 
science. Even from his shooting expeditions he returned 
loaded, if not with game, with mineralogical specimens. 
It is needless to add that as an undergraduate ‘he still 
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preserved the same equanimity which had characterized 
his garlier years, and although exposed to the contagion 
of intemperate and licentious example, his moral con- 
duct was believed to be irreproachable’. 

After taking his medical degree, he became Chemical 
Lecturer at Oxford, drawing, it is said, such crowds as 
the University had not seen since the thirteenth century. 
But it was not all work and no play; for instance, there 
were fireworks. ‘Last night I astonished this part of 
England with sending up an air-balloon; filled partly 
with light, partly with heavy inflammable air. I was 
desirous to try whether such a mass of inflammable air, 
burning at a considerable height in the atmosphere, 
would produce any imitation of fiery meteors.’ The 
experiment was perfect; the balloon burnt ravishingly, 
a mile high. Since, however, Dr. Beddoes goes on to add, 
‘I have never beheld an igneous meteor, and as descrip- 
tions of such objects are very ill calculated to convey 
accurate ideas, I cannot pretend to ascertain the re- 
semblance or difference’, he does not seem to have 
ended much wiser than he began. But it remains a very 
characteristic experiment. All his life he was to pursue 
the remarkable; all his life his ruling passion was to be 
for gases and ‘Factitious Airs’. He ran after a hundred 
other things, but to them he returned, as if his little 
round person had been itself a sort of balloon. With them 
he tried to bleach negroes; for their sake he escorted 
cows into bedrooms, while the enraged lodging-house 
keepers of Clifton called Heaven to witness that they 
had not let their stairs for hoofed traffic; in their name 
he wrote works and founded Pneumatic Institutions; 
and when the end came, he seems to have died feeling 
sadly that they had been after all an ignis fatuus. 
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Meanwhile, however, he pursued also, it must be 
admitted, a multitude of lesser loves. He produced papers 
on Basalts, on the conversion of cast into malleable iron, 
on the abuses of the Bodleian Library, and on the Curl 
in Potatoes; he planned a set of Botanical Dialogues; he 
penned Observations on the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence, 
with Reflections on Language, and a ‘Letter to a Lady on 
the Instruction of the Poor’. Nor was his mind limited 
to the merely utilitarian; no one could show more 
sensitiveness, even in that age, to horrid scenery. He 
visited Rhayader in Wales, and found the wildernesses 
round the Devil’s Bridge ‘worthy of a gang of Salvator’s 
banditti’. ‘The sensations excited by this combination 
are terribly sublime; in nervous people they would be 
painful. One of our party, as he was crossing the bridge 
after a moonlight view of these woods and waiters, felt 
as if a murderer was at his heels, with intent to throw 
his body into the depths below.’ 

No one can be surprised after this to find the Doctor 
mountaineering on Parnassus. ‘The result was a poem on 
Alexander’s Expedition into India, in the style of The 
Loves of the Plants. A work of no less purpose than art, it 
had two main objects: first, to prove what some of 
Dr. Darwin’s friends had denied, that the style of The 
Loves of the Plants, however sublime, could be imitated; 
secondly, to denounce the British domination of India, 
as neither moral nor expedient. To this end the poem 
was accompanied by excursuses, nearly as long as itself, 
on the character of Alexander the Great; on the insti- 
tutions of the Hindoos and ‘that torpid state which is 
peculiar to Asia’; on Explosive Compositions; on the 
Antiquity of the Hindoos (here the author audaciously 
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asserted, in the teeth of Moses, that geology ‘proves the 
earth to have existed for millions of years, perhaps of 
ages’); on the complexion of the natives of Hot Countries; 
and lastly on the iniquities of British rule in India, with 
documentary evidence. ‘If these documents be correct,’ 
remarks Dr. Stock, anxious but discreet, ‘a review of 
them cannot but excite both grief and apprehension.’ 
Only one thing was wanting: the great work was never 
published. 

It was, however, privately printed, woodcuts to illus- 
trate 1t being cut by a parish clerk and the type set up 
in a remote village by a young female. ‘I know not,’ 
says the Doctor with some complacency, ‘if women be 
commonly engaged in printing, but their nimble and 
delicate fingers seem extremely well adapted to the office 
of compositor, and it will be readily granted that em- 
ployment for females is among the greatest desiderata of 
society.’ As so often, in his own odd way he was on the 
track of something perfectly sound; it is sad that the 
Doctor could not forehear across a century to come the 
clatter, like an army of cavalry, of a hundred thousand 
typists, their ‘nimble and delicate fingers’ at last so well 
employed! 

But the poem—we cannot leave that unquoted. The 
armada sails: 


By moss-grown clifts where infant fountains weep, 
By cataracts thundering down the shattered steep; 
Where from the rocky pier and stream-worn cave 
Umbrageous forests span the lucid wave, 
Sail after sail they trace the mazy way, 
Their clamours mingle and their state display. 
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The army takes the road: 


With deep-felt tread the sounding march disturbs 
The dark recesses of the matted herbs; 

Uncoiling serpents rear the towery crest, 

Point the dire hiss, and swell the speckled breast. 


Thus wrote the friend of the Ancient Mariner; and yet 
the author of these lines had some ear for the sonorous, 
if he had small sense of the ridiculous. Strange age of 
poetry, when it is hardly decent for a lady-noun to stir 
abroad unlackeyed by an epithet, and the right tone 
remains so rigidly impersonal that a personal pronoun 
is hardly allowed and not a word can call its heart its 
own: ‘point the dire hiss and swell the speckled breast’— 
one would think they were two different kinds of games! 

And did the poem succeed? To Dr. Beddoes, as to 
Achilles, Heaven granted part, and part refused. He 
proved that The Loves of the Plants was not utterly in- 
imitable, for he successfully passed off fragments of his 
poem on his opponents as unpublished work by Dr. 
Darwin: the English, on the other hand, are still in 
India. At all events, Dr. Beddoes was not inspired to 
pursue poetry much further. To us, indeed, when 
mounted on Pegasus, he has rather the air of the White 
Knight, so hung over is he with danglements and ex- 
crescences, with appendices on Explosive Compositions 
and discussions whether black men are black owing to 
‘lack of oxygene in the rete muscosum’, and why it is that 
they smell. But a few other fragments of verse survive, 
including a not unamusing parody (1795) of the new 
style in poetry as seen by a staunch Darwinian. It is a 
description of a cottage and, though older than Lyrical 
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Ballads, satirizes a type of verse that Wordsworth was 
soon to make famous: 


Here, when silently 
Coating the green and lozenged panes, thick snow 
Bedims the scanty daylight, nestles the snug 
Family, delighted up the chimney’s shaft, 
Illumining the chasm, to trace the spark’s 
Ascent; or touch with timid finger-tip 
The faggot’s hissing ooze, and sniff the fumes. 


I knew an Irishman; to England he 

Came every spring a hay-making; and much 

Would praise his cabin. By a bog it stood, 

And he had store of peats. Without a chimney 

Stood the little cabin. Full of warmth and smoke, 

It cherished its owner. The smoke he loved, 

Loved for the warmth’s sake, though it bleared his eyes. 


Now when the North-East pinches, I bethink me 
Of this poor Irishman; and think ‘how sweet 

‘It were to house with him and pat his cur, 
‘And peel potatoes mid his cabin’s smoke’. 


A little earlier, in 1793, he had assailed belles-lettres 
in yet another direction, that of fiction. And here the 
Muses smiled more easily: The History of Isaac Jenkins, 
relating ‘the reform of a drunken labourer and his 
return to habits of sobriety and industry’, sold ten 
thousand copies in a few weeks, and forty thousand by 
the end of 1796. But Dr. Beddoes, always seeking some 
new thing, never followed up this triumph; though it is 
true that there was found among his papers at his death 
a fragment intriguingly entitled ‘Simple Stephen and 
His Friend the Double-faced Cook’. One recognizes there 
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the father of the author of The Oviparous Tailor.. Mean- 
while, however, his prancing pen had run him into 
trouble in quite another quarter. 

The French Revolution had broken out. In his first 
enthusiasm Dr. Beddoes became a-Jacobin in his sym- 
pathies: the University of Oxford, on the other hand, 
did not. During the autumn of 1792 an advertisement 
had appeared in a Shropshire paper near his home, 
appealing for charity for French Emigrant Clergy. 
Dr. Beddoes at once countered by distributing a political 
handbill in ‘which he denounced the said Clergy and 
complained, it may well be with truth, that their 
advocates were ‘tending to inflame the people of 
England to a thirst of blood against the French’. This 
attitude and the outcry it provoked were a main cause 
of his resigning his lectureship at Oxford. The next two 
years were occupied with Isaac Jenkins, Factitious Airs, 
and the first schemes for the Pneumatic Institution; but 
he was not yet silenced as a political pamphleteer, and 
from 1795 to 1797 he continued very busy making things 
harder for Mr. Pitt. His principles were far, indeed, from 
blood-red. He became bitterly disgusted and disappointed 
as the Revolution went on, ‘losing that aimable aspect 
which it bore in the beginning’. But he very reasonably 
hated war abroad and repression at home; and he said 
so. The best-known of his attacks was his Essay on the 
Public Merits of Mr. Pitt, a work of an irony so subtle that 
it was in danger at times of being mistaken for real 
panegyric. Indeed, his friend Dr. Darwin, in acknowledg- 
ing a presentation copy, suggested the use of a new mark of 
punctuation to indicate irony: ‘as, for instance, a note 
of admiration inverted, or some other mark which should 
admonish the cursory reader of what he had to expect’. 
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There is no reason to suspect Dr. Darwin of malice: 
but his suggestion was not adopted. 

The pamphlet was to have been embellished with two 
etchings, one of them ‘a column decorated with death’s 
heads, leaning on one side, with a gaping fissure at its 
base, threatening to crush the by-standers in its fall; 
and containing a short inscription to Mr. Pitt’. But this 
excursion of Dr. Beddoes into pictorial art was for some 
reason never carried out. There followed, however, in 
the same year (1796) a second onslaught on the Govern- 
ment, A Letter to Mr. Pitt on the Scarcity, in which he put 
forward the ingenious project of guarding against famine 
by feeding our cattle on carrots and potatoes instead of 
grass and hay. If this seems at first sight a Laputan sort 
of scheme, it may be explained that by this means, in 
case of scarcity, we could feed not only on our cattle 
but on their food. However, this brave plan seems to 
have gone the way of Dr. Darwin’s inverted marks of 
admiration. And in 1797, with a final pamphlet entitled 
Alternatives Compared; or, What shall the Rich do to be Safe 
(a point in which the Rich have seldom needed much 
instruction), the Doctor’s Demosthenic phase came to 
an end. : 

There had been yet other side-shows in these years, 
such as a design for Rational Toys (geometrical forms 
and machine models to take to pieces) to be financed by 
subscriptions, of one hundred pounds for each share— 
a sum so ambitious that no more came of this “scheme 
of boundless utility’, with its anticipations of Meccano 
and Montessori. But even “with Dr. Beddoes it is 
necessary to come back in the end to his real business in 
life—medicine. After leaving Oxford he began to project 


a Pneumatic Institution, for the curative use of gases, 
| Cc 
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at Clifton Hotwells. He had already been interested in 
the production and use of what he elegantly calls 
‘Factitious Airs’, and this interest had taken strange 
forms. We have seen him in his poem on Alexander 
speculating about the complexions of negroes; nor did 
he only speculate. ‘At Oxford,’ he writes, ‘in 1790, I 
proposed to a distressed negro to try to whiten part of 
his skin with oxygenated marine acid air. He was to 
exhibit the appearance, if it should be curious, for the 
relief of his family’. By immersion in a jar of gas the 
Doctor did succeed in turning the man’s arm grey, his 
fingers the colour of white-lead paint, and some of his 
hair (this may seem less surprising) quite white. But 
curious as the appearance may have been, it cannot 
have brought in much relief for his family, for in ten or 
twelve days he was as black again as ever. But Dr. 
Beddoes was a persistent character; years afterwards, at 
Bristol, he caught another distressed negro, but with even 
more disappointing results. For when the creature’s arm 
was put into the chlorine, some scratches on it smarted 
so violently that he hastily snatched it out again; and 
‘was afterwards sufficiently artful,’ says Dr. Stock, ‘to 
station himself in the neighbourhood of the Institution, 
and to appeal to the compassion of all he met by telling 
them he had’been decoyed thither, and made, without 
his knowledge, the subject of a cruel and unheard-of 
experiment’. From the point of view of charity, at ail 
events, Dr. Beddoes’s second attempt would seem to have 
been more successful than his first. 

But he was mainly concerned with more serious objects 
than making Ethiopians change their skins; he had great 
hopes of curing the sick by giving them modified air or 
gases to breathe. Hence the cows. Their use for con- 
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sumptives was not his own idea. In his Considerations on 
the Medicinal Use and on the Production of Factitious Airs, he 
quotes several cases, among others that of a young lady 
of Sweden, who had been given over as hopeless and 
was placed by a certain Dr. Bergius in a large hall with 
stables for four cows. A stage was constructed to hold a 
bed and chairs for her on a level with the cows’ heads. 
By the next summer she was cured; in the winter follow- 
ing she grew tired of her cows and abandoned them. 
But this infidelity was rewarded. In the spring she caught 
cold; her malady returned; still she refused even to sleep 
with the cows; and soon after perished miserably. Whether 
this remarkable effect was due to the cows’ subtracting 
oxygen from the air, or adding alkaline exhalations to it, 
or simply to their maintaining an even and genial 
warmth, as a kind of central heating, Dr. Beddoes seems 
to have remained in doubt. 

He also experimented with nitrous oxide or laughing- 
gas; the curious effects of which were now first discovered 
by the young Humphrey Davy, whom Beddoes had 
unearthed as an obscure surgeon’s apprentice of nineteen 
at Penzance and made superintendent of the Pneumatic 
Institution. This strange gas prodtced, as may be imag- 
ined, much excitement at the time, and a good deal of 
scepticism; witness a story in the reminiscences of Cottle, 
the Bristol publisher who was a friend of Southey and 
Coleridge: ‘It became now an object with Dr. B. to 
witness the effects this potent gas might produce on one 
of the softer sex, and he prevailed on a courageous young 
lady (Miss ) to breathe out-of his pretty green bag 
this delightful nitrous oxide. After a few inspirations, to 
the astonishment of everybody, the young lady dashed 
out of the room and house, when, racing down Hope 
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Square, she leaped over a great dog in her way, but being 
pursued by the fleetest of her friends, the fair fugitive, or 
rather temporary maniac, was at length overtaken and 
secured, without further damage.’ After this, Mr. Cottle 
himself wisely refused a trial inhalation; as for the ladies 
of Bristol ‘not one, after this time, could be prevailed 
upon to look at the green bag, or hear of nitrous oxide, 
without horror’. 

But in spite of such diversions the Pneumatic Institu- 
tion, when at last opened in 17098 by the financial aid of 
friends, did not prosper. After beginning with the 
brightest hopes the patients grew disgruntled; what was 
worse, they grew suspicious that they were being ex- 
perimented on; as indeed they were. Death and doubt 
thinned their numbers, until at last, says Cottle, the 
Doctor was driven to pay his poorer patients sixpence a 
day ‘so that when all hopes of cure had subsided, it 
became a mere pecuniary calculation with the sufferers 
whether, for a parish allowance of three shillings a week, 
they should submit, or not, to be drenched with these 
nauseous gases’. In 1801 Humphrey Davy went to 
London; the Institution gradually transformed itself into 
an ordinary hospital; and was finally abandoned by its 
creator in 1807, the year before his death. 

But that restless brain was really happier framing 
propaganda than prescriptions. His medical writings 
provide a formidable and sometimes entertaining list of 
titles; nor did he stop at writing. In 1797 he arranged 
in Bristol a course of lectures on anatomy by two local 
surgeons; for which he himself penned an introductory 
lecture full of pompous but sensible observations on the 
dangers to public health that might be diminished by 
public knowledge. The experiment was a success; and. 
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Dr. Beddoes, passing from audacity to audacity, now 
instituted ‘a more select course, adapted for a female 
audience’. He was fully aware of his peril. ‘People,’ he 
writes, ‘less easily resist temptations to be witty than to 
be wicked; and in case of failure, the wits of Bristol 
would doubtless have vied with one another in reporting 
them as would-be tutors to the ladies in anatomy’. However, 
the brave were fortunate and the wits of Bristol remained 
silent. According to Dr. Stock: ‘a prospectus of lectures 
was drawn up, from which every topic which might, by 
possibility, afford room for a perverted imagination to 
lay hold of, was sedulously excluded. To ensure a select 
audience, tickets were issued for ladies only; but each 
lady was at liberty to introduce a gentleman. About 
forty ladies of great respectability entered their names; 
and they expressed the greatest satisfaction with the 
course, which consisted of ten lectures.’ From first to last, 
in fact, ‘no circumstance occurred that could give alarm 
to the most timid female delicacy, or excite disgust in 
the most refined mind’. 

But the pen remained the Doctor’s favourite medical 
instrument. He had a large practice; but he loved even 
better to preach. He wrote for members of his profession 
on technical subjects like Digitalis or Sea-scurvy; he 
wrote for the general public such works as his Popular 
Essay on Consumption and his Manual of Health, or The 
Invalid Conducted Safely through the Seasons; he wrote for 
the poor A Guide for Self-preservation and Parental Affection 
and Good Advice for the Husbandman in Harvest and for All 
Those who Labour Hard in Hot Births; as also for Others Who 
will Take it in Warm Weather. Throughout these strangely- 
entitled works runs the same characteristic mixture of 
oddity, pomposity, and sense. He attacks the sentimental 
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neglect of the consumptive: ‘the personal charms of 
young females have occasioned them in all countries to 
be compared to flowers. Hence a young woman whose 
lungs are fatally affected is a blossom nipped by un- 
timely frost. The imagination proceeds with the met- 
aphor; and, in virtue of such poetical logic, it seems to 
be concluded that the drooping human being feels no 
more than the drooping vegetable expresses.’ While quite 
aware how grotesque such an innovation must seem, he 
wants girls to take exercise and play games. After all, 
what could seem more. ridiculous than dancing, ‘if 
familiarity had not taken away its power to produce 
laughter?’ Similarly, in his Hygeia he spares neither girls’ 
schools with their mental over-strain and their melan- 
choly crocodiles, nor the vagaries of women’s dress—‘as 
if there existed a solemn compact in virtue of which one 
set of persons had engaged to destroy their health in 
making what another set should destroy their health in 
wearing’. ‘Sugar,’ he continues, ‘is not the only luxury 
moistened with human tears, or spotted with human 
blood. Let the dress and equippage of a birth-day lady 
be analysed. Let the processes, by which they have been 
wrought into splendour, be brought before the imagina- 
tion. . . . A course of lectures on the bodies of only ten 
young pesblel murdered by the preparation of the articles 
of luxury, and of ten others murdered by the use of those 
articles, might more improve the present age in its 
individual and relative capacities, than all the elemen- 
tary treatises of morality that have ever been composed.’ 

There is vigorous sense in this. But the reformer in him 
was liable to turn fanatic. Drink he regarded as the brew 
of devils and publicans as priests offering human victims 
to Moloch: ‘every apartment devoted to the circulation 
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of the glass, may be regarded as a temple set apart for 
suth sacrifices’. Even tea is frowned on; even novels, to 
this brother-in-law of Maria Edgeworth, are depraving, 
and actually the source of certain diseases. Fortunately, 
he never lived to read his son’s wild poetry. It was, 
indeed, to narratives of passion that he really objected; 
for he admired Sterne, and could himself be sardonically 
playful on occasion, as when in his introduction to 
Brown’s Elements of Medicine he sketched an Iatrologia, 
or Linnzan classification of physicians into genera and 
species ‘according to their salutary, their neutral, or 
their noxious qualities’. ‘It is said,’ records Dr. Stock, 
‘that this publication had not long appeared, before the 
friendly zeal of some of its readers had traced among 
some of their medical acquaintance the supposed arche- 
type of every sketch, the features of which were un- 
favourable.’ Even the friends of modern novelists could 
hardly have a brighter time. 

As a person Dr. Beddoes seems to have shown the 
same combination of solidity and oddity, gravity and 
humour. Unattractive to look at (‘so short and fat that 
he might do for a shew’ was the hearsay account of 
himself he was once given by a lady who did not know 
him, at breakfast in an inn) and almost forbidding in 
his manner, he could yet relax to a charming smile. 
Behind his rolling periods lurked a strange and wayward 
imagination; behind his coldness, a great warmth of 
affection. In 1794 he fell very much in love with, and 
married, Anna the daughter of Richard Edgeworth, who 
had helped him in various ways at Clifton; there was a 
good deal of the same solemn yet shuttle-witted in- 
genuity about both men, and the author of Practical 
Education was doubtless interested in the projector of 
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Rational Toys. They must, indeed, have made the oddest 
pair—the stocky, poetical physician and the chubby 
Irish squire who marched so purposefully from scheme 
to scheme, from self-improvement to self-improvement, 
from wife to wife, beginning with an undergraduate 
elopement and ending with four families. Time has been 
kinder to him than to his son-in-law; he has been pre- 
served by his daughter as Beddoes could not be by the 
son whom he left a child of six; so that Richard Edge- 
worth still looms through the haze of a hundred years 
as the inventor of the ‘tellograph’, and perambulators 
for measuring land, and carriages on one wheel, and 
carriages with sails, and new kinds of locks and clocks, 
not to mention an iron-framed spire with tiles painted 
to look like Portland stone, which rose on to its church- 
tower at the call of a bugle—‘with a slow, majestic 
motion,’ says Maria, in her enthusiasm quoting Matthew 
Arnold before his birth; as the friend of Sandford-and- 
Merton Day (until the death of that educator by being 
thrown from a young horse which did not appreciate 
his admonitions), and the triumphant husband of two 
sisters whom Mr. Day had successively wooed in vain; 
as the patriarch surrounded by nineteen children, to- 
gether with a sprinkling of sisters of wives past and 
present. His daughter Anna Beddoes remains a vaguer 
figure: ‘the best and most amiable woman in the world,’ 
says Humphrey Davy; she seems to have been as gay 
and witty as her husband and, in after-years, her son 
were shy and reserved. 

There is, however, one relation where the Doctor can 
be seen at his ease—in his letters to the sister of a young 
lady (not, so far as I can tell, the heroine who leapt over 
the great dog, but another) who had a hysterical attack 
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through smelling his nitrous oxide. He became a great 
friend of both, and these letters to the younger show 
quite a new side of him, with their stress on the im- 
portance of gaiety, their teasing of her and of himself. 
Yet the end of his life, which came suddenly on the 
Christmas Eve of 1808, when he was only forty-eight, 
found him depressed by the feeling of having wasted his 
gifts in pursuing too many wandering fires. He wrote of 
himself to Davy from his death-bed as ‘one who has 
scattered abroad the avena fatua of knowledge, from 
which neither branch nor blossom nor fruit has resulted’. 

It was largely true. The same judgement is passed on 
him by Atkinson in his Medical Bibliography! of 1834: 
“His works embrace the most extended surface of queries 
and inquiry; touching, like a vessel of discovery at every 
little topic or island; but yet, with top-sails set, as if 
stinted to time. For as an author he appears to have 
been always in a hurry to reach the mart of novelty and 
invention, lest others should arrive there before him; so 
that it became through life a perpetual tilt and tourna- 
ment for fame.’ 

1 This is a most curious compilation. It is dedicated to ‘All Idle 
Medical Students’, and its author, who had been surgeon to the 
Duke of York, shows all the freakishness that could be expected 
even from the son of a friend of Sterne. ‘Wanting better amuse- 
ment,’ he explains, ‘I stumbled on this dry, dusty, tedious, accursed, 
hateful bibliography.’ He certainly did not take the task too 
seriously. He only covered the letters A and B; and he adds: ‘I have 
studiously avoided much communication with the Germans, or 
with their most excellent authors, and, in most humble deference, 
with the dead languages; for everything dead, except victuals, I 
abhor. And notwithstanding I possess Noéhde’s German Grammar 
or Syntax, yet I know not so much of that tongue as of a neat’s 
tongue; or as a child just born. Nay, in point of guttural expression, 
I know less. The German tongue is to’me most odontalgoid and 
difficult.’ 
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This verdict of one eccentric on another exaggerates, 
I suspect, the Doctor’s thirst for mere notoriety. It is 
difficult to feel sure, for the good Dr. Stock was no 
Boswell; Coleridge wrote that he was filled with pain 
and shame at the prospect of such a biographer, and 
Southey suggested beforehand as a vignette for the work 
‘a funeral lamp beside an urn, and Dr. Stock in the act 
of placing an extinguisher on it’; but both in this Lefe 
and in his own writings Beddoes seems possessed much 
more by a disinterested passion for good and, it must be 
added, for novelty. He was no fool, no mere crank. 
Many of the views he held—on war, on the age of the 
earth, on dress and education and health—seem far 
from foolish now; and if his gases in general disappointed 
him as means of healing, medicine has, at all events, 
learnt since then to make abundant use of oxygen and 
nitrous oxide. With a less restless curiosity he might have 
succeeded better in life; but he might also have enjoyed 
himself less; perhaps he has since found consolation 
among the shades, in the congenial and no less omniv- 
orously curious society of old Burton and Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

To us he remains an interesting creature not only for 
his own sake, but for his son’s. Heredity in biography 
is a snare; and there seems to have been little enough 
outwardly in common between the thick-set little doctor 
and his emaciated, mummy-like offspring. Certainly, 
there was one vital difference: the lack of self-confidence 
and despondency about his work which attacked the 
father only at the end of his life, early beset and cramped 
his far more morbid son. But, apart from that, there are 
striking resemblances. The same cold reserve masking 
strong feelings, the same hectic industry, the same 
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bizarrerie of mind are prominent in both. The poet who 
was, at the same time, the most brilliant medical pupil 
Blumenbach had known in fifty years; the writer of 
revolutionary articles who got himself hunted in turn 
from Bavaria, Ziirich, Prussia, and Hanover; the too 
versatile worker who was perpetually starting and 
abandoning new tragedies, to leave in the end a heap 
of fragments, owed much, for better and for worse, to 
the founder of the Pneumatic Institution. The curse of 
Reuben was upon them both—‘ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel’. Seeing them side by side, we can fancy 
a new meaning in the anguished cry of the poet’s 
Torrismond: 
O father, father, 

Take off my youth, unwrap me of my years, 

And hunt me up the dark and broken past 

Into my mother’s womb: there unbeget me; 

For till I’m in thy veins and unbegun, 

Or to the food returned which made the blood 

That did make me, no possible lie can ever 

Unroot my feet of thee. 
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NEW NOVELS 


There are some of us for whom the true poetry of the 
United States is to be found not so much in the flood of 
poems and novels which its intelligentsia yearly produce, 
as in those glamorous and highly-coloured advertise- 
ments which illuminate the middle pages of its great 
popular magazine. Canvassing the merits of some 
breakfast-food, motor-car or superlative brand of silk 
hosiery, such advertisements throw a curious light upon 
the character and aspirations of the enormous public 
they are designed to capture. They make a naive appeal 
to transatlantic snobbery, intimating that ‘social prom- 
inence’ is inseparable from a certain kind of elastic or 
tooth-paste. But one delights in them chiefly because the 
materialism they reflect is so opulent, simple, uncom- 
plicated and self-assured. Here is civilization in all its 
comfort without any of its attendant disadvantages. Here 
is a wealth of material pleasures among which the chosen 
people of ‘God’s own country’ may lie down and take 
their fill. Yet Americans as a race are not notoriously 
eupeptic, and, when indigestion supervenes, the attack 
is often extraordinarily acute. 

Ernest Hemingway, for example, is a symptom of 
transatlantic indigestion, though he has contrived to 
retain a large measure of his native virtue. Fiesta showed 
us. the plenitude of American hedonism all turned to 
bitterness and despair. Instead of the Packards, the 
central-heated Tudor drawing-rooms, the snowy table- 
cloths and shining silver, the rich yet wholesome food, he 
described the existence of a group of expatriated Ameri- 
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cans round and about Montparnasse. The characters 
drink, mixing their drinks as only the thoroughly dejected 
know how. They spend their lives pushing back and forth 
through the swing doors of innumerable Bars Select. They 
have the desperate clannishness which is peculiar to the 
utterly vagrant. Here once again is a portrait of the world 
in which Christian names are universally employed, but 
bear no real relation to the degree of intimacy or affec- 
tion which exists between the users. Fiesta, in brief, is a 
description of the sort of coterie which clings together as 
shipwrecked sailors huddle together upon a raft, Ennui, 
that steady-swimming shark, careering sleeplessly in 
their wake. ‘We are a lost generation’, exclaim the ship- 
wrecked mariners with one voice. In this sense, Heming- 
way belongs to the literature of the decadence. But it is 
a very young decadence, and very different from its 
nineteenth-century prototype. 

Otherwise, the great merit of Hemingway’s novels and 
short stories consists in the writer’s courageous approxi- 
mation to a new American prose-style. Most American 
novelists are still content to employ a form of rather dog- 
eared literary English; Hemingway has realized that 
American literature cannot develop until it possesses a 
dialect ofits own. While continuing to write English, that 
is to say, he has managed to inoculate the language with 
something of the rapid, descriptive quality of the Ameri- 
can spoken tongue. Thus, as we read Hemingway, al- 
most for the first time we seem to be reading the product 
of a distinctive and adventurous race. Ernest Hemingway 
is not a painstaking and inferior yersion of Mr. Wells or 
Mr. George Moore. He is an American and has an 
American’s virtues and limitations. The language he 
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uses is in its infancy; but that it has enormous descriptive 
possibilities the novelist has already shown. 

Reading A Farewell to Arms (Cape. 7s. 6d.), 1 am not sure 
that, absorbing as his latest novel is, it does not fall short 
of many passages of Fiesta and the volume of stories 
entitled Men Without Women. There, particularly in the 
chapter which describes the public holiday in a Spanish 
town. and in the story which deals with the efforts of a 
superannuated bullfighter to get work, Hemingway’s 
characteristic short sentence, innocent of relative clauses, 
and general staccato mannerisms produced an effect 
which was extraordinarily concentrated and extra- 
ordinarily vivid. A Farewell to Arms is slightly more 
deliberate; now and then Hemingway’s prose method 
seems to be in danger of becoming a trick. Yet this 
novel, a history of love and war upon the Italian front, 
will bear comparison with any other novel published 
in England or America during the last two or three years. 
Some few readers may be shocked; many will complain 
that the impression it leaves behind it is disjointed and 
incomplete. No reader but must acknowledge that 
Hemingway is a writer who stands apart from the rank 
and file of his scribbling contemporaries; that, although 
one may perhaps resent his atmosphere, it is so subtly 
evoked that situation and characters have a liveliness and 
humanity which it is difficult to dismiss or to forget. 

But, if Hemingway’s minor characters continue im- 
personally to drift and gabble through the mind long 
after they should have been laid to rest between the end- 
papers of his novel, Oblomov is one of those mighty crea- 
tions who seems never to have been absent from it, so 
forcibly reminiscent is he of all that is weakest and most 
helpless in ourselves. For the hero of Ivan Goncharov’s 
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great novel, first published in 1858 and now well trans- 
lated by Mrs. Duddington (Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d.), 
represents that principle of sloth and insufficiency which 
makes it hard, and sometimes impossible, either to get 
up in the morning, to write letters or to keep appoint- 
ments. When the novel opens, Oblomov is lying distract- 
edly in bed, trying to get up. Hundreds of pages later, 
and he is still in bed. Yet Oblomov is at bottom a sym-. 
pathetic, intelligent and charming person. Something is 
lacking in his composition; he has always been waiting 
for a sign, and a sign has never come: ‘Do you know, 
Andrey,’ he murmurs, in his dull and sleepy tone, ‘there 
has never been a flame burning in my life, either to save 
or to destroy me!’ 

Other admirable translations, though of course, there 
is an immense disparity between the works translated, 
are Early Sorrow by Thomas Mann, translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter (Secker. 5s.), and The Whistlers Room by Paul 
Alverdes, translated by Basil Creighton (Secker. 55.). 
Early Sorrow is a brilliant short story in Thomas Mann’s 
best vein. Theme and method are alike simple. The 
telling is faintly sentimental and is shot through with that 
queer morbidity so typical of modern German literature. 
Alverdes shows it too. His study of the four soldiers who 
have been wounded in the throat and can only communi- 
cate by means of chuckling whispers, who live together 
in the same hospital-room—of the pride and interest 
with which they come to regard their disability, bears a 
striking resemblance to Mann’s epic account of the con- 
sumptive colony at Davos. He reveals the same odd, 
mawkish interest in the details of human suffering; his 
story is clever but a little sentimentalized. As a corrective, 
one might turn to René Boylesve’s Young Vigilance, a 
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combined translation by H. V. Marrot of La Becquée and 
Enfant 4 la Balustrade (Elkin Mathews. ros. 6d.), both 
books which can be recommended to the special public 
which enjoys the sort of novel that necessitates a family 
tree upon the first page, and frequent references to 
ascertain the precise relationship of young Somebody 
and old Aunt Somebody-else. ig: OF 


Aspects of Biography, by André Maurois (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d.). M. Maurois can hardly fail to give us 
an interesting book. These Clark Lectures of his at Cam- 
bridge are of interest for three reasons: they are a human 
document, they are provocative of thought, and, it must 
be added, they are at times merely provocative. M. 
Maurois takes us into his confidence as to why he wrote 
Ariel, why he wrote his Disraeli, why, it is hinted, he may 
write about Meredith. We may feel some uncertainty as 
to his theory of Meredith ridding himself of egotism by 
writing The Egoist, and in fact nearly achieving a new 
self altogether through his novels: the ‘Correspondence’ 
rather shatters that idea, and the famous pose of earth- 
worship is translatable into ‘walks about Dorking’; 
what M. Maurois would make of it all is, however, quite 
another matter. He would probably say that even Dork- 
ing is mother earth. The main business of his book is a 
restless inquiry as to where we can find the truth about a 
man. In the Victorian biography? A little of it, perhaps, 
and more than might be expected: men’s deeds are often 
greater than themselves. In modern biography, as heralded 
by Mr. Lytton Strachey? A good deal more of it there, 
of course; though for our own part we should reckon 
Mr. Strachey a commentator rather than a biographer, 
not an entirely reliable one at that, and always filling the 
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role ofshowman. Moreover, despite the Albert Memorial, 
it was Prince Albert rather than Queen Victoria who 
conquered Mr. Strachey. Or are we to seek for truth in 
autobiography? Decidedly, no! Then we must fall back, 
at the sixth hour, on the novel, where the narrator, deal- 
ing with some historical character, can occupy the hidden 
and convenient vantage-point of Almighty God. And the 
lectures wind up with a delightful comparison between 
Homo Fictus, Homo Sapiens, and Homo Biographicus. 
Some charming aphorisms greet us by the way, as that 
the fact that ‘no one is a great man to his valet does not 
prove that there are no great men, but only that there 
are very few great valets’: or, again, ‘No popular novelist 
or great humorist was ever born: a little baby . . . was 
born on Wellington’s or on Shakespeare’s birthday.’ 
But M. Maurois can be very provocative. Take his 
omissions. Pace Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Nicolson, Modern 
Biography was not the offspring of 1910 or 1907. Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Mr. A. C. Benson had portrayed 
their respective fathers brilliantly and delicately long 
before. And why is there never a mention of Lee the 
American, Mr. Bradford’s acute essay towards ‘psycho- 
graphy’—the very thing M. Maurois is after? Again, 
Justinian may have closed the Schools of Athens, but an 
act of force is scarcely ‘a vast revolution in human 
thought’, and it is a far cry from the fifth century to the 
fourteenth, with the voices of Bar Sudaili, Dionysius, 
Erigena, and the Rhine Mystics filling the void. More- 
over, revolutions in formal human thought have always 
taken their due time to translate themselves into cus- 
tomary thought. Most of the world is pre-Copernican 
still. There are one or two rents, in fact, in the texture of 
this charming and suggestive book; perhaps the most 
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astonishing is the quotation whereby M. Maurois shows 
that he shares Mr. Forster’s misunderstanding of Queen 
Victoria’s celebrated ‘We are not amused’. There wasno 
‘ennui’ at the royal dinner-table, we may be pretty sure, 
after that devastating remark. 


The French Revolution, by Thomas Carlyle. With an intro- 
duction by Hilaire Belloc (Dent. 2 vols. 15s.). There are two 
main circumstances which must qualify all modern 
judgement of Carlyle’s great book. Carlyle was a 
preacher whose message has become hackneyed without 
losing its obscurity. He was a historian who lacked the 
material to deal faithfully with his theme. 

The French Revolution, the Cromwell, the Frederic 
are but three different amplifications of the same text. 
Hence the staleness of a rhetoric which has lost most 
of its appeal. Its defects were fixed once for all by 
Professor Mozley in 1846. ‘What solemn impression can 
be created by that storm and hurly-burly of nicknames 
which Mr. Carlyle raises? . . . The world, whether a 
sham or a real one, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
is going along the street to its daily work, and on turning 
a corner sees a man mounted on a tub, making faces at 
it. The world looks for an instant on the tortuous, wild, 
attitudinizing figure, on the open mouth and straining 
throat, says “Strange man!” and goes on again... . 
If the perplexed inquirer demands a little more light, 
he is told to converse with the abysses. If he is still dis- 
satisfied, he is advised to plunge into the eternities.’ The 
present-day reader—and admirer—of Carlyle is con- 
stantly brought up short by invective which misunder- 
stands, and therefore misses its object; witness his 
treatment of the ‘philosophes’, and of the Catholic 
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Church. It is permitted to think that had Carlyle 
been less of a prophet, he would have been more of a 
historian. 

It is easy to forget how near Carlyle was to his subject. 
He had not a tithe of the material for a judgement 
which we possess. He published in 1837, Michelet in 
1879, Von Sybel in 1853~79. It is not surprising that 
his book should have the faults as well as the merits 
inherent in a short perspective. The Revolution domin- 
ated his imagination by its mass and still more by its 
sound. Hence his intensely vivid apprehension of the Paris 
mobs. Hence also his fundamental mistakes. He saw the 
Revolution as the inevitable uprising of a ‘dumb genera- 
tion’, maddened by neglect, misgoverned by outworn 
shams. ‘For as Hierarchies and Dynasties of all kinds... 
have ruled over the world; so it was appointed in the 
decrees of Providence that this same Victorious Anarchy, 
Jacobinism, Sansculottism . . . should have its turn.’ He 
failed to see how accidental to the main theme were the 
doings of the mob. He scorned and misjudged the tri- 
umphant middle class of France. 

His portraits of Mirabeau- and Danton, Marie 
Antoinette and Bouillé will live for ever. They were 
of a stuff which he could appreciate and understand. 
His descriptions—the taking of the Bastille, the flight to 
Varennes—may be corrected, they can never be bettered. 
As a gallery of impressions, his book is beyond compare. 
No one would think of going to it for a sober and patient 
interpretation of the facts. 

Mr. Belloc contributes a stimulating introduction. 
The reproductions from contemporary artists are un- 
familiar and excellent. 
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Medieval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and His Times, 
by Karl Vossler, translated by William Cranston Lawson. 2 Vols. 
(Constable. 31s. 6d.). This book has been translated from 
the second edition of Herr Vossler’s Die géttliche Komédte 
(first published 1907-10), which has long been recognized 
in Germany and Italy as a most important work. The 
change of title does not correspond to any change of 
content. The book remains primarily an introduction to 
the Divine Comedy; it is, in the second place, cultural 
history ‘through Dante’s spectacles’, because Dante 
summed up ‘so many sides of his age’. The reader who is 
not extremely familiar with the Divine Comedy will dowell to 
take Herr Vossler’s advice and read the second part first. 

This is a commentary on the poem itself, illustrated by 
copious quotations, for which Longfellow’s translation 
has been used. Of all companions to Dante it is the least 
irrelevant and the most helpful, and no poem in any 
language needs acute and balanced comment more. | 

There is much which, isolated from its context, may 
repel or exhaust the modern reader of the Divine Comedy. 
Many besides Goethe have loathed Dante’s ‘systematized 
Gothic Catholicism and logical mysticism’. Many more 
have been content to enjoy his superb episodes without 
attempting to master his theme as one. 

Some, like Croce, have sought to evade the difficulty 
by discovering that in Dante the parts are more beautiful 
than the whole, and by making a distinction between 
construction and poetry, between the poem’s ‘dogmatic 
armour’ and its artistic core. This is to divide the garment 
without seam, to misunderstand the intention and the art 
of Dante. Herr Vossler will have none of such a method 
of approach. Better than any other critic, he has shown 
the unity of this encyclopaedic work of art. 
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The Divine Comedy is held together by two main strands 
—by the personality of the author who is also the hero 
and ‘whose self-knowledge forms the chief subject of the 
poem’; by the mathematical and dogmatic system of 
division which, far from breaking, emphasizes its essential 
oneness from beginning to end. 

Herr Vossler makes this point with admirable force. 
“Chiefly because the divisions and ordering of the journey 
are taken so seriously by the travellers . . . the many little 
dramas acquire their fixed and fitting place, and ceasing 
to be mere episodes, which might as well be rearranged 
or omitted, are built up one upon another, so that the 
earlier are presupposed and explained by the later.’ Read 
in this way, everything in Dante’s setting acquires a real 
significance. The eleventh canto of the Inferno, for exam- 
ple, in which Virgil minutely details the divisions of 
punishment in Lower Hell, falls into its place as part of 
the frame which holds the poem’s varied images in order; 
it is no mere versifying of St. Thomas Aquinas to be dis- 
missed as interesting to the historian or the psychologist; 
its omission would greatly impair the plan of the whole. 

Thus the reader is prepared for the contemplation of 
numberless episodes, not in isolation, but as parts of an 
organic work of art. 

Herr Vossler might perhaps have lingered a little 
longer in the fifth circle of the Jnferno, where the ‘acci- 
diosi’ lie beneath the Styx and make small bubbles on the 
surface of its stagnant waters. “Accidia est quaedam 
tristitia aggravans, quae ita deprimit animum hominis ut 
nihil agere ei libet’, thus St. Thomas. This causeless 
melancholy was as yet without self-consciousness, without 
poets, without glamour. Hence the silence and ridicule to 
which, gurgling, itis condemned; this feeling—the root of 
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all remanticism—had, in his day, found no voice. That is 
the measure of the distance which separates us from 
Dante. Not till Petrarch do we find a singer who shared 
and analysed this malady, who could have sung ‘Mon 
deuil est sans raison .. .’ like Verlaine. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the sources of 
Dante’s knowledge. It displays vast learning and first- 
rate judgement, and does indeed cover almost the whole 
field of the thirteenth-century culture. Only Islam is 
neglected. Yet, as Don Miguel Asin has shown, it is most 
probable that Islamic legends contributed many of the 
images and devices of Dante’s poem; it is‘certain that the 
Arabic influence upon Western Christendom was im- 
mense. This is Herr Vossler’s only major omission; it is a 
pity that no attempt was made to revise or at least anno- 
tate this translation in the light of the researches which 
Don Asin and others have made during the last ten 
years. A good bibliography for English readers by Mr. 
J. E. Spingarn does not fill this gap. 


English Humour, by 7. B. Priestley; English Heritage 
Series (Longmans. 3s. 6d.). It is an odd thing, and an un- 
grateful trait, perhaps, that we like the short preface to 
this book by Mr. Stanley Baldwin as much as, or better 
than, anything that Mr. Priestley writes. It has the sure, 
slow tang of English humour about it. And we do not find 
that quality in Mr. Priestley, except, maybe, in two 
chapters, “A Gallop and a Gossip’, which he warns us off, 
and in which he lets himself go. Of course, we hasten to 
make amends. ‘There is no end of good things in his pages, 
and we are duly grateful for the inclusion of Peacock, and 
the championship of The Hunting of The Snark; but fancy 
a book about English humour that contains no mention 
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of, say, Charles II, ‘Erewhon’ Butler, and Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc. The political novels of the last writer would alone 
make his reputation as a humorist. But, Mr. Priestley 
would retort, they are also satire at its utmost pitch; and 
the English people detest satire; they think you are get- 
ting at them, somehow. Wit and satire are ‘foreign’. That 
is true; but Swift was a satirist, and a fierce one; yet his 
work has found its way securely into the nursery; Charles 
was wit, satirist, and humorist, and the English people, 
with a sure instinct, have named him ‘The Merry 
Monarch’. The truth is, Mr. Priestley undertook an im- 
possible task. One cannot dissect humour, any more than 
one can find from whence the rainbow springs. It is like 
Wesley’s rencontre with Beau Nash in the streets of Bath. 
Nash insolently straddled over the pavement: ‘I never 
make way for fools,’ he loudly declaimed. Wesley in- 
stantly stepped into the roadway. ‘I always do,’ he 
answered. And there was nothing more to be said. There 
never is, with humour. But Mr. Priestley has to ponti- 
ficate about humour; he says many things that are just, 
as, for instance, on the English character ‘feeling in 
earnest, and thinking in fun’, on comedians, on Mr. 
Santayana, on Dr. Johnson—though, surely, Johnson’s 
friendship with Wilkes began over that delicious gorge 
of sucking-pig, when the hitherto abhorred Wilkes plied 
the doctor with condiments! But there it is; a writer can 
neither be serious with humour, nor humorous with 
humour. All we can say is that no one could have ful- 
filled his task better than Mr. Priestley; his book is worth 
reading, and has a goodly store of fine quotations. He 
might perhaps have remarked that English caricature— 
-since Gillray—lacks the Continental flaw, savagery. And, 
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for the rest, he does us a good turn; he sends us to English 
humour itself. 


A MIXED BAG 


Death of My Aunt was a good title, and the Hogarth Press 
and Mr. C. H. B. Kitchin are to be congratulated on it, 
as well as on the book itself; but I am not sure that How tt 
Feels Not to be a Murderer, though undoubtedly clumsy, 
would not have expressed the subject more accurately. 
The ‘realistic’ crime novels which we have had lately, 
such as Mr. Forester’s Defendant Soul, have all been con- 
cerned with putting before the reader the mind of a 
murderer, and showing how he (or she) came to commit 
the murder. This is a very interesting experiment; but, 
after all, murderers are a comparatively small part of the 
human race. Its scope is therefore limited, and for the 
mystery-gorger it has the further disadvantage that it can 
provide none but a psychological mystery. The identity 
of the criminal cannot possibly be suppressed, or left to 
the reader to guess. Mr. Kitchin, however, has taken a 
much more common type—the man who did not commit 
the murder—and has tried to show how he would feel, 
how he would react, on being plunged into the middle of 
a crime mystery whose end, as far as he knows, may quite 
likely be his own death on the gallows. What would you 
do, how would you behave, if you handed your elderly 
and tyrannical aunt a dose of medicine, and she instantly 
expired in convulsions—you being neither God’s Own 
He-Man, nor an amateur sleuth, nor an obviously inno- 
cent person? I think Mr. Kitchin has got the answer: at 
any rate, he produces admirably the changes of tone and 
tempo, the realization how different the police look when 
they are suspecting you from when they are assisting you 
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to cross the road, and their utter seeming inability to 
recognize truth when they see it; the sudden feeling that, 
“if I didn’t do it, this man next me—this man I have 
known all my life—did it. Did he? Gan he have? And 
what will he do next?’; and, worst of all, the doubt: ‘Is it 
possible that I really did it myself, in some sort of mad- 
ness?’ Withal, he has written a mystery story, though the 
mystery is rather subordinated to the psychology of the 
chief subject. It is an interesting experiment, and I think 
has on the whole succeeded, though I have grave doubts 
about the ‘strongest’ scene in the book, the scene where 
the suspect actually writes his own confession. This seems 
to me nonsensical; and, though I admit life is often non- 
sensical, it strikes me as implausible nonsense taken not 
from life but from the psychologists. But, as Mr. Bennett 
has said, Death of My Aunt is a good book. 

As a pair to it, we may recommend an excellent story 
with no pretences to realism—The Clue of the Second 
Murder, by F. S. Strange (Collins. 7s. 6d.). The trepitreteia 
at the end of this book is really good; I do not think the 
most hardened reader will see it coming. It is true that 
the villain is hidden so well that, when unmasked, he is 
unconvincing. ‘There is no need,” the author tells us ina 
very brief final chapter, ‘to summarize the confession 
which made X.’s remarkable character plain.’ There is 
great need; it might have made X.’s remarkable charac- 
ter credible. But the confession is not produced, and I 
fear the reason is that Mr. Strange’s imagination was not 
equal to the job. But the book is thoroughly well written, 
and well got-up, if one may use the phrase. Mr. Van 
Duren Ormsberry is a satisfactory Sexton Blake, and 
Mr. Bill Adams a very competent Tinker; good and bad 
characters are well outlined and displayed; and the trial 
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is breathlessly exciting. American trials seem to encourage 
a far freer growth of excitement than English ones, if one 
may judge from the specimens that reach this side of the 
water. Few English trials provide more than a little dry 
comic relief for the use of the novelist. 

Homer must slumber sometimes, no doubt, and so 
must Inspector French. At any rate, in his last case, 
The Box Office Murders, by Freeman Wills Crofts (Collins. 
7s. 6d.), he was very sleepy indeed. It goes to my heart to 
point it out, but Inspector French certainly did not save 
the intrepid Molly from sharing the fate of the other 
box-office girls; and it was only Mr. Crofts’s over-kind 
heart which rescued her from death, by allowing her to 
contrive a very unlikely escape. Inspector French, in fact, 
was rather slow and stupid over the whole affair, and his 
antagonists, I think, a little reckless. Surely a method of 
gaining a living which involved murdering three girls, 
with the probability of having to murder an indefinite 
number of others, was, to say the least of it, a trifle risky! 

The Box Office Murders is not a good Crofts. It is the 
first of its author’s which IJ have felt inclined to criticize, 
and he cannot compensate by graces of style when his 
plot falls down. But to have written only one criticizable 
novel out of nine is a very great achievement, and the 
novel is very far from being a bad one. This cannot be 
said of Mrs. Christie’s latest, Partners in Crime (Collins. 
7s. 6d.), which has just enough of the qualities of a 
genuine Agatha Christie to make one hesitate, though 
reluctantly, to reject it as spurious. There is the light and 
pleasant style; there are a few good jokes (and some very 
bad ones); there is one good plot in the whole gamut of 
stories. And that is all. It is magazine stuff of second-rate 
quality, quite unworthy of the pen which gave us Roger 
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Ackroyd. I rather fear that Mrs. Christie, having gained 
her public, now feels herself free, like Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Mr. Chesterton, to hand out to that public 
quantities of tripe whenever she pleases; I only hope she 
will not often please. 

Mr. Vernon Loder and Mr. Lynn Brock both suffer 
from a slight difficulty in distinguishing between their 
characters. But it is a likeness with a difference, for Mr. 
Loder’s characters are merely indistinguishable, whereas 
Mr. Brock’s are indistinguishably nasty. In The Vase 
Mystery, however (Collins. 7s. 6d.), Mr. Loder has not 
written at all a bad story, and one which may with a 
clear conscience be passed in the second class. It is well 
worked out; its ends are neatly tied; it is reasonably well 
written; it holds one’s interest just to the end (and no 
farther); and the boarding-house milieu was a good one to 
choose. (More, by the way, might be made of boarding- 
houses by detective novelists; they have the advantage 
of presenting a highly mixed collection of adults all ready 
to be ‘alternative suspects’, and they are a change from 
the everlasting country-house party.) This particular 
boarding-house is quite good; but it is crying out for a 
touch of Dickens to redeem its inhabitants from the 
woodenness which is Mr. Loder’s chief defect. Mr. 
Brock, on the other hand, simply welters in revolting 
objects. His new book, The Mendip Mystery (Collins. 
7s. 6d.), contains, besides the villain, (a) one neurotic 
young female; (4) one waster (male), in love with (a); 
(c) one ex-convict and thief, married to (a); (d) one shady 
partner of (c); (¢) one doctor with dubious past; (f) one 
fuddled old gentleman; (g) one’ disagreeable old lady; 
(h) one oily philanderer, son of (f); (7) one drunkard; 
{j) about fifteen lunatics, and (4) Colonel Gore. This is 
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really an unnecessarily large collection, even for ‘alter- 
native suspects’. Why should they not all be hanged 
together? As to Colonel Gore, I have previously ex- 
pressed my view that he is the most incompetent detec- 
tive in the world. Generally he does no visible detecting 
at all; this time he arrives at a solution of the mystery, but 
(we are told) the jury did not believe it. Nor do I. Yet 
Mr. Brock can write, and is ingenious, up to a point. 
Why does he do it? 

Next come three novels from Messrs. Collins, of which 
the first may be read for its style, the second for its central 
idea, and the third in the hope of better things to come. 
A. CG. and Carmen Edington, in The Studio Murder 
Mystery (7s. 6d.), have succeeded, at any rate to one who 
knows nothing of it at first hand, in putting across the 
extraordinary atmosphere of Hollywood. The figure of 
the President of Superior Films, and his reaction to the 
murder which took place on the floor of one of his own 
studios, is particularly good, and the rest of the personnel 
of that corporation, its manners, speech, and behaviour, 
are all convincing. Only the plot is a failure. As soon as 
the murder is discovered, it is clear that there is only one 
way in which it could have been committed—and that is 
the way in which it was committed. This is disappointing; 
but the book is very readable. In Death on Delivery (7s. 6d.), 
Mr. Robert Gore-Browne had an excellent idea for the 
accomplishment of mass murders; but unfortunately 
failed to do anything with it. The story is dull, and of the 
forcible-feeble type which impresses the less the louder it 
shouts; it is not well written, and the detective is an 
irritating type. One feels, on coming to the end of this 
book, a regret that so good an idea has borne so little 
fruit. Mr. William Gavine’s book, Wings of Destiny 
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(7s. 6d.), would be better if his people were not so bad- 
tempered. The story starts with a child being brutally 
beaten by a sadistic aunt, and, throughout its develop- 
ment, when any character meets any other, they im- 
mediately fly at each other’s throats. Living in Mr. 
Gavine’s book must be like living in a shell-shock hospital. 
Nevertheless, this is not a bad book, and if, as it appears, 
it is Mr. Gavine’s first shot, he is an author who is worth 
watching. It is too long, and it contains too many 
“emotion-swallowers’, but it is well written, and contains 
both a mystery and a solution. 

The Unexpected Legacy, by E. R. Punshon (Benn. 7s. 6d.), is 
a pleasant, brightly-written story which contains a num- 
ber of quite attractive characters, especially the boy who 
plays the part of amateur detective, and its setting—a 
small city office—is less hackneyed than most. But Mr. 
Punshon (and some other authors) should realize that if 
you introduce a young lady who is just going out to South 
America alone, on whatever pretext, and around whom 
a mystery centres, there is for the hardened reader only 
one possible explanation. It is a pity when the crime— 
and in this case the criminal too—is so very clear from the 
start. The Strange Case of Vintrix Polbarton, by Ian Marshall 
(Nelson. 75. 6d.), was very strange indeed. There was an 
Eurasian woman who had a white sister and a black 
brother and a hidden child; there was a mysterious 
detective; there was a perfectly incredible gang of 
Bolshies. It is a silly book. The Doctor Who Held Hands, by 
Hulbert Footner (Collins. 7s. 6d.), is about Madame Storey: 
if you like Madame Storey and the female Watson who 
calls her ‘my beautiful mistress’ you will, presumably, 
like The Doctor Who Held Hands. Baron Ixell, Crime- Breaker, 
_by Oscar Schisgall (Longmans. 7s. 6d.), contains four quite 
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pleasant shockers. It starts as if it was going to be as bad 
as Madame Storey. But is not. 


Collected Poems, by Richard Aldington (Allen @ Unwin. 
12s. 6d.). Full of disillusionment and cynicism and erotic 
transports, all couched in well-worn poetic diction which 
represents scarcely anything. Where the free verse form 
has any movement of its own, it is a movement towards 
blank verse. Poetry is no doubt the language of emotion, 
but it is a mistake to assume that emotion itself will there- 
fore increase in depth and energy when expressed in 
rhythm: if anything, the reverse is true. Some of the war 
poems are the best. | 


Primitive Beliefs in the North-east of Scotland, by F. M. 
MacPherson, B.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. Lid. 12s. 6d. net.), 
is just the sort of record that the local minister is in a 
favourable position for making, and one can echo the 
author’s grateful thanks to the Carnegie Trust ‘for their 
encouragement and help by a grant in aid of publi- 
cation’. Mr. MacPherson’s records, mostly collected 
from scattered local publications and_ ecclesiastical 
records difficult of access, are invaluable to the student 
and entertaining for the general reader; his interpre- 
tations sometimes betray insufficient acquaintance with 
modern comparative studies, as likewise a wholehearted 
and uncritical acceptance of Sir James Frazer’s theories, 
which, after all, were scientific hypotheses which his own 
monumental collection of facts has to a large extent 
subsequently outgrown. But Mr. MacPherson does not 
allow his interpretations to colour his records of the 
actual form taken by a given belief or custom in a given 
locality, and he never omits to give his authority. He has 
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classified the superstitions and practices under the heads 
of ‘Nature Worship’ and ‘The Black Art’, and each of 
his nineteen chapters deals with a definite group of 
beliefs or customs, every one under its own sub-heading, 
which makes the book a ready one for quick reference. 

Compared with the refinements of civilization in the 
Ancient East some fifty centuries ago, the brutal crudities 
of British dealings with suspected witches only two cen- 
turies back come as a shock, as, for instance, in the 
records of the city of Aberdeen for expenses for fuel, etc., 
for burning women adjudged guilty of sorcery: ‘For 20 
loads of peats to burn them, 40s; for 1 boll of coals, 23s; 
for 4 tar barrels, 26s. 6d; for fire and iron barrels, 
16s. 8d; for a staik and dressing of it, 16s; for 4 fathom of 
rope, 4s; for carrying the peats, coal and barrels to the 
hill, 13s. 4d.’*, and—most gruesome of all in its sheer 
sordidness—‘for John Justice for their execution— 
13s. 4d.” Mr. MacPherson gives instances furnished by a 
friend of a survival of the belief in witchcraft among the 
present-day fisherfolk of the Moray Firth. It is interesting 
to find some of the records collected from districts in 
Aberdeenshire where there are megalithic circles, as of 
Mary Gillan, the daughter of a celebrated witch, at 
Whitehill in New Deer; or of the Miller’s ‘Word’—the 
password of a secret craft society—from the mill in the 
same place, whose miller, John Fraser, was helped by a 
brother in the craft, Legg of Bruxie, who by means of the 
‘Word’ ‘reisted’ (arrested) his own mill and that at 
Aquhorthie in order magically to transfer their power to 
Fraser’s mill on a day when he had an unexpectedly 
large quantity of grain to grind. The group of beliefs 
recorded about small ‘stones of virtue’ might have been 
collected in Japan, or Borneo, or Africa, and again 
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brings it home to one how rooted in traditional super- 
stitions our civilized British population can be. Many of 
the practices in connection with pillar-stones are the 
counterparts of those still surviving in megalithic districts 
of Brittany, as the resort by pregnant women to the 
Clach-na-Bhan on the summit of Meall-ghaineah, bet- 
ween Braemar and Kirkmichael (itself a place-name, one 
might hazard, that derives not from the Christian saint, 
but from the bright Brian Michael whose attributes and 
high deeds he inherited) to ensure an easy delivery. (It 
may be noted in passing that this bright god, son of 
Brigit, was virgin-born, and that, in a Highland sleep- 
blessing quoted by George Henderson in his Survivals in 
Belief among the Celts, 1911, p. 67, there is an unexplained 
phrase, translated: ‘I shall not lie down with Briain, and 
Briain shall not lie down with me’, and which the 
author considers must originally have referred to the 
Celtic god, and not to the Evil One—which is the present 
connotation of ‘Briain’.) Or, the passing through the 
holed stone in the Dee, near Dinnet, to bring about con- 
ception in a barren wife, or the passing of ailing children 
through the artificially-contrived holed stone in the ruins 
of an old church in Fyvie parish in order that ‘what hin- 
dered their growth’ might be removed—a significant and 
illuminating explanation of the purpose of such a practice 
which doubtless goes back to the original meaning of the 
symbol and the regeneration rites connected with it. 
What a storehouse of interesting information about the 
cults of our forbears we should have if every minister in 
Scotland, before it is too late, would take the trouble to 
place on record the beliefs and customs current in his own 
parish, instead of trying to suppress them, and thereby 
altering their character and sealing his parishioners’ lips! 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


KENNETH CLARK 


NOTES ON THE ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION 


So many full-dress essays on the general principles of 
Italian painting have appeared that some readers may 
find themselves in the temper of Blake when he wrote 
the comment on Reynolds’s Discourses: ‘To Generalize is 
to be an Idiot. To Particularize is the Alone Distinction 
of Merit.’ In the following pages I shall be as particular 
as I dare. I shall not attempt a list of pictures worth 
seeing. I shall simply write some notes of the kind which 
could not be included in the catalogue; and point out 
one or two pictures which seem to me to have been 
unfairly overlooked in most reports of the Exhibition. 
No. 4. Signor Gualino’s big Byzantine-Tuscan Madonna 
and Child is an instance of a successful gamble. In 1910 
it belonged to a small Florentine art dealer named Pavi, 
and was apparently a portrait of a type attributed to 
the sixteenth-century Florentine Salviati. As such it was 
quite a valuable picture. But the dealer thought he saw 
some gold shining through the background, and with 
great courage he had the whole portrait cleaned away, 
_revealing this Virgin and Child almost exactly as she 
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was painted. Since she has been protected from varnish 
and candle-smoke for almost three hundred years, she 
is far brighter in colour than any other picture of that 
date, and we can imagine how all the great altar-pieces 
of the late thirteenth century—the Rucellai, the Cimabue 
in the Uffizi, and so forth—must once have shone with 
the vividness of illuminated manuscripts, and with some 
of the queerness of the products of the Moscow restoration 
workshops. 

No. 62. Ambrogio Lorinzetti’s Virgin and Child. No one 
seems to have noticed this lovely picture, which has so 
seldom been seen and, so far as I know; has only once 
been reproduced. Apart from the design, which is noble 
without being at all stiff, I had thought that the colour— 
the Virgin’s embroidered cloak and the muted greens 
of the infant’s swaddling bands—would be irresistible. 
But here we are confronted with a difficulty which, 
indeed, is not quite so great as was feared. Colour which 
glows in the bright air of Italy looks dull over here. It 
needs tuning up to our impregnated atmosphere (and 
too often it is tuned up to a falsetto). An even more 
disappointing instance of the effects of atmosphere is 
No. 66. Lorinzetti’s Scenes in the Life of St. Nicholas, from 
the Uffizi, which the Selection Committee made a special 
point of getting, and which seems to have lost its depth. 
To the determined lover, however, this dullness is almost 
a satisfaction, for it shuts off a picture from the hurrying 
herd. Anyone who can look at these Lorinzettis for 
two minutes (two minutes is a long time in front of 
a picture) will find that the mist of dirt and varnish has 
melted, and the St. Nicholas has the deep colour of a 
Venetian, the Virgin the subtle colour of a Haronobu. 

No. 82. Fra Angelico, with Perugino the earliest of the 
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fifteenth-century Italians to become popular, is, with 
Perugino, the worst represented artist in the exhibition. 
The Selection Committee made desperate efforts to find 
good examples of two such popular painters and hoped 
that this Virgin and Child, from the parish Church of 
Pontasieve, spoken of by the Italians as a great discovery, 
would do Angelico justice, and give scholars the chance 
of seeing an entirely unknown work. Well, if it is 
Angelico at all, it is the Angelico I would rather forget, 
the Angelico of the illustrated prayer books and not the 
deep and subtle artist of, for example, the San Marco 
Deposition, whose quality is only shown in No. 83, the 
Attempted Martyrdom of St. Cosmas and Damian, from Dublin. 

Nos. 91 and 96. Castagno is also badly represented; 
but it was obviously impossible to do justice to a painter 
who was only himself in large-scale frescoes. Of the two 
exhibited, Sir Joseph Duveen’s Resurrection is well known 
to students in reproduction, but its companion, the Last 
Supper, was languishing in the Edinburgh Gallery, too 
modest to claim any direct connection with Castagno, 
when it occurred to me that it must be part of the same 
series as the National Gallery Crucifixion. Comparison 
of size and technique confirmed this guess, rather to my 
annoyance, as, compared with the large design of its two 
companions, it is cramped and mean. It shows that 
disagreeable side of Castagno which Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, those incomparable stylists, somewhere introduce 
with the words ‘vulgar are his bones’. Perhaps other 
parts of the same fredella will appear, for the united 
length of the three at present known—about forty inches 
—is too short to have gone below an ordinary altar-piece. 
But if they are to be no better than the Edinburgh 
_ panel, I had rather they remained undiscovered, leaving 
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us to enjoy those incomparable essences of the Florentine 
spirit, the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

No. 115. This Domenico Veneziano Virgin and Child is 
one of the new discoveries of the Exhibition, and, I think, 
the only picture which the Committee accepted from 
photograph alone. Even the photograph only arrived after 
the lists were closed, but an unknown picture by such a 
rare and, historically, such an important artist, was worth 
a gamble. Most of the Committee were rather alarmed 
when the picture was unpacked and revealed its queer, 
acid colours, too reminiscent of a jujube, but I do not 
think it has suffered much from over-restoration. Its 
combination of greens, blues, and pinks seems to me the 
same as that of the famous St. Lucy altar-piece in the 
Uffizi, with the important difference that there the 
colours are fused by light, seem to float in light, as 
Mr. Clutton-Brock has put it, as if light were a substance 
more like water than air; whereas in our new Madonna 
the colours are unenveloped, each-for-himself-and-the- 
devil-take-the-hindermost, which is, unfortunately the 
flesh tones. From the Gothic folds of the drapery, it is 
clearly an early, probably the earliest, painting of 
Domenico’s that has come down to us, and we can guess 
that he only gradually learnt how to paint atmosphere. 
Mr. Berenson’s Madonna, which must lie between our 
Madonna and the St. Lucy altar-piece, shows the problem 
of atmosphere part-mastered. Another lesson learnt from 
this fascinating picture is that Domenico was the master, 
or, at least, the model of the decorative painters whose 
work is grouped together under the name Pier Francesco 
Florentino. 

Nos. 119 and 122. The Profiles of Girls. Those who are 
interested in the problem of who painted this or that 
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picture—(and let me insert a long parenthesis to oppose 
those who say that such a question is not worth asking. 
On the contrary, there are few better questions to ask 
in front of a picture, because the answer will ultimately 
depend upon a true understanding of aesthetic value, 
and will demand from us a concentration which we 
could hardly achieve without some definite aim. Those 
critics who dismiss the question of a picture’s author- 
ship are seldom remarkable for their understanding of 
its beauty, and are usually only trying to excuse their 
laziness or ignorance) visitors, then, who are interested 
in such questions can enjoy the quixotic pleasure of an 
endless quest in trying to decide who painted these two 
profiles. To begin with, were they painted by the same 
artist? Critical opinion, numerically at least, is divided. 
Those who believe that both are by the same hand point 
out that of the many profiles of Renaissance ladies which 
have come down to us, none resembles these two, which 
bear so close a resemblance to each other; and they 
explain their different techniques by saying that No. 122 
has been rubbed down. But that, I think, is a coarse 
solution. Each picture tells us something about the 
character of the painter, and the characters displayed 
by these two profiles are profoundly different. The 
painter of the Poldi profile was interested in lively move- 
ment. The painter of the Berlin profile was calmer and 
more decorative. In my opinion, the first was Pollaiuolo, 
the second Baldovinetti (look across at his Madonna from 
the Louvre, No. 99), and the extraordinary resemblance 
between the pictures is intentional, perhaps because the 
two ladies were members of the same family. More 
interesting than such inconclusive guesses is the light 
- which the Berlin lady’s past throws on the history of 
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taste. Until it entered the Berlin Museum it was attri- 
buted to Cimabue, and when Bode bought it from the 
Earl of Ashburnham it was with difficulty he persuaded 
the Earl to accept £6,000, not because the sum was too 
small, but because, in the Earl’s opinion, it was ridicu- 
lously large. Bode had been buying one of his Rem- 
brandts, and the Earl afterwards admitted that he would 
have been pleased to throw in the profile for nothing, so 
thankful was he to get such an old-fashioned picture out 
of the house. 

No. 176. Titian’s Virgin and Child is also a ‘discovery’, 
and not a very agreeable one. It must have been a noble, 
mysterious picture of his great old age, when the strokes 
of his brush seem so loose and vague, and yet are the 
most masterly, perhaps, ever put on canvas. But the 
restorers have been too much for it. They have over- 
cleaned the Child’s body, leaving his right arm limp and 
flat, and they have stippled over the Madonna’s face, 
making it hard and obvious at the very point on which 
the whole composition is focused. This process of vul- 
garization has had a curious result. It has turned a 
Titian into a Van Dyck. Every one who sees this picture 
thinks of Van Dyck’s Virgin at Munich, and understands. 
more clearly than ever what he learnt from Titian. But 
Van Dyck could never have painted the Virgin’s hood. 
and the mysterious landscape—is it a tree or a bonfire >—. 
to her right. 

No. 299. Carpaccio’s Two Courtesans is a repulsive 
picture, but to those interested in psychology it raises a 
strange problem. Why did Ruskin admire it? ‘Looking 
only to perfection of execution,’ he says, ‘and essentially 
artistic power of design, I rank this Carpaccio as. . . 
the best picture in the world. I know of no other which 
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unites every nameable quality of the painter’s art in so 
intense a degree!’ There seems to be no doubt that 
Ruskin meant these words to be taken seriously (half his 
perverse judgements were not so meant), and when 
Ruskin is in earnest it is uncomfortable to find oneself 
differing from him completely. Sometimes one can 
escape from the position by arguing that his sensibility 
to visual beauty, the most delicate ever bestowed on an 
Englishman, was numbed by prejudice. But no one, not 
even his latest psycho-analytical, pseudo-behaviourist 
biographer, can explain why he should have admired a 
flat, commonplace, and very repainted picture of two 
blousy, and surely unsuccessful courtesans. 

No. 317. Luini’s Susanna. Luini is another sickly 
draught for the admirer of Ruskin to swallow; for though 
Ruskin did not write very much about him, he spoke of 
him with Tintoretto, Botticelli, and Turner as one of the 
painters he had helped to make better known. So this 
Susanna is most welcome as being a Luini which every- 
one must like. It has the ample rhythms and the candid 
sentimentality of Gorgione. 

No. 365. Titian’s Holy Family. People who hope for a 
great find in an old curiosity shop should look at this 
picture, which is no more than a reduced copy of one 
of Titian’s most famous pictures, now lost. ‘The original 
once belonged to Charles I, and was copied, in a minia- 
ture, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, by Peter 
Oliver. Later it passed into the collection of the Arch- 
duke Leopold William of Belgium, and was copied by 
Teniers. I have seen, in a Roman art dealer’s shop, what 
I imagine was a full-size copy of it, though the owner 
naturally thought it was the original. One by one the 
- missing pictures of the Archduke’s collection are being 
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found. Two of the most important appeared in a 
Viennese furniture shop last Spring. There is no more 
agreeably optimistic employment than learning by heart 
the numerous engravings of lost masterpieces. 

No. 377. No one has paid much attention to the 
magnificent Palma Vecchio Virgin and Child with Saints, 
and, in the hopes of encouraging visitors to look at it, 
I suggest that the St. Catherine’s head was finished by 
Titian. Certainly it is more Titianesque (and more 
worthy of him) than many undoubted Titians of his 
‘Palmesque period’, the Vanity at Munich, for example, 
or even the famous Flora of the Uffizi. - 

No. 388. There are very few complete ‘duds’ in the 
Exhibition, and prudence or politeness makes it unwise 
to mention them in print. But as I know that the lenders 
of this so-called Tintoretto Marriage at Cana are under no 
illusion about it, I feel free to say that it is a miserable, 
late copy, with a market value of £8 to £12, and no 
other value at all. How did it come to be exhibited? 
In every exhibition some pictures creep in for diplomatic 
or personal reasons, and few critics of this Exhibition 
realize how well its back door was defended, and how 
many of ‘the great’ found it impossible of access. 

No. 398. Not nearly enough fuss has been made about 
this enchanting and almost unknown Correggio Holy 
Family. Yet for historians of art it is one of the chief 
lessons of the Exhibition, for it shows how Correggio 
could base his design on Mantegna and yet fill the 
picture with his own spirit. The composition follows 
fairly closely an engraving by Giovanni Antonio da 
Brescia which must be based on a Mantegna drawing; 
and I can imagine no more delightful lesson in art 
history than to compare the engraving (reproduced in 
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Delaborde’s La Gravure en Italie avant Marcantoine, p. 131) 
and the picture, and to see how Mantegna’s severe 
Virgin and Child have become playful and sweet. Every 
turn of hand or head, every fold of drapery has turned 
from maestoso to allegretto. 

No. 733. Orazio Gentileschi’s Head of a Girl has a 
curious history which may please the cynic. When it was 
first bought, its owner (not its present owner) was con- 
vinced that it was a Giorgione. By some means he 
managed to communicate his faith to a number of the 
most eminent experts in London, some of whom, un- 
wisely, proclaimed their faith in writing. Other art 
critics, no less eminent, drew the line at Giorgione, but 
were willing to swear that it was by Lorenzo Lotto. 
I am only sorry that no one certified it as a Vermeer of 
Delft. A few critics had always maintained that it was 
a seventeenth-century picture, and finally one of them 
found a description of it in a list of pictures belonging to 
Charles I. The description was clear, and the attribution 
to Orazio Gentileschi was indisputable because from 
1626 till his death Gentileschi was a court painter to 
Charles I (at the then enormous salary of £500 a year), 
and Charles must have bought this picture off his easel. 
The moral is that in England we know far too little 
about the seicento, a moral which is reinforced by: 

No. 739. Earl Spencer’s supposed Titian of /gnatius 
Loyola, which must be by some very able seventeenth- 
century Neapolitan, perhaps by Salvator Rosa himself. 
The attribution to Titian, and the identification of the 
sitter with Loyola are relics of 4 happier age when every 
clean-shaven man with a hood was Dante by Giotto, and 
. no English country house was completely furnished with- 
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out a few Titians, Rembrandts, Saxofrato’s and Poelen- 
burghs. 

In a corner of the room where they sell postcards, on 
the left as you go down to the refreshment room,! un- 
numbered and uncatalogued, hangs one of the most 
fascinating portraits in the Exhibition. It is by Botticelli, 
and represents a delicate, rather effeminate young man 
with a red hat. It belongs to Mr. Clarence Mackay, New 
York. I do not think it shows Botticelli’s most attractive 
side; certainly it does not show the aria virile which, 
strangely enough, is almost the only characteristic attri- 
buted to him by his contemporaries. But it would be 
a mistake to let effeminacy put one out of temper with 
such a subtle, self-revealing work, or to imagine that 
because it is hung in a dark corner, it is anything but a 
masterpiece. 


F. L. LUCAS 


ART AND NATURE 


Among my roses, under my apple-tree, 
I sat with Milton. By us stole the hours. 
I looked up—at the pomp of Poetry, 
Her groaning greatness, her tormented powers, 
Mortal beside her Immortality, 
Smiled the flowers. 


1 It has now been ‘skied’ above the Masaccio Crucifixion in room D 
No. 133. ' 
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CYRIL CONNOLLY 


THE MOVING FINGER 


The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on. 


* * * * * 


Good-bye to all what? 


A High Wind in Famaica, by Richard Hughes. (Chatto © 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) Good-bye to All That, by Robert Graves. 
(Cape. ros. 6d.) Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) Death of a Hero, by Richard Aldington. (Chatto 
& Windus. 8s. 6d.) Three poets who have taken to prose 
have produced novels this year and none of them has 
written a novel before. All three books: Good-bye to All 
That, by Robert Graves, Death of a Hero, by Richard 
Aldington, and High Wind in Jamaica, by Richard 
Hughes, have been best-sellers, and perhaps more than 
any books since Sassoon’s Diary of a Fox-hunting Man— 
another poet's book—come nearest to reconcile a 
popular success with literary merit. This seems a phenom- 
enon worth investigating; we have the elements of a 
first-rate detective story, and by adding some more 
clues—perhaps quite irrelevant—every reader can have 
a chance to provide the explanation himself. Here they 
are. All three poets, though not famous, were treated 
with considerably more respect than their contemporaries. 
Alone of the short-lived Georgian group that rose like 
the mayfly, they skimmed over the shallows of esteem for 
longer than a brief hour of summer. Graves and Alding- 
_ ton were more in touch with continental influences than 
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any-other minor poets. Aldington was the French cor- 
respondent of a literary paper; Graves planted modern 
American poets on England. Aldington filled in as his 
greatest ambition in an American questionnaire ‘to 
tell England what I think of it’; he is an expatriate, while 
Graves has announced that he will live for the rest of 
his life in Majorca. Both these writers have had a great 
success, however, with their books in England. They sell 
primarily as war books, though actually the war interest 
is only the jam in which they make the public swallow 
the pill of their discontent. 

Yet the questions why poets give up poetry, why 
writers live abroad seem beside the point; let us assume 
that none of these poets have given up poetry nor are 
living permanently abroad, that they ran their heads 
temporarily into one of the innumerable blind alleys 
which beset the modern poet’s labyrinth. Poetry, like 
cricket and chess, has become an exhausted game. The 
batting is too strong for the bowling, and inspiration 
can seldom get a wicket. The problems of the intellect 
do more to bewilder a poet than all the temptations of 
the world. Let us assume our trio wrote prose to make 
money and lived abroad to have more fun with it. 

The fact of real significance, the clue the great 
detective keeps up his sleeve, is perhaps the style in 
which the books are written. ‘Quand on l’attaque il se 
défend’ is the last accusation that used to be brought 
against minor poets, but ours are now developing a 
whole armoury of prose weapons and a polemic style as 
racy and bludgeoning as that of Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
or any other professional bruisers of the literary world. 
Aldington, indeed, the most scholarly of young poets, 
steeped in the classics of France and antiquity, uses the 
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most berserk and epileptic invective of all. Here again, 
though, it is not the fury of their prose style that is 
important, but the speed of it. The real significance to 
literature of Graves and Richard Hughes is that they 
are among the great accelerators, the writers who are 
speeding up literature to the pace of journalism; quicken- 
ing their tempo to suit the modern ear. 

People say there is no modern ear; others insist that a - 
machine age demands a literature of machinery. Actually, 
the machine age has accelerated human life to the extent 
that they require acceleration in their expression of it. 
The machines in themselves are quite without import- 
ance. The symptoms in literature from which one may 
deduce this are the decline of the long sentence, the fear 
of rhetoric, the extraordinary amount of stillborn words 
and phrases in the work of any writer not acutely aware 
of modern conditions, the success of hard-boiled writers 
over soft, the growing indifference of the public to 
reading dead authors when they get brisk modern lives 
of them, and the havoc wrought by modern ethics of 
common sense on the great love-stories of the past. 
Aldington announces in his preface that he hates bunk— 
bunk about love, bunk about war; from America, in 
addition, comes a new and more devastating hatred: 
that of bunk about letters: 


What song the Syrens sang, what name 
Achilles bore, what fretted place 

Trist Orpheus calmed, what harbouring 
Orestes found at last, what wind 
Streaks thin the wail of damnéd wights: 
She knows, and knowing, comfort finds. 


will you take lemon or an onion? 
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This stanza, taken at random from an American college 
magazine, shows the healthy impatience with the stock- 
in-trade of poetry, and illustrates the icy transatlantic 
blast of Cummings and Hemingway which has now 
nipped so many tender English romantics. Incidentally, 
it has doomed, let us hope, the man of letters. Trained 
from their birth to festoon the world with verbiage, to 
delay, to decorate, to scheme and windify over the 
reputations which they existed to celebrate, these arm- 
chaired adventurers, with their arch humour, their 
quaint, apologetic egoism, their eminence socially and 
academically, each in his own right a gentleman and a 
gasbag, have gone down before the modern spirit and 
divided their mantle between the professor of literature 
and the Sunday journalist—except, perhaps, for a few 
retired novelists who try to rehabilitate themselves by 
a life of Trollope or of Tomlinson, much as a business 
man settles down to cattle-breeding to obliterate a past 
of trade. 

It is easy to exaggerate tendencies; one can only 
generalize with any certainty from oneself, but I cer- 
tainly, beginning with a great avidity for literature and 
a real fondness for the classics, have found it harder and 
harder to read a book written before 1880; the more I 
see of highly-cultivated people the more I dislike them, 
the more I try to read the poetry I once enjoyed the 
more empty it becomes to me, only by living alone in 
the country can I slow myself down to an understanding 
of these leisurely examples of master-play. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 


—eh bien, c’est possible—but as a literary critic I feel like 
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the bishop who admitted that the spiritual side of his 
work did not appeal to him. Yet, by a second generaliza- 
tion from myself, I think that very few moderns are 
really satisfied with modernity. Sojourning for forty years 
in the incomparably bleak desert of the modern world, 
our generation regrets the fleshpots that they can no 
longer digest, and yet resents the simplicity of the manna 
that is rained down on them. Canaan grows no nearer; 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley bore and irritate me, 
but in modern literature I find hardly anything that is 
enduring among so much that is readable. This is 
probably because a lot of subtlety is destroyed by the 
speeding-up of works of art—the success of the High 
Wind in Famaica is largely due to the amount of unex- 
pected and subtle observation that the author’s sense of 
beauty has been able to cram into a brisk and anti- 
bunkish novel. Worse still are the dangers of the simple 
style which has replaced the grand one. Anybody who 
has read the later books of Sherwood Anderson, which 
seem each to be written for a more childlike public and 
with a greater detestation of every form of literary 
machinery, will see at once that the fear of rhetoric 
leads to pacific deeps of bathos, to depths that have 
never been equalled by the banality of the old extrava- 
gant writers. Hemingway, too, though he has used 
simplicity to perfect his dialogues, comes hopelessly to 
grief when he shows the same suspicion ‘of big words in 
his descriptions of scenery. His book, Farewell to Arms, 
really needs mentioning here, to contrast it with that of 
Graves. The titles give the clue: Farewell to Arms is 
literary—the other colloquial; Hemingway has set out 
to give us something really classy. To those who have 


‘read no Hemingway before, the book seems a master- 
B 
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piece, but by comparison with his stories it is padded, 
affected, and sentimental. The simple method makes a 
short dialogue tense, but when the dialogue goes on for 
hundreds of pages it is unbearable; also the descriptions 
are in the purest Wardour Street, and the love-affair, 
exuding also this stoic sentimentality, is almost Kipling. 
‘Why do you hate the rain?’ asks the hero. ‘Because,’ 
replies the (best Scotch) heroine, ‘because I see me dead 
in it’; and no purple patch could be more shaming. It is 
one thing to stifle an emotion and another to dispose of 
the corpse, and all through Hemingway’s books one 
whiffs the graveyard odour of his strong man’s silent 
mawkishness. 

Aldington, however, is really too uncontrolled to be 
entirely palatable. His book comes ten years too late. 
It has all Graves’s gusto—engaging, cynical, and slap- 
dash, like the conversation of a modern talker—but is 
too bitter, too much like the first flush (Sassoon, Bar- 
busse) of embittered war poets. It is a promising novel 
rather than an important one. 

The vital fact about Graves’s book—true, in a lesser 
degree, ofSassoon’sand Richard Hughes’s—is that anyone 
who has read it would find it very hard to describe the 
style in whieh it is written; there are no high lights, 
equally there are no understatements. The style escapes 
notice and definition because it is so perfectly fitted to 
the modern ear, so naturally perfected for what the 
author wants to say, he has at last baffled the anthologies. 
This does not mean that it is a great book, only that it is 
an interesting one. D. H. Lawrence, whose prose is per- 
petually either too high-flown and emotional or too 
slangy and repetitive to suit our judgement, is certainly 
a greater writer. The interesting thing is that one is sure 
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that Good-bye to All That is a very good book, without 
remembering a single quotable piece or a single adjective 
to describe how it is written. He has hit just the right 
tempo at which one likes the pace of a modern book or 
the emotions of its author to go. Even the scandal, the 
frankness of the book excites no astonishment, because 
bunkish obscenity is avoided as much as bunkish art. 
The reader of a book is seldom shocked unless the author 
means him to be. Most people who read Good-bye to All 
That will read it at a sitting, though it is a long book, 
not only because it is interesting, but because the story 
canters along, faster than the jogtrot of modern bio- 
graphers or the breathless gallop of women novelists. It is 
literature reduced to its lowest terms, but never deviating 
into journalism. Also it tells the truth, and in such a 
way that the author, while like Aldington proving himself 
over and over a hopeless crank, never wholly loses the 
respect of those who pride themselves upon their sanity. 

Another side to these books is their criticism of 
England, in fact their value as satire—Richard Hughes 
only satirises the vanity of parents, the Victorian attitude 
to children, in a roundabout way, but both Graves and 
Aldington attack private schools, public schools, the 
war, the family, the lords of the Philistines, and the 
literary rabbis from start to finish. Aldington gets in the 
best digs on the whole, but they are few and have to be 
extracted from an orgy of wild firing. Graves’s is the 
more steady and relentless indictment of the accommo- 
dation in this country that we provide for artists. Never 
have so many writers suffered from persecution mania 
as to-day, and just as the persecuted schoolboy Graves 
learns boxing, so never have so many poets had to take 
up satire to defend themselves. Every year, in the literary 
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world, there are fewer slugs and more snails, and soon 
the snails themselves turn out to be predatory hermit- 
crabs, as aggressive and voracious as their fellows who 
do not need a borrowed shell. Our satire, too, grows 
swifter and blunter. Osbert Sitwell is the only English 
satirist who makes use of elaborate comparison, of 
sustained and protracted imagery that is really the 
English equivalent of the long and scientific metaphors 
of Proust. 

What is the significance of all this? The answer, 
I think, is that the English language is not in nearly 
such a bad way as it is supposed to be; that it is not 
really necessary to invent a new vocabulary to write in: 
for authors to gasp in their medium like a trout in a 
finger-bowl, or condemn themselves to unnecessary 
isolation in an ivory tower. Conrad and Henry James, 
if my diagnosis is right, will grow less and less readable, 
so I suppose, will Proust; his mind is extraordinarily 
modern, but he was old fashionedly deliberate in the way 
he wrote and in opera, genealogies, and many of the 
other things he liked. An author who can rightly blend 
subtlety with gusto should perfect a modern masterpiece 
less preoccupied with exposition than Point Counter-Point, 
less archly abundant than Orlando—and even if his 
inspiration flags, writing in this way, he will have the 
current with him. As to persecution mania, the sophisti- 
cation of the few is more to be feared than the stupidity 
of the many—a thoroughly hard-hitting attack on 
England, seasoned with war experiences, is pretty safe 
for twenty thousand copies. We are finding our way 
towards one form of a literary best-seller, though for a 
long time it will have to keep poor company. In the 
arid desert, in the wilderness of our present transition, 
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there is always a public for a golden calf, ready to adore 
a Ludwig or a Galsworthy. For in no other age has there 
existed such a floating capital of appreciation craving 
for securities. 


FRAGMENTS 


Compare the gossip-writer feeding to one of those small 
transparent caterpillars whose digestive processes the 
onlooker is painfully aware of. The social moment is 
nibbled by the jaws, passes rapidly through some ele- 
mentary method of absorption and forms a little pellet 
which awaits the wriggle that will excrete it into print 
from the so visible end of its tail. 

Alas for the butterflies who associate with the naturalists 
which all writers are! The setting-boards and the killing- 


bottle are never far away. 


New Love 


Describe falling in love again in terms of rusty machinery 
clanking into place, of groaning winches, obsolete 
materials, the whole set slowly in asthmatic action by a 
listless donkey dragging at a wheel. The neighbours soon 
hear the painful sounds and grin malevolently. They 


know what I am up to. 
Old Loves 


The fate of old loves is disappointing, even when they 
appropriately get engaged to one’s friends, and even when 
one feels one has really loved them with one of those 
drone passions in which the best of oneself is left behind. 
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Reading of these engagements in the sun one feels only 
a pleasure that a period should have been rounded off 
so neatly, that the blow of Nemesis, though ill-timed to 
wound one, should still be deft. Besides, these new com- 
binations are really life in perfection, for once absolutely 
dexterous and economical in fulfilling itself. Yet how 
much wasted youth and tenderness one feels cheated of, 
poured as they were into these now emptied receptacles! 
One regrets most of all the letters one has written to 
these old deceivers, for in many dormant and unpro- 
ductive friendships one can put up with the loss of 
income provided that the capital one~has invested is 
somehow saved. Then besides being apt, these turns of 
the cat’s cradle are examples of divine justice, not the 
human laws of crime and punishment, but of the lofty 
and impartial mechanism by which life goes on and 
time passes all the more surely for our passions spent. 
The faces that could move us once, move other people 
or move no one at all, the things we dreaded slip by 
unnoticed, and many ironic combinations escape us as 
the past tries ineffectually to pluck us by the sleeve. Time 
is an indifferent artist, and does not play to an attentive 
audience. What a pleasure when for once its tricks 
come off! 


Difficulties of Literature in England 


(1) Gentleman-complex in authors (Gosse). 

(2) Tittle-tattle about books, the idea that literature is 
a non-specialized, non-technical subject about which 
it is fashionable to know. 

(3) Blighting influence of English materialism absorbing 
its detractors—best-sellers, commercial enterprise, 
journalism. 
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No revolutionary spirit in England, no experiments, 
no innovations. The weeklies, politically advanced, are 
retrograde, because the editors assume that they know 
more about literature than the critics—besides, advanced 
political thinkers are notoriously conservative about art 
and letters. 

The public in England are also to blame. 


(1) The cultivated public—Favourite epithets for 
books: ‘delicious, charming, exquisite, delightful, en- 
chanting ’—and ‘delicious’ once again. 

When a book is unpleasant or obscene they call it 
‘dreary’ or ‘boring’. 

When a book is experimental they call it ‘silly’ or 
‘childish’. 

This public forms the active literary world of tea- 
parties, smart luncheons, cliques, drawing-rooms, and 
chapels. Their judgements are based on their own 
cowardice and on the sterile good taste of a few favourite 
arbiters and producers. These, in turn, are not triflers, 
but protean civil servants, canny young publishers, or 
florid museum officials, from all the parasitic professions 
which bear no relation to creative art. Where insincere 
their judgements are purely snob, where genuine they 
are dictated by the most barren and civilized con- 
servative good taste—usually Frenchified and refined 
rather than in touch with the age they live in. They 
discovered, and long may they live to enjoy it, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey. 


(2) The plain man.—This is the bulk of the English 
public who read newspapers and are led, or occasionally 
driven, by Mr. Arnold Bennett. Their favourite epithets 
are ‘pretty good’, ‘jolly good stuff’, ‘remarkable, extra- 
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ordinary, and unpleasant’. When a book is obscene they 
call it ‘pretty strong’ or simply ‘muck’. It depends on 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

When a book is experimental they call it mad. 

This public forms the passive literary world. 

Philistines who are as hostile to the attempts at creation 
as the sophisticated dix-huitiéme world of Chelsea—a book 
must, in fact, appeal to conservative hearties or conserva- 
tive smarties, to the swell museum tea-tasters or the 
beery anglophils of Fleet Street. 


An American in Paris 


More typical than Frenchified Americans are those who 
live permanently in Paris without speaking a word of 
French, who stick religiously to poker, bridge, and the 
gossip of the land they come from. Such a one is Mrs. T. 
She is well dressed, but hoary, with that worldly and 
pouched expression which characterizes a long acquaint- 
ance with social values. She speaks next to no French, 
but with a native vulgarity is able in restaurant or 
milliner’s to get the best of any bargain. She is extremely 
well-born. In every American family, however good, there 
is always someone to hide, and the Cornpones, of Lex- 
ington Kentucky, have hidden Mrs. T. very well. Mrs. T. 
knows more about Southern families, and less people in 
them, than anybody in Paris—and behind Mrs. T., like 
Allah behind Mahomet, or Olympus behind Ida, is 
another American Mrs. T. T. T., infinitely richer, more 
Southern, better at poker, and worse at French—an 
archetype of which Mrs. T. is but the earthly shade. 
The greatest compliment Mrs. T. can pay is to ‘like to 
have you let me introduce you to Mrs. T. T. TV’. 
Besides this she tells the most appalling lies. She goes 
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into a kind of boastful hysteria, her pouched cheeks, her 
gobble chin, are mysteriously inflated, her head rolls like 
a love-bird’s from side to side. In these Delphic trances 
nothing seems impossible. She sings Mrs. T. T. T.’s praises 
and then, bringing out her trump card, the promised 
introduction, she proceeds to raise one’s own claims. 
(‘I told Mrs. Thomas all about the big estate you were 
coming into in England, about your chateau at Deau- 
ville, and your aeroplanes. She was very interested, and 
I'd be very glad to let you have me introduce you as soon 
as her new apartment is ready for her.’) It is entertaining 
to try a ‘high hat’, to try to bring down this horny- 
hided monster. She is really very difficult to wound, un- 
snootable, like the Mediterranean octopi that can only 
be squashed by being heaved against the flagstones. 
Nothing subtle goes over. ‘The great difference between 
English and Americans’, she says, ‘is that parents and 
children in America are absolute friends, with nothing 
to hide from each other’. Aged retainers have grown old 
in her service and been pensioned off—even Mr. T.’s 
perfect gallantry on the wedding-night is described with 
obscene reticence. Over her home town she is quite 
ruthless; she juggles with the unimportance—or im- 
portance—of money, with position, etc., according to 
some invisible rules, like a game of chess in which the 
queen is only worth a pawn. She is a Colonial Dame. 
Tonks, Ponks, Sheshonks, the old families flash out with- 
out one knowing whether they are terms of insult or of 
excellence. ‘Never forget,’ she apostrophized her daughter, 
‘that you are descended from a long line of gentlewomen 
and splendid men. You have Randolph blood.’ Has 
So-and-So done well for herself by catching Such-and- 
Such? The So-and-So’s have a lot of money—but they 
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are Nobody—soon, however, it turns out the Such-and- 
Such’s are nobody, too. Ecce Mystertum. Her son is a 
smart young man in New York. When he comes over he 
hastily shifts her into an interesting address. Thus she 
has lived in Montmartre, in an old house in the [le 
St. Louis without in the least knowing why, and now 
installed beside the Champs Elysées, she is ashamed of 
her former habitations. She is half proud of this son and 
half resentful, for he has never married off her daughter. 
‘Make your own friends,’ he said. ‘Remember that 
virginity is an asset to you till twenty-five, and a liability 
after. Never drink as much as the man you’re out with. 
As to Randolph blood, remember Americans have tried 
out birth as a basis of an aristocracy and decided it’s not 
so sound as money.’ 


| 11g 
S. C. ROBERTS 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE 
LIFE OF DOCTOR WATSON 


I 
WATSON’S EARLY LIFE 


“As in every phenomenon the Beginning remains always 
the most notable moment; so with regard to any great 
man, we rest not till, for our scientific profit or not, the 
whole circumstances of his first appearance in this Planet, 
and what manner of Public Entry he made, are without 
utmost completeness rendered manifest.’ 

So wrote Carlyle, an author from whose voluminous 
works quotations would readily fall from the lips of 
Dr. Watson himself. But to render manifest the whole 
circumstances of Watson’s first appearance in this planet 
is a task before which Boswell himself might well have 
quailed. Certainly Boswell might have run half over 
London and fifty times up and down Baker Street with 
very little reward for his trouble. Where were the friends 
or relatives who could have given him the information 
about Watson’s early life? ‘Tadpole’ Phelps might have 
given a few schoolboy anecdotes; young Stamford might 
have been traced to Harley Street or some provincial 
surgery, and have talked a little about Watson at Bart.’s; 
his brother had been a skeleton in the family cupboard; 
his wife, as seems most probable, died some four or five 
years after marriage; Holmes himself might have deduced 
much but, except in the famous instance of the fifty- 
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guinea watch, seldom concerned himself with Watson’s 
private affairs. The young Watson, in short, is an elusive 
figure. ‘Data, data, give us data,’ as Holmes might have 
said. 

Since he took his doctor’s degree at the University of 
London in 1878, Watson’s birth may with a fair measure 
of confidence be assigned to the year 1852.1 

The place of his birth is wrapped in deeper mystery. 
At first sight the balance of evidence seems to point to 
his being a Londoner; much of his written work, at any 
rate, conveys the suggestion that he was most fully at 
home in the sheltering arms of the great metropolis: 
Baker Street, the Underground, hansom cabs, Turkish 
baths, November fogs—these, it would seem, are of the 
very stuff of Watson’s life. On the other hand, when, 
broken in health and fortune, Watson stepped off the 
Orontes on to the Portsmouth jetty, he ‘naturally gravi- 
tated to London, that great cesspool into which all the 
loungers and idlers of the Empire are irresistibly drained’. 
It is difficult to believe that Watson, in whose veins there 
flowed a current of honest sentiment, could thus have 
described his native city. On the whole, we incline to the 
view that he was born either in Hampshire or Berkshire; 
it was as he travelled to Winchester? (‘the old English 
capital’, as he nobly calls it) that he was moved by the 
beauty of the English countryside: ‘the little white fleecy 
clouds . . . the rolling hills around Aldershot, the little 
red and grey roofs of the farm-steadings peeping out from 

1 A distinguished living surgeon, who proceeded to the London 
doctorate in the same year as Watson, was born in this year. It 


is of some interest to note that he was in 1916 Consulting Surgeon 
at Netley, the scene of Watson’s own later training. 


2 The Copper Beeches. 
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amidst the light green of the new foliage’. ‘Are they not 
fresh and beautiful?’ he cried out to Holmes. ... Again, 
Watson chafed at an August spent in London. It was not 
the heat that worried him (for an old Indian campaigner, 
as he said, a thermometer at go° had no terrors); it was 
homesickness: he ‘yearned for the glades of the New 
Forest or the shingle of Southsea. . . .”1 

Concerning his parents Watson preserves a curious 
silence. That his father (H. Watson) was, or had been, 
in comfortable circumstances may fairly be inferred from 
his possession of a fifty-guinea watch, and from his ability 
to leave his elder son with good prospects and to send 
his younger son to a school whence young gentlemen 
proceeded to Cambridge and the Foreign Office. Watson’s 
reticence about his elder brother is hardly surprising: 
squandering the legacy bequeathed to him by his father, 
he lived in poverty, ‘with occasional short intervals of 
prosperity’. Possibly he was an artist who occasionally 
sold a picture; more probably he was a gambler. In any 
event, he died of drink round about the year 1886.” 

Concerning Watson’s boyhood two facts stand out 
clearly: he spent a portion of it in Australia, and he was 
sent to school in England. The reference to Australia 
is categorical. As he stood hand-in-hand with Miss 
Morstan in the grounds of Pondicherry Lodge, ‘like two 
children’, as he significantly says, the scenes of his own 
childhood came back to him: ‘I have seen something of 
the sort on the side of a hill near Ballarat, where the 
prospectors had been at work’. In all probability, then, 


1 The Cardboard Box. ; 

2 For a discussion of this date see post,’p. 130. At the beginning of 
The Sign of Four Watson had ‘quite recently’ come into the possession 
of the watch. 
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the period of Watson’s Australian residence was before 
he reached the age of 13.1 

No reader of Watson’s narrative can have failed to 
notice his curious treatment of his mother.” The explan- 
ation must surely lie in Mrs. Watson’s early decease— 
probably very soon after her second son’s birth. It is, 
perhaps, a little more fanciful—though not, surely, fantas- 
tic—to surmise that she was a devout woman with Trac- 
tarian leanings, and that before her death she breathed 
a last wish into her husband’s ear that the child should 
be called John Henry, after the great Newman himself. 

Unable to face life in the old home, Watson péve set out 
to make a new life in Australia, taking his two young 
children with him. Whether he had good luck in the 
goldfields round Ballarat or in other spheres of specula- 
tive adventure, it is evident that he prospered. Of the 
influence of this Australian upbringing on the character 
of Doctor Watson we have abundant evidence: his sturdy 
common sense, his coolness, his adaptability to rough 
conditions on Dartmoor or elsewhere are marks of that 
tightening of moral and physical fibre which come from 
the hard schooling of colonial life. Londoner as he after- 
wards became, Watson was always ready to doff the 
bowler hat, to slip his revolver into his coat pocket, and 
to face a mystery or a murder-gang with a courage which 
was as steady as it was unostentatious. But to return to 
Watson’s boyhood: that he was sent to one of the public 
schools of England can hardly be doubted, since one of 

1 Watson and Tadpole Phelps were ‘little boys’ together. On the 


other hand, it is just possible that Watson gained his knowledge of 
Australia later (See post, p. 128). 


2 The reader may reply: ‘But Watson never mentions his mother’ 
‘That,’ as Holmes would say, ‘is the curious treatment.’ 
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his intimate friends was Percy Phelps, ‘a very brilliant 
boy’ who, after a triumphant career at Cambridge, 
obtained a Foreign Office appointment. He was ‘ex- 
tremely well connected’. ‘Even when we were all little 
boys together,’ writes Watson, ‘we knew that his mother’s 
brother was Lord Holdhurst, the great Conservative 
politician.” But Watson’s sturdy colonialism was proof 
against the insidious poison of schoolboy snobbery, and 
took little account of Phelps’s ‘gaudy relationship’. The 
boy was designated by no more dignified name than 
‘Tadpole’, and his fellows found it ‘rather a piquant 
thing’ to ‘chevy him about the playground and hit him 
over the shins with a wicket’—a sentence which suggests 
that Watson’s school, like many others, preserved certain 
peculiarities of vocabulary, keeping the old term ‘play- 
ground’ for ‘playing-field’ and using ‘wicket’ in the 
sense of ‘stump’. That it was a ‘rugger’ school there 
can be little doubt. How else would Watson have played 
three-quarter for Blackheath in later years? Character- 
istically, Watson never alludes to his prowess on the 
football field, until he is reminded of it by ‘big Bob 
Ferguson’, who once ‘threw him over the ropes into 
the crowd at the Old Deer Park’. In class-work we 
may conclude that Watson was able, rather than brilliant; 
he was two forms below Tadpole Phelps, though of the 
same age; his school number was thirty-one.” 

Of Watson’s student days we have but scanty record. 
At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital he found himself in an 
atmosphere that has always been steeped in the tradition 
of the literary physician,® and it is clear that Watson was 


1 The Sussex Vampire. ® The Retired Colourman. 

3 The names of Thomas Browne, William Osler, Norman Moore 
occur at once amongst many others. The present Poet Laureate 
could probably contribute some interesting Watsoniana if he would. 
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not of those who are content with the broad highway of 
the ordinary text-book. The learned and_highly-spe- 
cialized monograph of Percy Trevelyan upon certain 
obscure nervous lesions, though something of a burden 
to its publishers, had not escaped the eye of the careful 
Watson;! nor was he unfamiliar with the researches of 
French psychologists.? With such interests in the finer 
points of neurological technique, it may at first sight 
seem strange that Watson should have chosen the career 
of an army surgeon, but after what has already been said 
of Watson’s colonial background, it is clear that in the 
full vigour of early manhood he could not face the hum- 
drum life of the general practitioner. The appeal of a full, 
pulsing life of action, coupled with the camaraderie of a 
regimental mess, was irresistible. Accordingly, we find 
him proceeding to the army surgeon’s course at Netley. 
Whether he played ‘rugger’ for the United Services is 
uncertain; his qualification as a ‘Club’ three-quarter was 
a high one, but it is probable that at this period his 
passion for horses was developed. His summer quarters 
were near Shoscombe in Berkshire, and the turf never 
lost its attraction for him. Half of his wound pension, as 
he once confessed to Holmes, was spent on racing.® 

But the scene was soon to be changed. At the end of 
his course Watson was duly posted to the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers as Assistant Surgeon. With what zest may 
we picture him opening his account with Cox & Co. at 
Charing Cross,* and purchasing his tin trunk, pith 
helmet, and all the equipment necessary for Eastern 
service; with what quiet satisfaction must he have super- 
vised the painting of the legend Joun H. Watson, m.p., 


1 The Resident Patient. 2 The Six Napoleons. 
3 Shoscombe Old Place. 4 Thor Bridge. 
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upon his tin dispatch-box! But events were moving 
quickly; before Watson could join his regiment the Second 
Afghan War had broken out. 

It was in the spring of 1880 that Watson embarked, in 
company with other officers, for service in our Indian 
dominion. At Bombay he received intelligence that his 
corps ‘had advanced through the passes and was already 
deep in the enemy’s country’. At Kandahar, which had 
been occupied by the British in July, Watson joined his 
regiment, but it was not with his own regiment that he 
was destined to go into action: ‘The Fifth marched 
back to Peshawar, and from there to Lawrencepore; 
and ...in September they received orders for home. 

. So they turned their backs on the tragedy of 
Maiwand.’? To Watson, however, the battle of Mai- 
wand, fought on 27th July 1880, was to become only 
too vivid a memory. He was removed from his own 
brigade and attached to the Berkshires (the 66th Foot), 
the story of whose heroic resistance at Maiwand has 
passed into military history.* Early in the course of the 
engagement, but not before he had, without loss of nerve, 
seen his comrades hacked to pieces,* Watson had been 
struck on the shoulder by a Jezail bullet. The bone was 
shattered and the bullet grazed the subclavian artery; 
but, thanks to his orderly, Murray, to whose courage and 
devotion Watson pays a marked tribute, he was saved 
from falling into the hands of ‘the murderous Ghazis’, 
and after a packhorse journey which must have aggra- 
vated the pain of the wounded limb, reached the British 
lines in safety. Of Watson’s comrades-in-arms we know 
little; but seven years later we find him referring to his 


1 Walker, History of the Northumberland Fusiliers, p. 414. ? Ibid. 
3 See Hanna, The Second Afghan War. III, 416. 4 A Study in Scarlet. 
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‘old friend Colonel Hayter’ as having come under his 
professional care in Afghanistan.1 Hayter is described as 
‘a fine old soldier who had seen much of the world’, and 
it would seem fairly safe to identify him with the Major 
Charles Hayter who was director of Kabul Transport 
in the Second Afghan War.? 

The story of Watson’s experiences in the base hospital 
at Peshawar, of his gradual convalescence, of his severe 
attack of enteric fever (‘that curse’, in his own graphic 
phrasing, ‘of our Indian possessions’), of his final dis- 
charge, and of his return to England either late in 1880 
or early in 1881, may be read in the pages of his own 
narrative.® Das 

With no kith or kin in England, with a broken consti- 
tution and a pension of 11s. 6d. a day, a man of weaker 
fibre than John H. Watson might well have sunk into 
dejection or worse. But Watson quickly realized the 
dangers of his comfortless and meaningless existence: 
even the modest hotel in the Strand he found to be 
beyond his means. Standing one day in the Criterion 
bar, ‘as thin as a lath and as brown as a nut’, he was 
tapped on the shoulder by young Stamford, who had 
been a dresser under him at Bart.’s. Overjoyed to see a 
friendly face, Watson immediately carried him off to 
lunch at the’ Holborn, where he explained his most 
pressing need—cheap lodgings. Young Stamford looked 
‘rather strangely’ over his wine-glass. Had he some kind 
of intuition that he was to be one of the great liaison- 
officers of literary history, that he was shortly to bring 


1 The Reigate Squires. | * Hanna, op. cit. pp. 470, 525. 

° The Study in Scarlet. (I regret that in an earlier paper, A Note on 
the Watson Problem, I uncritically accepted the date of this story as 
1879, the date given by Father Ronald Knox (Studies in Satire, p. 15 5). 
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about a meeting comparable in its far-reaching influ- 
ences with that other meeting arranged by Tom Davies 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, more than a hundred 
years before? 

Taking Watson with him to the chemical laboratory 
at St. Bartholomew’s, young Stamford fulfilled his 
mission: 

‘Dr. Watson, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. .. .’ 

‘How are you?’ . . . ‘You have been in Afghanistan, 
I perceive’. 

‘How on earth did you know that. . .?’ 

Such was the initiatory dialogue. Holmes and Watson 
quickly agreed to share rooms, and the load of depression 
was lifted from Watson’s mind. Life had a new interest 
for him; the element of mystery about his prospective 
fellow-lodger struck him as ‘very piquant’; as he aptly 
quoted to young Stamford: ‘the proper study of mankind 
TGA Fars 


The walls of No. 22138 Baker Street bear no commemor- 
ative tablet. It is doubtful indeed whether the house has 
survived the latter-day onslaught of steel and concrete. 
Yet Baker Street remains for ever permeated with the 
Watsonian aura. The dim figures of the Baker Street 
irregulars scuttle through the November gloom, the 
ghostly hansom drives away, bearing Holmes and Watson 
on an errand of mystery. 

For some time Holmes himself remained a mystery to 
his companion. But on the 4th of March 1881 he revealed 
himself as a consulting detective (‘probably the only one 
in the world’), and on the same day there came Inspector 
Gregson’s letter relating to the Lauriston Gardens 
Mystery. After much hesitation Holmes decided to take 
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up the case. ‘Get your hat,’ he called to Watson; and 
though Watson accompanied his friend to the Brixton 
Road with little enthusiasm, Holmes’s brusque summons 
was in fact a trumpet-call to a new life for Watson. In 
the course of the adventure which is known to history as 
A Study in Scarlet, Watson’s alertness as a medical man 
is immediately evident. His deduction of the solubility 
in water of the famous pill was quick and accurate; nor 
did he fail to diagnose an aortic aneurism in Jefferson 
Hope. ‘The walls of his chest,’ he recorded in his graphic 
way, ‘seemed to thrill and quiver as a frail building 
would do inside when some powerful engine was at work. 
In the silence of the room I could hear a dull humming 
and buzzing noise which proceeded from the same 
source.” At this stage the friendship between Watson and 
Holmes was only in the making: Holmes still addressed 
his companion as ‘Doctor’. But it was in this first ad- 
venture that Watson found his true métier. ‘I have all the 
facts in my journal and the public shall know them.’ 
Between 1881 and 1883 (the year of The Speckled Band) 
we have little record of Watson’s doings. Possibly he 
divided his time quietly between Baker Street and his 
club. More probably he spent a portion of this period 
abroad. His health and spirits were improving; he had 
no family ties in England; Holmes was at times a trying 
companion. Now in later years Watson refers to ‘an 
experience of women which extends over many nations 
and three separate continents’.! The three continents are 
clearly Europe, India, and Australia. In Australia he had 
been but a boy; in India he can have seen few women 
except the staff-nurses at Peshawar. It is conceivable, 
though not likely, that he revisited Australia at this time. 
1 The Sign of Four. 
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It is much more probable that Watson spent some time 
on the Continent and that, in particular, he visited such 
resorts as contained the additional attraction of a casino. 
Gambling was the ruling passion of the Watson family. 
Watson pére had gambled on his luck as an Australian 
prospector—and won; his elder son gambled on life— 
and lost; the younger son (a keen racing man! and a 
dabbler in stocks and shares?) no doubt won, and lost, 
at rouge et noir. 

By the time of The Speckled Band it is noteworthy that 
the intimacy between Watson and Holmes has very 
considerably developed. Watson is no longer ‘Doctor’ but 
“My dear Watson’; Holmes’s clients are bidden to speak 
freely in front of his ‘intimate friend and associate’; if 
there is danger afoot, Watson has but one thought: Can 
he be of help? ‘Your presence,’ Holmes told him in the 
case of the Speckled Band, ‘might be invaluable’. 
‘Then’, comes the quick reply, ‘I shall certainly come.’ 
It is the old campaigner who speaks. 

The years 1884 and 1885 are again barren of detailed 
Watsonian record; and here again it is possible that 
Watson spent part of his time on the Continent. But with 
the year 1886 we approach one of the major biographical 
problems of Watson’s career—the date of his marriage. 

For a proper consideration of the problem it is neces- 
sary, first, to clear one’s mind of sentiment. We may 
remember Holmes’s own criticism of Watson’s first narra- 
tive: ‘Detection is, or ought to be, an exact science, 
and should be treated in the same cold and unemotional 
manner. You have attempted to tinge it with roman- 
ticism Ay; 

The biographer, when he reaches the story of Watson’s 

1 See ante, p. 124. 2 The Dancing Men. 
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courtship, must necessarily endeavour to do justice to its 
idyllic quality, but, primarily, he is concerned with a 
problem. Let us review our data: 


(1) 


In The Sign of Four, Miss Morstan, according to 
Watson’s narrative, used the phrase: ‘About six 
years ago—to be exact, upon the 4th of May 
1882... .’ This would appear to date the adventure 
between April and June 1888. 


A Scandal in Bohemia is specifically dated 2oth 
March 1888, and evidently occurred a consider- 
able time after Watson’s marriage. Watson had 
drifted away from Baker Street, and Holmes had 
been far afield—in Holland and Odessa. 


At the time of The Reigate Squires, April 1887, 


_ Holmes and Watson were still together in Baker 


Street. 


The adventure of The Five Orange Pips is dated 
September 1887, and occurred after Watson’s 
marriage (his wife was visiting her aunt and he 
had taken the opportunity to occupy his old 
quarters at Baker Street). 


A brief summary of this kind does not, of course, pre- 
tend to include all the available data, but is at least 
sufficient to indicate certain contradictions which Holmes 
himself would have found difficult to reconcile. 

Suppose, for instance, that we accept the traditional 
date for Watson’s engagement to Miss Morstan—the year 
1888. In that case the marriage cannot have taken place 
until the late summer or autumn of that year. What, 
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then, becomes of the extremely precise dating of A 
Scandal in Bohemia and The Five Orange Pips? 

One thing is clear: Watson, careful chronicler as he is, 
cannot have been consistently accurate in his dates. The 
traditional assignment of The Sign of Four to the year 1888 
rests upon Watson’s report of Miss Morstah’s conversation; 
the dates of The Reigate Squires and of The Five Orange Pips 
are first-hand statements of Watson himself. 

Now Watson, when he wrote the journal of The Sign 
of Four, cannot be said to have been in his normal, 
business-like condition. From the moment that Miss 
Morstan entered the sitting-room of No. 2218 Baker 
Street, he was carried away by what he picturesquely 
calls ‘mere will-o’-the-wisps of the imagination’. He 
tried to read Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man, but 
in vain; his mind ran upon Miss Morstan—‘her smiles, 
the deep, rich tones of her voice, the strange mystery 
which overhung her life’. Further, the Beaune he had 
taken for lunch had, on his own confession, affected him, 
and he had been brought to a pitch of exasperation by 
Holmes’s extreme deliberation of manner. On the whole, 
then, was this a state of mind calculated to produce 
chronological accuracy? 

On the other hand, there are no such reasons to make 
us doubt the accuracy of The Reigate Squires and The Five 
Orange Pips; and if we accept the dates of these, the 
marriage must be fixed between April and September 
1887. Now, assuming that Miss Morstan shared the com- 
mon prejudice against the unlucky month, it is not likely 
that the ceremony took place in May. June, on the other 
hand, seems extremely probable, since The Naval Treaty 
(July 1887) is described as ‘immediately succeeding the 
marriage’. 
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Accordingly, we are driven to conclude that The Sign 
of Four belongs to the year 1886, in the autumn of which 
Watson became engaged. In the early part of 1887 
Watson would be busy buying a practice, furnishing a 
house and dealing with a hundred other details. This 
would explain why, of the very large number of cases 
with which Holmes had to deal in this year, Watson has 
preserved full accounts of only a few. He had made 
rough notes, but had no time to elaborate them. ‘All 
these,”! he writes in a significant phrase, ‘I may sketch 
out at some future date’. Again, if June 1887 be accepted 
as the date of the marriage, the opening of A Scandal in 
Bohemia becomes for the first time intelligible. Between 
June 1887 and March 1888 there was plenty of time for 
Watson to put on seven pounds in weight as the result of 
married happiness and for Holmes to attend to separate 
summonses from Odessa and The Hague. 

To claim definite certainty for such a solution would 
be extravagant; but as a working hypothesis it has claims 
which cannot be lightly dismissed. In any event it may 
well be considered among the prolegomena to the study of 
Watson’s early life.? 


1 The Paradol Chamber, the Amateur Mendicant Society, etc. 
(See-The Five Orange Pips.) 


’I am gratified to find that in this matter I have independently 
come to the same conclusion as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy ( The 
Listener, 11 December, 1929). 
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PURITANISM AND THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Cross-Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth Century, 
by H. f. C. Grierson, LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. (Chatto & 
Windus. 15s.) This survey of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture, reproducing the Messenger Lectures of 1926-7 to 
Cornell University, approaches the tendencies of that 
century from a new angle, and is a critical work of the 
highest interest. Professor Grierson’s thesis, and it is a 
striking one, had best be expressed in his own words. 
He thinks that ‘the conflict between the spirit or temper 
of the Renaissance and that of the Reformation, seen in 
its full power in the fanaticism of English Puritanism, 
affected our literature in a deeper and more complex 
manner than our histories always made quite clear; that 
it . . . limited the range and fullness of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic achievement . . . so that Shakespeare’s tragedy 
is not quite such a serious and noble thing as Greek 
tragedy at its greatest; ... that the genius of Milton was 
narrowed, his temper embittered’, and, as a consequence, 
that his great trilogy, despite its wonderful art, has not 
taken the place in the literature of the Spirit of Man that 
the ages have assigned to the work of Virgil and Dante. 

Touching on Humanism, which he defines as ‘a due 
respect for human nature in all its fullness’, and not 
merely as the human in man as opposed to his animal 
nature, Dr. Grierson comes to what he means by 
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Puritanism. And here he is trenchant. English Puritans 
never constituted themselves censors of sexual offences 
in life, literature, and art. They were not ‘pure’ in that 
sense, and, as a matter of fact, ‘Puritan nations have not 
been notable for chastity and temperance’. Their aim 
was ‘purity, not of life but of worship’. And in worship 
there must be direct Scriptural sanction for everything. 
Hence a central hatred of the Church of Rome, and, 
following on that, a condemnation of the Drama as such, 
of popular amusements, of dancing, of music, of all 
pastimes which the medieval Church had sanctioned or 
condoned. Since the policy of Elizabeth had saved the 
Anglican Church from exchanging the infallibility of 
Rome for the infallibility of Geneva, there was little to 
choose, for the convinced Puritan, between Prelacy and 
Popery. This hatred of Rome ‘discolours the stream of 
Puritan poetry in its noblest representatives, in both 
Spenser and Milton’. It made the gentle Baxter as un- 
compromising, nay, as savage, in his ‘congregational 
discipline’ as any Inquisitor; for toleration, save to 
shades of opinion on one’s own side, was not understood; 
and only the real humanism of Bunyan saved his great 
allegory, at least in its second part (whose claims, by 
the way, are always in need of some championing), from 
the predominant motive of Fear, and the iron fetters of 
the ‘Immutable Decrees’. 

There are other cross-currents in thought. Early in 
the day Romance, though stripped of deeper and sacra- 
mental accessories, such as the Grail Legend, influences 
Spenser, who is never so dull as in his ‘tourneys’. There 
is the spell of the Court, too, and the necessity of paying 
a meéd of the universal homage, to us so curious and not 
a little worrying, to the Virgin Queen. Then we have to 
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reckon with the Counter-Reformation, alive to many 
things of the intellect, but on certain points as intolerant 
as its opponents, so that those writing under its domina- 
tion, free as regards the aspects and practices of Human- 
ism in general, had to keep very cautious guard over 
their minds if points of doctrine came into view. And 
there is the saner, and at bottom far more liberal, ideal 
of the English Church, the Church of Charles and Laud 
and Chillingworth, far too weak anyhow to battle suc- 
cessfully with the swirling torrents of absolute conviction 
amid which it was plunged and, unluckily, so far true 
to the spirit of its age that, with a few notable exceptions 
amongst its members, it was all too ready to enforce 
toleration by all the wonted means of intolerance. 

Two or three great names and influences stand out in 
Professor Grierson’s survey. Spenser has been already 
mentioned, and will demand further notice. What the 
writer has to say about Shakespeare is new and pro- 
foundly interesting. The same interest—it goes almost 
without saying—attaches to his commentary on Milton. 
He is not quite fair to Bunyan; on the other hand, he 
lets fall a flood of light on Baxter and the Presbyterian 
‘discipline’. Indeed, we can comprehend (though not 
admire) Jeffreys’s invective at Baxter’s trial by its illu- 
mination, for Jeffreys’s intuition was as keen as his tongue 
was unbridled. And then there are the Restoration Drama 
and Dryden. 

In the first place, Spenser. Whatever else the Faerie 
Queene achieved—and the allegory often falls flat—it 
achieved poetry. There had been, of course, lesser stars 
since Chaucer. Gower, Lydgate, Surrey, and Wyatt had 
sung; but the momentous question of the future of English 

poetry, whether, in fact, it was to have a future at all, 
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was settled by Spenser. He sang because he could not 
help singing; and it is just when he forgets politics, and 
the falsities of Rome, and the claims of Gloriana, that his 
genius takes its brightest glow. For then he gives us 
entrance to a landscape whose glades and meadows and 
shining vistas, like the later Watteau’s on canvas, never 
were, and of a surety eternally are. The diction never 
falters, never is at fault. Save, indeed, when ‘shades of 
the prison-house’ close round, and the poet feels that 
Medievalism is wrong, that Duessa is its heiress, that the 
sharp noise of doctrinal controversy is in his ears, that 
Truth is at stake, and he must take his part. Contro- 
versy—controversy; it is of the core of seventeenth- 
century life, and farther on it will blur the strong ecstasy 
of Milton to something lower, coarser, unscrupulously 
fierce. Dr. Grierson lays stress on a fact which we take 
so much for granted that we notice it not nearly enough. 
Yet’ any study, however superficial, of fascinating tomes 
such as Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses makes plain at once 
the enormous place filled in the shelves and minds of the 
times by theology, sermons, polemical treatises. Along- 
side the shores of this overwhelming torrent ran, like the 
slenderest canal or half-choked brook, the stream of 
poetry and the drama. But against the course of the 
latter was set,’ sternly and destructively, the whole spirit 
and fierce polemic of Puritanism. We can judge what 
that barrier meant by taking up Prynne’s Hisériomastix. 
We shall lay it down in sheer wonder at the excesses of 
brutal and blatant opinionativeness of which the human 
spirit is capable; but we shall remember that this volley 
of intolerance was not one man’s, but half a nation’s 
mood, and marvel that the Stage in this country ever 
weathered such a storm of unreasoning obloquy. 
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All this brings us to Shakespeare, whose time and 
opportunity were happily before Prynne’s. And in regard 
to Shakespeare, Dr. Grierson has a theory at once bold 
and original. Drama in Shakespeare’s day, he holds, 
was out simply to present life, to tell a story, not to 
moralize. A few well-known lines, such as that about 
‘a Divinity that shapes our ends’, have been put to 
use again and again to drape Shakespeare in a teacher’s 
gown; but they are scanty indeed when arrayed against 
the bulk of his work, wherein he simply steps aside, 
reviews life, and will pass no verdict. The Court and the 
people went to ‘The Globe’ solely to be amused and 
interested for an hour or so, not to be instructed. So we 
are told to look at Macbeth, at Lear, at Othello, at The 
Merchant of Venice, and not to be disappointed if we find 
Shakespeare the merely disinterested showman of the 
piece. Thus and thus it happened, and that is all. In 
some instances, such as Antony and Cleopatra, and King 
Henry the Fifth, Shakespeare comes down on the wrong 
side, and Portia’s celebrated speech is quite irrelevant 
to the case that poor old Shylock actually has. Portia’s 
appeal is not to a Venetian Court of Justice but to a 
London audience then and ever since just beyond the 
footlights. Henry’s patriotism is of the Jameson Raid 
order, sure of a thoughtless Jingo welcome; both his 
behaviour to Falstaff, and his curious reasons for turning 
over a new leaf ring cheap and hollow when divorced 
from their diction. And so it is that, in default of the 
deeper, truer notes that Shakespeare thought it no 
business of his to strike, the drama after his day suffered 
a rapid declension through Beaumont and Fletcher, 
admirable craftsmen but little more, to the Restoration 
presentation of current manners. It is not a little signifi- 
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cant that even Pepys finds it necessary to apologize for 
going to the play. 

This estimate of Shakespeare, and of his negative 
influence on morals, is engrossing in itself, and also 
serves aS an excellent foil to the high seriousness of 
Milton. To himself, Milton’s infallibility was never in 
question; moreover, he always had the conviction that 
some task of surpassing moment was to be entrusted to 
him, and—warped as his genius was by political work 
and partisan rancour—the task finally appeared. He was 
to ‘justify the ways of God to men’. The attempt was 
magnificent in scope and in sustained splendour; but we 
soon become aware of two extraordinary facts. One is 
this: Milton may be bent on justifying the ways of God 
to men, but he is not concerned to justify the ways of 
God to Satan. It is going too far to say, as some critics 
have done, that Milton and Satan find themselves in 
complete sympathy; but at any rate Satan becomes the 
real hero of Paradise Lost. No archangel approaches him 
in courage, verve, and resource, nor even in eloquence. 
The other fact that emerges, partly through Satan’s per- 
sistent defiance of the order of things—and Milton, be 
it remembered, was a disappointed and defeated rebel 
as he dictated his vast poem—is Milton’s defiant rejection 
(and he a Nonconformist) of the doctrine, universal 
amongst Puritans, of Predestination and ‘the Immutable 
Decrees’. It is on the bestowal to man of Freewill, and 
the misuse of the gift, that the tragedy of man’s fall 
turns. Now, if we except the Cambridge Platonists and 
the Quakers, with none of whom, despite his friendship 
with Ellwood, Milton would have felt himself in sym- 
pathy, his was an almost solitary voice championing the 
freedom of man; and herein lies part of his greatness. 
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Dr. Grierson, of course, points out the formal liberty, 
snatched from the ete bonfire of the Lambeth 
Articles, of the Anglican Church from the detestable 
dogmas of a predestined Hell, and therefore predestined 
Evil, and he traces the genial but very gradual effect on 
thought of that liberty; but when Milton wrote, the 
Anglican Church was in vengeful and triumphant mood, 
and the good leaven did not work at once. 

Not on Baxter, for example. The picture of Baxter’s 
conception of ‘congregational discipline’, and the limits 
he put to tolerance—there were those, such as Catholics 
and Quakers, whom, in response to the pleading of his 
licentious but enlightened King, he named ‘intolerable’ 
—deserves study. Truly the little finger of Presbyterian- 
ism, had it been given rule, would have proved for poor 
England heavier than the loins of all the Bishops. Baxter’s 
weekly and week-long programme for the edification 
and, it may be added, the coercion of his flock may be 
commended to all such—and it was schemed out for 
everyone and not merely for ‘the elect-—who fancy that 
they would have enjoyed the full triumph of Puritanism 
and the rule of the saints. Cromwell’s ways were crooked, 
and his Irish barbarities frightful even in an age of 
‘frightfulness’, but he at least saved England from the 
Directory, and had he, instead of Lauderdale, governed 
Scotland for a quarter of a century, History would 
probably have been hard put to it to detect a difference 
of policy. 

But is Dr. Grierson so clear-sighted about Bunyan as 
he is elsewhere in his fascinating book? When we read 
that Bunyan could never have allowed himself to write 
The Compleat Angler, we doubt it. The Bunyan of the 
second part of The Pilgrim’s Progress would have surely 
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felt himself delightfully at home with Walton in the 
meadows and inns of the Lea. Grace Abounding is a 
masterpiece, and there the doctrine of imputed right- 
eousness is clearly written, but it is an early masterpiece. 
We know, too, that Bunyan went in considerable dread 
of the censure of his brethren on his great Allegory, and 
to this dread may perhaps be ascribed some of the dis- 
course of Christian, and the intolerable prosiness of 
Greatheart when he turns expositor. But the Humanism 
of Bunyan wins its victory and sheds its genial light 
again and again. There is more, too, than Humanism. 
The hints of a very plain sacramentalism—witness the 
prescription of Dr. Skill, discreetly veiled, proh, pudor! in 
Latin—are for all to read in the second part, and where 
sacramentalism finds a place, the Immutable Decrees 
are not; moreover, there is growth in holiness, and not 
a fixed and forensic justification of the soul. 

It is necessary to abbreviate many a comment. The 
wayside digression on the Counter-Reformation cult of 
the Magdalen is full of suggestiveness; but the character- 
ization of both Charles II and his brother James as 
‘licentious and superstitious’ calls for protest. Dr. Grier- 
son cannot have studied the cleverest, wittiest, and most 
modern-minded of English monarchs at particularly 
close quarters. Charles superstitious! His Court, his inti- 
mates, the Whig Party which, single-handed, he routed, 
the country on which he finally imposed an absolute 
rule while he sauntered along his seemingly purposeless 
way, had reason to think otherwise. So, at least, thought 
Samuel Butler, whose Hudibras the King devoured; so 
thought Mr. Evelyn of the Royal Society which the 
King founded; so thought Halifax, whom the King 
out-‘trimmed’, and so finally thought John Dryden. 
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If Spenser be the poets’ poet, Dryden is the critics’ 
poet. The critics from Gray, Johnson, and Walter Scott 
to Professor Verrall, Mr. Eliot, and Mr. van Doren in 
our own day, have hovered fascinated round his work, 
and the cry has continuously been: ‘Homage to John 
Dryden’, even when Milton has towered so hard by. 
Dr. Grierson does not withhold his own tribute of un- 
controllable praise. But, just as he pauses before Shake- 
speare to find at length that his was an all-comprehensive 
mind which would view life from every angle, yet either 
would not or could not point a moral to adorn his tale, 
so here he discovers consummate accomplishments of an 
almost perfect art, but no soul within the fair facade. 
Or, if the soul peeps out, it is a mean little affair. We 
come from Paradise Lost in the mood evoked by that 
tremendous epic; we read some great strain of Dryden, 
only to find our mood jarred suddenly by some couplet 
or line which is the wit and satirist complete, but has 
suddenly doffed the poet’s domino. Was it ever there? 
Or rather, is there inspiration, is there always even taste, 
which is to inspiration as tact is to real kindliness, behind 
these splendidly turned measures? It is a question for 
the student to answer for himself; but Dr. Grierson has 
raised an issue of real importance. It may be added that 
he gives it a peculiar point by likening Dryden in poesy 
to Disraeli in politics. We cannot follow out the very 
striking comparison, but it besieges the imagination, 
and brings to a very vivid close a study of literature at 
once brilliant, challenging, and, in its main thesis of the 
influence of cross-currents of thought in an age of conflict, 
singularly lucid and convincing, 
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HER REVENGE 


To VILLIERS DAVID 


At the Royal Opera at Friedrichskrone, in the year 1903, 
were two rival sopranos. Both were equally beautiful, 
after the somewhat elaborate taste of the day, and the 
voices of both were equally admired. The one was famed 
throughout the kingdom as ‘the Thusnelda’; the other 
was known as the beautiful Sieglinde. Picture post-cards 
of them, costumed in the part of Manon or Margarete, 
were in every shop window. They were paragraphed 
and photographed in all the daily newspapers. The 
bouquets of roses, the huge wreaths of gardenias, the 
pyramids of carnations and lilac, wired in the shape of 
harps or hearts, the slender gilt baskets burdened with 
exotic blooms, handed over the footlights to the Thus- 
nelda at the close of a performance, were as innumerable 
as those which were presented to the Sieglinde; the 
applause was as deafening and as prolonged. The 
garrison of the Crown Prince’s Hussars, as well as the 
Court itself, was divided into two opposing and equal 
camps, consisting of those who proclaimed their de- 
votion to one or the other of the singers. The Thusnelda 
and the Sieglinde had been the cause of the same 
incredible number of duels, and together they set the 
fashions. 

Between these two women raged a bitter and intense 
hatred. Beginning on account of their rivalry on the 
stage, their mutual jealously had been further inflamed 
by their success. In their jewels, in their equipages, 
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which were amongst the most splendid in Friedrichs- 
krone, and in the splendour of their entourage, each 
attempted to eclipse the other, but in vain. And the 
single thought that their triumph was not unique 
poisoned the pleasures of both. Their feelings, therefore, 
can better be imagined than described when, towards 
the end of June, the rumour spread that the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Furstenhof-Strelitz was shortly to visit the 
capital for three crowded days of military reviews and 
manoeuvres, and that his visit was to be celebrated by a 
gala performance at the Opera. The piece to be per- 
formed was to be Lohengrin. The same agonized thought 
flashed through the minds of both the beautiful Thus- 
nelda and the divine Sieglinde when this news reached 
them. Who would be chosen to play the main part of 
Elsa of Brabant on the important night? Both singers 
knew that there would be no opportunity for them to 
meet the Grand Duke as his time would be mapped out 
to the minute. Each was convinced, on the other hand, 
that he had only to see her in the part of Elsa to be 
immediately numbered amongst her conquests. 
Nothing had ever been known to equal the intrigues 
which convulsed the Court and the garrisons during the 
next few days. The claims of the Thusnelda were urged 
by all her supporters who had access to the throne. The 
Sieglinde left no stone unturned. Not only did one of her 
party, a man in a position of the highest distinction, 
secure the support of the Queen by a suggestion that the 
King was rather warmly for the Thusnelda, but friends 
even brought influence to bear upon the Municipal 
Council, and at a meeting in the Rathaus tempers became 
so heated that the representatives of the press were 
ordered to retire from the building. The Thusnelda 
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succeeded in organizing a deputation to the King from 
the Charity Commission in her favour. Bets laid upon 
the result of all this excitement were staggering. 

At the end of four days of unbearable tension it was 
announced that the part of Elsa of Brabant, in the gala 
performance of Lohengrin before the Grand Duke Alexis 
of Furstenhof-Strelitz in two weeks’ time, was to be 
taken by the beautiful Thusnelda. It was said that on 
hearing of her rival’s success the Sieglinde’s screams 
could be heard by passers-by in a street half a mile 
removed from her villa. But whether or no this story is 
true it is certain that she did not for long abandon 
herself to hysteria, but began at once to plan revenge. 
There was still a fortnight before the arrival of the 
Grand Duke. 

The Sieglinde published a report of her retirement 
from Friedrichskrone on account of an indisposition. Her 
enemies laughed. In reality she did not leave the capital. 
But she secretly sold her villa, her horses, her pink- 
upholstered phzton, her famous golden sleigh, her house 
at Lendorf, and all her wonderful jewels, and she realized 
all the money she possessed. She was enormously wealthy. 
She then sent for eight of the greatest diamond merchants 
in the world, who came to the small hotel where she was 
living, always heavily veiled. At the end of five days she 
had collected a set of precious stones which was probably 
unequalled even amongst the regalia of pre-war Europe. 

Now, with the help of a conjurer whom she had known 
in- her childhood, the Sieglinde made these precious 
stones into a marvellous parure, in the crevices of which, 
between the gems, she placed concealed fireworks. The 
tiara was of diamonds and pearls. The riviére con- 
sisted entirely of enormous emeralds: the corsage was 
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encrusted with diamonds, sapphires and pearls. There 
were also bracelets of black pearls, and brooches of blue 
diamonds large as the squares on crocodile purses. When 
it was finished, and when the last of the fireworks had 
been inserted, the Sieglinde dispatched the jewels to her 
rival at five o’clock on the evening of the gala perform- 
ance, which began at eight. 

On that memorable night the Opera House at Fried- 
richskrone had seldom witnessed a more brilliant scene. 
In the Royal Box, in addition to the Grand Duke and 
his hosts, were the Queen of Secklenburg, Prince Joachim 
Esterhazy, the aged Duchesse de Bourbon, the Arch- 
duchess Heléne von Leppel von Serenwalder and 
Elenore, Freiinn zu Weringerode. In a box on the left 
were the Baron von Meissen and Lord Rosebery. In 
another sat four of the pretty Lottingen princesses. The 
stalls were reserved for kings. Frozen into stillness by 
the first notes of the overture, the wide auditorium 
assumed suddenly the appearance of some piece of 
botanical or subaqueous life. 

The events which followed are, of course, well known. 
The beautiful Thusnelda, as her angry rival the divine 
Sieglinde had guessed, was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of appearing upon the stage under the weight of 
four hundred and ninety thousand pounds worth of 
jewels. And exactly at a quarter of an hour after the 
first gasp of mingled amazement and bewilderment 
which her appearance inspired, the warmth of her body 
having set the clockwork in motion, and at the very 
moment when, full throated, she held the centre of the 
stage, and when every eye was fixed upon her, the fire- 
works went off. Squibs jumped from her brooches; 
Roman candles flared from her hips; Catherine wheels 
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spun round her breasts; and finally she exploded into a 
set-piece representing the meeting of Bismarck and 
Napoleon III after Sedan. 

Her discomfiture was complete. Dishevelled and half 
stunned, the Thusnelda rushed from the boards, leaving 
in her wake, here and there, a dying squib. And the 
Sieglinde, who was waiting calmly in the wings, was 
quick to step into her place. Her performance on this 
occasion was generally considered to have been the 
performance of her lifetime. The applause which greeted 
her was more frantic, her bouquets were more numerous 
than ever. 

And yet the Grand Duke Alexis of Furstenhof-Strelitz, 
when everybody had left the theatre, is said to have gone 
into the room behind the scenes where Thusnelda was 
sobbing alone, her hair singed and her face smeared 
with burnt gunpowder. It was whispered that he con- 
gratulated her solemnly upon the only interpretation of 
the role of Elsa of Brabant that had ever interested him, 
and that he told her that it had been the first occasion 
on which the opera had not bored him beyond description. 
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TO THE GRACES 


Your quiet altar after all was best, 
Fair sisters. Louder faiths grow cold. 

Not you forged earth’s foundations; but you blessed 
What flowers her deserts hold. 

Not yours alone is power that does not perish; 

But yours is Youth. Only what your hands cherish, 
Grows not old. 


Thebes and Ecbatana, Babel, Nineveh, 
All human grandeur’s utmost reign— 

Time seals them his. They bow down silently 
Before the years’ disdain. 

But you are young as the poppy’s banner burning 

On their ruined towers to hail sweet June returning 
Once again. 


Not yours the mouths that justify God’s ways, 
By whom the depths of Hell are sung; 
Deathless they seem, yet aged. Green their bays, 
Yet Time has touched their tongue. 
But Sappho’s grace, La Fontaine’s quiet laughter, 
The voice of Herrick—these heed no hereafter, 
These are young. 


Life’s greatest things come seldom; seldom blows 
The whirlwind, or the mountain quakes. 

But you are with us in each gust that goes 
Down the green corn, or shakes 

Boughs like a bird alighting, or sets a quiver 

The forest’s beauty, asleep in some still river, 
As it wakes. 
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Daughters of God, you know what man’s life is, 
How brief, and yet how long the while— 

Its epics, falls of sparrows; its tragedies 
Half farces, and half vile; 

How every hero’s sword at last grows brittle, 

How his dream fades, and night comes in a little— 
And you smile. 


All else turns vanity: but yours the day 
Of little things, that grow not less. 
Our moments fly—enough if on their way 
You lent them loveliness. 
Alone of Gods, you lie not; yours no_ Heaven 
That totters in the clouds—what you have given, 
We possess. 


You cannot lift life’s burden. Nothing can. 
-You make it seem worth while to bear. 
You cannot change the destiny of Man. 
Death comes. Yet even there 
You taught the Hellene not to shudder blindly 
Before Sleep’s Brother, but see him calm, half kindly, 
Young and fair. 


Our age forgets, denies you, shouts you hence. 
With staring eyes and lips astrain, 

The Goth rides back; we worship violence, 
Trampling your silken chain. 

Let be. Let them triumph out the hour assigned them. 

All shoutings pass, and silence falls behind them. 
You remain. 
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WALTHER RATHENAU 


Walther Rathenau, His Life and Work, by Count Kessler. (Howe. 
16s.) Thereare certain men whose lives are of transcendent 
interest because in them an entire epoch may not only 
see its dominant features reflected, but read there some- 
thing of its destiny. Such a life was Walther Rathenau’s. 

The unpopularity that grew into the hatred culmina- 
ting in his assassination, had its origin in the apparently 
dual nature of his life and character. The nature of this 
duality gives his life an altogether exceptional significance. 

Rathenau was both the son of a millionaire and a 
millionaire in his own right, a director, in the course 
of ten years, of no less than eighty-six German and 
twenty-one foreign enterprises, including the gigantic 
A.E.G. (Allgemeine Electrizitats Gesellschaft), then the 
largest combination of industrial units under a central- 
ized control in Europe. He was the chief inspirer of 
‘rationalization’ and, in a word, one of the colossi of 
modern industry. The extraordinary range and depth 
of his knowledge and the dazzling quality of his conver- 
sation gave him the entry to the most exclusive circles 
in Berlin Court society. It is not too much to say that 
through his realization of Germany’s shortage of raw 
materials at the beginning of the War, and his organiza- 
tion of a Government Department to conserve and pro- 
duce them from new sources, he saved his country from 
almost immediate defeat. As Minister for Reconstruction 
and later for Foreign Affairs, he was the first statesman 
to understand that Germany’s only chance of setting 
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her house in order and regaining her place among the 
Great Powers lay in pursuing the policy of fulfilling her 
war obligations and attempting to co-operate with the 
Allies in the face of every difficulty, a policy which has, 
in the main, been attended by signal success. 

Thus to all outward appearance his career was the 
very embodiment of worldly success. 

On the other hand, almost from the moment when he 
began to make his views public through lectures, articles, 
and books, he showed a constant concern for the things 
of the spirit. 

To those who heard, there seemed something ridic- 
ulous, something almost indecent, about all this discussion 
of the soul by this director of a hundred companies, this 
worldly, polished millionaire. As time passed, his atti- 
tude to economics became more and more radical, and 
so those who thought it indecent that he should mention 
the: soul could only view his advocacy of state control of 
industry and crippling taxation of the wealthy as down- 
right hypocrisy and treachery. There was in him, says 
his biographer: ‘A sort of dual personality, a conflict 
which . . . never ceased raging in him between an 
unquenchable desire for the pure life of the spirit, and 
a mysterious urge towards commercial and technical 
activity and outward material success.’ 

It is easy to blame him for his inconsistency and to 
discount his ideas because his life was not a perfect nor 
even an approximate reflection of them. He was, it is 
true, a man with his contradiction. But the very reason 
why the contradiction in Rathenau’s character aroused 
such passionate hatred was that it was that of his con- 
temporaries also. All other contradictions save this might 
well have been ignored. In other periods of history the 
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unpardonable inconsistency had to do either with 
religion or politics, or whatever the most urgent problem 
of the day happened to be. In our time the great heresies 
are economic, and he who preaches them with effect 
while at the same time availing himself to the uttermost 
of the prevailing orthodox state of affairs, is a marked 
man. 

Rathenau was just such a man. Impelled by his 
irresistible urge towards economic activity, he acted in 
a manner inconsistent with his own beliefs. Of the 
capitalist system he wrote: 

“It is incompatible with the claim to the liberty of the 
soul and its development that one-half of mankind should 
condemn the other half, which is endowed by God with 
the same features and gifts, to be its slaves eternally.’ 

Not only capitalism, but the mechanistic principle of 
the age itself was again and again the object of his 
attack. ‘The man who, in a factory with a thousand 
other men, makes the same movement of the hand 
twenty times a minute is not an image of God, not even 
truly a man, but just a machine, a soulless piece of clock- 
work of which the artificial men of the Capeks, the 
“robots”, are not even caricatures.’ 

Since what he says is true, and that all of us living 
to-day are involved, his is of all challenges the most 
difficult to ignore. 

In his struggle for a solution, and his palpable failure 
to reconcile his practice with his precept, lies his real 
importance. ‘Had he resigned his directorships,’ says 
Count Kessler, ‘moved into a slum, lived in poverty, 
and devoted himself entirely to the salvation of his soul, 
he might, perhaps, have become a saint, but he would 
have solved the great problem of the age only for 
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himself, for his solution would have left the outside 
world .. . cold. But with all his inconsistencies he strove 
for a solution . . . these things exposed him to the hatred 
and bullets of his enemies, but they also give him an 
authority which saints and theorists can no longer 
command.’ 

The poignant story of Rathenau’s days is unfolded 
with a profound understanding of both the infinitely 
complex forces acting from within and from without 
which made the final tragedy a foregone conclusion. 

This biography, packed though it is with economic 
and sociological facts and theories, expositions of phi- 
losophies and accounts of tortuous diplomatic negotia- 
tions, has something of the grandeur of an epic. 


153 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 


THE CROWDS AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE 


The tremendous crowd which gathers every day from all 
parts of England to see the Exhibition at Burlington 
House is a most curious phenomenon. It is a tribute to the 
prestige of art, not of course a sign of love for it, or under- 
standing of it. The National Gallery remains empty. 
What then makes all these people rush to get a peep be- 
tween each other’s shoulders at these pictures? Curiosity: 
they like to glance at famous and very valuable objects. 
Social obligation: owing to the dearth of conversational 
openings they find themselves incessantly asked: ‘Have 
you seen the Italian Exhibition?’ or, ‘Are you going to 
the Exhibition?’ Vanity and uplift: a reluctance to admit 
indifference to art and a very faint hope that it may be 
overcome. Lastly: sheep-in-a-gap, follow-m’leader in- 
stinct. The majority of those streaming out (one can read 
their faces) experience a ‘something-attempted, some- 
thing-done’ satisfaction; the majority streaming in, feel 
‘I am doing what an educated person ought to do’. Few 
of them, however, stop opposite any picture for a quarter 
of the time they do in front of something for sale at Self- 
ridge’s. They loiter round and round in a mazed con- 
dition of vaguely elevated depression. And no mood can 
be less propitious for art, since depression is a non-con- 
ductor and vague longing to be impressed destructive of 
discrimination. Of pairs doing the Exhibition together 
the one who reads in a low halting gabble from the cata- 
logue usually appears the happier; but there comes a 
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moment when he, or she, also, must gaze at the picture 
described before passing on. Oh, that moment of blank 
effort to respond; the muttered misery of his or her inep- 
titudes! ‘“That’s... don’t you think? = Vilike ew css 
yes, a distinct look of Aunt Mary, and aren’t the baby’s 
legs wonderful?’ 

The few but crowded benches display the unosten- 
tatious stoicism of the railway waiting-room. There the 
old who have won the game of musical chairs enjoy a 
mild sense of triumph but no view. They are to be com- 
miserated least. The exhausted sweetly-sour atmosphere 
seems hardly to devitalize them and they are seated. Nor 
must we pity most the very young, who from a peep at the 
pictures between thighs lift their faces to catch apprecia- 
tion of their artistic zest: they are buoyed up within by 
that delicious pride of extreme youth in apparently 
sharing what they suppose their elders enjoy. It was the 
great moving, muddled, middle-aged mass that touched 
me. Why were they there? What had they come for? 
I know I have already answered those questions, and in 
the study they still satisfy. But in the presence of the 
Phenomenon itself they seemed utterly inadequate. There 
was no pushing or thrusting. The public washed up 
gently against the walls like driftwood sluggishly circu- 
lating in a current. Their mutual consideration was per- 
fect, and reminded me of journeys in the Tube during the 
War when all were sobered to an even kindliness by 
common calamity. Oh Culture, what cruelties are com- 
mitted in thy name! 

It is inevitable that the dogged pursuit of culture 
should implant in the human heart a deep unconscious. 
hostility to art; and what is worse, arrogance. There’s the 
rub. Art is a living force ever taking new forms, and its 
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transmigrations are least likely to be recognized by those 
who have painfully approached it in the hope of self- 
improvement and not in a spirit of spontaneous delight. 

At this point I can imagine my reader interrupting me. 
“Ah, I know you. You’re one of those superior persons 
who, believing they understand art themselves, are anx- 
ious, with a dog-in-the-manger vanity all too common, to 
suggest that the perceptions they enjoy are beyond the 
reach of ordinary humanity.’ Acute, but hypocritical 
reader, you are mistaken. Pictures have meant very little 
to me compared with the beauty which is transmitted 
through the written word. All I have obtained from them 
is a mild but constant pleasure, and in the mildness of that 
response I resemble the crowd. It is, for such as I, the 
constancy and independence of that delicate pleasure 
of the eye which constitutes the chief part of its value. It 
is more detached from mood and circumstance than the 
satisfactions which literature can give, though it is far less 
strong. I have met in my life some half a dozen people of 
whom this was not true, who lived through the eye with 
an intensity which I can just imagine but never exper- 
ience. It is therefore as one of the crowd that I address 
those who resemble me. 

Firstly, there is nothing disgraceful in being unable to 
appreciate art; the disability is too common to be dis- 
tressing. The important thing is to get rid of the idea that 
in such matters one’s opinion and taste are of consequence. 
This at least will restrain one from either in conversation 
or in fact tarring and feathering anything new which has 
not yet prestige behind it. It has also a further advantage. 
Once rid of a sense of responsibility one is free to enjoy 
what one can; and in doing so everyone is nearer in spirit, 

though not necessarily in judgement, to those to whom art 
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is really important. People seldom lie more flatly than 
when they utter with exasperating modesty the familiar 
formula, ‘I know nothing about art, but I know what I 
like.’ If they spoke the truth they would say, ‘I have some 
idea what others think I ought to like, but I have not the 
smallest notion what I do.’ The safest approach to art is 
not through the gate of aspiration or self-improvement, 
but through the humble door of pleasure. The first step 
to culture is to learn to enjoy, not to be taught what is 
best. It is not true that we needs must love the highest 
when we see it, and it is only vanity which ever con- 
vinced anyone that it was. Those who do not deceive 
themselves need no enlightenment on this point. 
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THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF 
FATHER BROWN 


Some little time before the war, when detective fiction 
had not yet reached that pinnacle of universality 
which it has reached to-day, a new detective suddenly 
appeared before an admiring world. His name was 
Father Brown. 

As a character, Father Brown was, perhaps, the most 
successful detective who had appeared since Sherlock 
Holmes. Once met, he was impossible to forget; his 
moonface, his umbrella, his large eyes, and his black hat, 
were as familiar to all readers as the features of 
their first nurse. Further, he was insignificant, he was 
kind, he was humorous, and he was a good deal of a 
joke in himself; he had, in fact, all the qualities which 
our century finds most lovable; and though, like Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Thorndyke, he ‘had his methods’, his 
particular expertize was one which the layman had no 
difficulty in following. It did not, like Dr. Thorndyke’s, 
demand a specialist’s knowledge, nor did it in any way 
strain the intelligence—even if sometimes it strained the 
imagination. So Father Brown waxed in popularity, and 
more and more of his exploits were demanded, which 
are now (perhaps finally?) collected for us in the volume 
entitled The Father Brown Stories, by G. K. Chesterton. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

On cold analysis, Father Brown’s gifts are seen to be 
almost entirely psychological, and based, further, upon 
two main psychological facts: one, that the human heart 
is a strange jungle, harbouring the most curious shapes 
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and tangles of passion, and the other, that much of what 
we call ‘observation’ is really imagination or guess-work 
in which we see what appears to be a part of some familiar 
object, and jump to the conclusion that the whole object 
is present, though there may be nothing there but a 
chance placing of lines and shadows. 

In one of the stories in this book, Father Brown ex- 
plains to a startled interlocutor that the reason why he is 
able to detect murderers (and, presumably, criminals of 
lesser rank) is that he has always committed the murders 
himself. He meant, of course, that by getting into the 
skin, so to speak, of the crime, by seeing himself as the 
criminal and thinking out how he committed it and why, 
he could eventually reach the knowledge of what sort of 
man would have committed that particular crime—and 
could then pick out, from the people on the scene, the 
man who actually did it. And I am bound to say that the 
psychological method of Father Brown and his creator 
works fairly well, up to a point. He does find the kind 
of man who could have committed his crime—even if 
the kind of man turns out to be more like a kind of 
lunatic. 

On the other point—the fallibility of human observa- 
tion—he is successful beyond all doubt, and I wonder 
that other detective writers have made no more use of 
his methods. Most of the stories in this book, in fact, turn 
on some point of this kind. In the best, ‘The Queer Feet’, 

a thief in evening clothes manages to walk madeiecred 
for half an evening, a gentleman among gentlemen and 
a waiter among waiters; in another, an Invisible Man, 
a man whom no one hag seen pass, turns out to be a 
postman passing unnoticed; in another, a barefooted 
old gentleman in a dressing-gown, with a blue curtain 
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round his head, by whistling in a strange manner in 
the appropriate atmosphere, makes everyone take him 
for a wandering Arab; in another, a thief, learning that 
a policeman is on his track, turns the house into a 
harlequinade and whirls the policeman into the midst 
of it. Even Father Brown’s famous aphorism: ‘If a man 
wished to hide a leaf, where would he hide it? In the 
forest’—is an assertion of the same belief, the belief that 
human observation (and human reasoning based on 
observation) is thoroughly unreliable, because humans 
see only what they are prepared to see, and deduce only 
what they want to believe. 

Father Brown, of course, learnt this from the Catholic 
Church, whose amazing knowledge of human psychology 
has been its eternal asset. But non-Catholics, too, may 
accept the great amount of truth there is in Father 
Brown’s view, and enjoy the applications of it in these 
stories. In all the best of them, the real glory is to find 
the ‘knowledgeable’ man, the fellow who is sure that 
what he says and what he knows is the last word, made 
to look a fool by the harmless priest who only used his 
imagination. But what spoils a great many, including 
(alas!) nearly all those in the two later volumes, is simply 
that Father Brown and Mr. Chesterton, like their 
Church, rely upon imagination so strongly that they are 
continually asking us to accept facts and situations at 
which a merely Protestant imagination boggles. The 
plots, to put it bluntly, become too outrageously improb- 
able. A certain modicum of improbability we, knowing 
how ridiculously improbable is life, can accept; we will 
agree with Mr. Chesterton that a tree does sometimes 
stand up black against the sunset in the exact shape of 

a question-mark. But not invariably; and, if we are asked 
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to believe that the neighbouring trees appeared in the 
shape of a W, an H, and an O, we shall indignantly 
refuse. So, in the realm of plots, we may accept, as a 
glorious single possibility, that a thief once walked as a 
waiter among waiters and a gentleman among gentlemen; 
but we will not accept that a monk in a tall tower, guard- 
ing a breastplate whose jewels he desired to steal, fired 
them one by one into the hearts (straight into the hearts!) 
of men passing in the forest below, and employed a vast 
henchman to dig them out of the corpses. The incredi- 
bility, by this time, is so stark as no longer to be 
funny; and the tragedy of Mr. Chesterton’s recent stories 
is that he is unable to see the point at which that 
is reached. Perhaps it is his sojourn in America that has 
destroyed his judgement; certainly it is the stories centring 
round Americans which are most aggravatingly absurd; 
perhaps it dates from his complete conversion to the 
Roman Church. But that the judgement is gone, no one 
who reads this book from cover to cover can doubt. 

Mr. Chesterton, however, at his best, is remarkably 
good at concealing his solution from the reader, which 
is no easy task in a short story. In a long novel, it should 
be easier; yet in no less than five of the nine other novels 
lying before me, the villain is quite obvious almost from 
the moment he enters on the scene. (And two of these 
others are shockers which are not meant to have a 
mystery.) This is not because they are very bad books, 
though The Crying Pig Murder, by Victor MacClure 
(Harrap. 75. 6d.) is a very bad book. It is clumsily and 
uninterestingly written; the suspects are badly managed, 
and not in the least suspicious; and the motive for the 
crime quite ridiculous. It is due to a certain failure of 
imagination on the part of the authors; they have 
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imagined (with a great effort) their plot, and then their 
imagination dies, leaving them with A, a good character, 
B, a bad character, CG, a neutral character, and no 
means of getting one to masquerade as another, because 
they cannot lay hold of the extraordinarily nasty traits 
which, as most of us know to our cost, lie tangled in the 
depths of the most estimable characters. So Mr. Thomas, 
author of The Tremayne Case (Benn. 7s. 6d.), succeeds in 
boring us, because his villain is quite obvious about 
page 80, and we have to wait till page 280 before getting 
the only other information we want—how he committed 
the murder—while the antics of the young lover who 
plays detective are not interesting enough to hold us. 
Mr. Thomas should try his hand at short stories; he can 
think of ingenious methods of death, but he cannot 
manage characters or dialogue. 

Sir Basil Thomson’s new book, The Metal Flask 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.),also contains a terribly-obvious criminal, 
but it is not at all without amusement. The plot is 
unlikely, but the dialogue is pleasant, and the minor 
characters, especially the servants in the house, very well 
done. It is certainly a great improvement on its author’s 
previous efforts. The oddest feature in it, considering that 
its author is a Scotland Yard man, is the small part 
allotted to the police. Actually, though a lady is without 
any doubt murdered, the police do not, apparently, 
arrive until after both the inquest and the funeral, and 
then they make only a perfunctory appearance. Is that 
Sir Basil Thomson’s experience of how cases are con- 
ducted? 

Mr. Connington also has an ill-concealed murderer. 
The choice lies between him and a very unattractive 
‘chief suspect’; and as the latter is mentioned first, it is 
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reasonable to exonerate him. The Eye in the Museum 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) is, indeed, a curious book to come from 
Mr. Connington’s pen. It possesses neither his faults nor 
his virtues; it is neither ingenious nor irritating; in fact, 
it is rather dull. Nor is the Eye in the Museum the eye 
which it purports to be. 

Of the three shockers, Blind Man’s Buff, by Ralph 
Rodd (Collins. 7s. 6d.), is much the best. It is not first 
class, but this story of a recently-blinded man who was 
suddenly pitch-forked into the middle of an intrigue 
involving a woman with a twice-dead husband, a black- 
mailing story, an ex-civil servant obsessed with a griev- 
ance, and a kind of modern Charles James Fox, is very 
readable and quite convincing. The Empty Villa, by 
Mrs. Victor Rickard (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.), is 
perfect tripe of the feuzlleton kind. It is obvious that it is 
not intended to be anything else; it is also obvious that 
Mrs. Rickard could write several hundred books like it, 
if she chose; the mystery is how the authoress of Upstairs 
could have achieved this also. For Upstairs was a really 
good piece of work. The Glenlitten Murder, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.), is also standard 
tripe, a little more amusingly written than the foregoing. 
It has a mystery which is no mystery, and it has a lot 
of peculiarly-sinister Russians. The suspect’s wife (who 
is well done) is the only natural touch. 

Lastly, we come to the two novels which really do 
succeed in concealing their murderers. Miss Gladys 
Mitchell, in fact, in The Mystery of a Butcher's Shop 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), conceals hers so deeply that even now 
I am not at all certain which it was. This is a clever 
book—the publishers say ‘exceptionally brilliant’, and 
they ought to know—in fact, it is a little too clever. The 
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last third is so tangled and allusive that the ordinary 
mind gets hopelessly lost, and detective stories do not 
carry enough reward to repay all the trouble Miss 
Mitchell expects of her reader. However, this book is 
distinctly better than her last one; her old parrot-like 
lady is a real ‘creation’ among detectives; and her 
writing is bright and amusing. Mr. Anthony Gilbert is 
rather overstrained in The Mystery of an Open Window 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). His crime is difficult to credit, and the 
English language sometimes a little beyond his powers. 
He is one of the many writers whose books would be 
greatly improved if he could achieve a little ease. But 
he has written an ingenious story of the second class, 
which will comfortably while away a railway journey. 

On the whole, this is a poorish lot. We hope for better 
things in the Spring. 


Mr. C. W. James has made good use of the privileges 
and opportunities of the post which he held for many 
years as Lord Leicester’s librarian at Holkham in his 
account of Lord Chief Justice Coke, His Family and De- 
scendants at Holkham (Country Life. 30s.). ‘The outstanding 
impression that this book leaves upon the reader is the 
mixture of affection and reverence with which its author 
treats his material; and its effect upon the reader is to 
impress him also with feelings of affection and respect 
for the traditions of a great house and a great family. 
Indeed, all the characteristics of a Jover—passion, par- 
tisanship, even jealousy—are revealed in Mr. James’s 
treatment of his subject. With these the reader cannot 
always be expected to sympathize. For a more objective, 
that is to say, a more critical judgement must disapprove 

of his hopeless but valiant attempt to whitewash the 
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ugly character of Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice 
and founder of the family’s fortune. It is true that 
Mr. James disclaims any intention of recalling to mind, 
in more than the barest detail, the public life of this 
man, whom Mr. Trevelyan has called ‘one of the most 
disagreeable figures in history’. He is content with a 
number of original documents from the muniment rooms 
at Holkham and elsewhere, which to some extent miti- 
gate, though they do not seriously alter the accepted 
judgement of posterity on Coke’s cruel and unsympathetic 
nature. These letters and many others, that throw a new 
and revealing light on the domestic affairs of the Chief 
Justice and his successors, are an interesting contribution 
to social history. Many of them, of course, are not so 
important as Mr. James would have us believe; but then 
Mr. James is too much enthralled by his discoveries to 
see that every detail, relating to food and clothing, how- 
ever small, cannot be expected to give his readers that 
passionate thrill which the lover experiences at even the 
slightest newly discovered quality in his beloved. His 
enthusiasm, however, goes far to persuade us of the value 
of his researches, and makes his book easy and agreeable 
to read from start to finish. Our interest begins to flag 
a little in the chapters devoted to the ancestors of Thomas 
Coke, the first Earl of Leicester, but it is revived with the 
long and detailed account of Thomas’s life, and the 
building of his great and lonely palace in Norfolk. Of the 
house and its interior there are some good illustrations, 
which satisfy our curiosity to know what kind of rooms 
the nobility inhabit. And the book. ends where Mrs. 
Stirling’s life of Coke of Norfolk begins, Holkham created, 
but its creator dead. 
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The Bloody Assize, by His Honour Sir Edward Parry (Benn. 
215.). The Bloody Assizes, edited by F. G. Muddiman, M.A. 
(William Hodge & Co. ros. 6d.). ‘I take my history 
dramatically. I make my own drama of it.’ It is thus 
that Judge Parry begins his attractively-written, but 
unreliable account of one of the most terrible episodes 
in English history, only comparable, indeed, to the 
severities inflicted by his own favourite Whigs after the 
"45, sixty years later. The vivacity of the record is 
undeniable, and we are grateful to Sir Edward for the 
light he throws on technical legal points here and there. 
But, despite a compliment thrown to Jeffreys for his 
enlightened views, far in advance of his age, of the 
privileges of evidence that ought to be accorded to the 
accused in Crown cases, it is a pity that Sir Edward. 
allowed himself the licence of this book. Jeffreys, and in 
a less degree James II, are the villains of the piece. Now 
Jeffreys has been a good deal in the public eye of late. 
It is best to say at once what we think. He was, by the 
testimony of his own profession, a brilliant lawyer in an 
age of brilliant lawyers, an age also of legal barbarity. 
He was a Celt, a loyalist when, as Bacon put it, judges 
were to be as ‘lions under the throne’. He shared, with 
his times, an almost exaggerated idea of the sanctity of 
the oath; and he had been deceived, again and again, 
by gross perjury. He ought never to have been sent on 
the Western Circuit, suffering from agonies of the stone, 
and, worse still, from a habit of invective on the Bench, 
for which, it may be added, he once, at the height of his 
power, publicly and voluntarily apologized. But it is 
difficult to restrain patience when we find Sir Edward 
‘Parry parading again, as proved facts, the fabrications 
and exaggerations of that precious Axe Yard trio of the 
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Revolution days, Oates, Tutchin, and Dunton. The 
Western Martyrology, The Bloody Assizes, and The Impartial 
Life of Lord Jeffreys have long been discredited; even the 
House of Commons of 1704 found Tutchin ‘a daily 
inventor of horrible and false lies’; Dunton was a half- 
crazed Whig publisher; he and Tutchin both died in 
prison for debts; and Oates, for whom Judge Parry 
confesses a lurking half-admiration, is a blot upon English 
history. 

One or two points deserve special notice. There is 
Baxter’s trial. Sir Edward Parry sets down as truth the 
reports of it. But these reports all come from Baxter’s 
friends; the official Crown reports are. lacking. In any 
case, Baxter’s imprisonment was as lenient as could be, 
and after a few months his penalty was entirely remitted 
by the King. We might compare this trial with one whose 
full records are extant, that of Lord Delamere, who had 
vilely insulted Jeffreys in time past, and now stood before 
the self-same Jeffreys, as Lord Chancellor, on a charge 
of High Treason. ‘No one became the seat of justice 
better than’ the defamed Judge, at any rate on occasions, 
as:one of his enemies admitted. Delamere’s trial was a 
model of fairness; the perjury of Saxon, the Crown 
witness, was detected at once by Jeffreys, and the result 
was an acquittal. Judge Parry, passing by such an event, 
is at pains to repeat the legend—for it has no proof—of 
Lord Stawell’s gateway. And, finally, to our astonish- 
ment, he once more loads the memory of William Penn 
with the traffic in the ransoms of the Taunton maids. 
‘Penn’s biographer does not mention the affair,’ he 
writes. To which biographer he refers we do not know. 
But we know that W. E. Forster published a refutation 
of this slur of Macaulay’s on Penn, and that Hepworth 
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Dixon and Dr. Stoughton, both biographers of Penn, 
disproved the whole transaction. What was done was 
done through a low-class agent, George Penne. Even the 
result of the ransoms, at first fixed at £7,000, is in dis- 
pute. “Not more than half,’ says Judge Parry. Well, 
£2,000 is the very highest figure named, even in Axe 
Yard, and £150 is the lowest. The whole affair with the 
Maids of Honour is disgusting to our notions; but it is as 
well to be accurate. 

Mr. Muddiman’s book comes as a welcome relief to 
Judge Parry’s. It also makes a deeper impression. He 
gives the actual pamphlets on which Sir Edward relies, 
and inserts all proper corrections. He also tells Jeffreys’s 
career as Lord Chancellor, when he fell from Tory 
favour, and from his sovereign’s, by opposing the setting- 
up of the Court of High Commission, the Declaration 
of Indulgence, and the Trial of the Seven Bishops. And 
yet, when all deductions are made, Mr. Muddiman’s 
inquiry leaves us with the conviction that the ‘Bloody 
Assize’ was a bad business. And for this reason, which 
neither author notices. The relation of Monmouth to the 
King, the deliberate attempt by Shaftesbury and his 
party to defile the majesty of the English throne by 
setting this illegitimate puppet on it, the Exclusion 
attempts, the fostering of perjury and assassination, had 
been faced and endured by James for years. Yet he 
should have remembered that, since Elizabeth’s days, if 
we except the Puritan massacres in Ireland, there was 
an unwritten law that the common people should escape 
the results of armed insurrection. It was this custom that 
James and Jeffreys defied, and it.is this defiance which 
keeps the memory of the ‘Unjust Judge’ a thing of 

horror in the West to this day. 
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THE LATERAN TREATY—AND AFTER 


The Pope is King, by Civis Romanus. (Ernest Benn. ros. 6d.) 
The somewhat challenging title of this book is not 
reflected in its contents. Its author, we are informed, 
is a distinguished Italian writer who prefers to remain 
anonymous. His purpose has been a purely objective 
one: to chronicle the antecedents of the Reconciliation 
between the Italian Government and the Papacy, to set 
forth the terms of the Lateran Treaty and of the Con- 
cordat, and to attempt to forecast their initial reactions, 
both in the sphere of Catholic opinion, and in the outside 
world. ‘Civis Romanus’ has given us a lucid and 
impartial record of events, though he ends on a curious 
note of interrogation. English readers, not too well kept 
au courant with Roman affairs and the Roman atmo- 
sphere by their ordinary sources of information, will find 
much of absorbing interest in the careers of Pius XI 
and of the Duce, the direct and moving agents behind 
the three years of negotiations between Signor Barone— 
who died before their completion—and Cardinal Gasparri. 

The personality of the present Pontiff, Cardinal Achille 
Ratti that was, has until now aroused more of quiet 
approval than of keen interest, save, it may be, for the 
one fact which everyone knows: that he is an Alpinist 
of European fame. His great feat, the ascent of the 
Dufour Peak of the Monte Rosa, and the first crossing 
of the Zumstein saddle, is described in these pages, and 
Englishmen who value the outdoor exploit and the 
qualities which it attests, will be content to say that if 
in after-days it pleased him to declare by Apostolic letter 
that Saint Bernard da Mentone is the patron saint of 
mountaineers, he has deserved the pleasure. For the 
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rest, the Bodleian knows him for student and librarian; 
the Poles were first grateful to him when, as Nuncio at 
Warsaw during the Bolshevist invasion of 1920, he alone 
of the Diplomatic Corps stuck to his post, and then were 
furious because, in the plebiscite for the fate of Upper 
Silesia, he had perforce to bow to the Germanophil 
Cardinal Bertram’s denial of the vote to the priesthood. 
Nothing, after all, succeeds like success. There followed 
the brief Archiepiscopate of his native Milan, where he 
was in some sort fellow-citizen with Benito Mussolini, a 
circumstance not without results, and then the Red Hat 
and the Papacy. Since when—a pause, as now appears, 
big with purpose. But the ‘iron will’ with which ‘Civis 
Romanus’ credits Pius XI is not quite the same thing 
as the astuteness of Benedict XV, and it may be that 
there has lately been a shaking of heads in the Office of 
the Secretary of State itself. 

Anyhow, the Pope has made his choice. Carpe diem. 
The hour and the man, in the person of Mussolini, 
seemed to appear. What that choice means, and what 
is its peculiar momentousness, can only be understood 
from a study of Mussolini, of the Fascism he stands for, 
and of the Italy of his régime. That régime may be 
fleeting, but it is formidable; it is, of course, essentially 
hostile to the old and sagging Liberalism, Freemasonry, 
and anti-Clericalism of Sonnino’s time. Then, non 
expedit had to be the Vatican’s invariable word. To-day, 
a great silence, comparable to nothing but the torrid 
hush of the First Empire at its heyday, broods over 
Italy. One voice alone speaks, and as the Papacy yielded 
then, so it has yielded now. Was it wholly a coincidence 
that, the other day, when ‘the prisoner of the Vatican’ 
terminated his captivity, the portico of the Basilica and 
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St. Peter’s colonnade were hung with the Napoleonic 
tapestries, and, if so, was not the coincidence just a trifle 
ominous? 

There is in this country an instinct of hostile criticism 
of Mussolini and his methods; there is also a disposition 
towards ridicule. The first is permissible enough, if we 
are quite sure what we are out to criticize; the second is 
pure folly. The Papacy, as Mussolini has explicitly 
recognized, following Hobbes’s great description, owns 
lineal descent from the Roman Empire, and inherits its 
secular experience and traditions; it is not likely to 
have made terms with any chimaera bombinans in 
vacuo. What we are up against is no mere personage, 
however gifted, but an ideal, which that personage in- 
carnates, but which will outlive him, as les idées 
napoléoniennes outlived Napoleon. At first sight there is a 
resemblance between the fierce concentration of Musso- 
lini’s doctrine, with its ruthless crushing of opposition, 
and the earlier Renaissance nationalism of Machiavelli, 
of Hobbes, of Spinoza. But there is a different orientation 
of aim. Machiavelli pointed to ‘the Prince’ as the source 
and symbol of authority. It was the literal translation 
into practice of that doctrine which was the inherent 
weakness of Napoleonism. Gentile, Mussolini’s Minister 
of Education, ,has defined the principles of Fascism with 
terrible directness. Not the Prince, but the State, which 
the ‘totalitarian’ Turati, even since the Lateran Pact, 
declared ‘should be worshipped kneeling’, is the be-all 
and end-all of social order and individual existence under 
Fascist ideals. And ideals are more invulnerable, because 
more impalpable, than persons. It is possible, once we 
have caught the meaning of Fascism, to understand the 
apparent absence of any selfish ambition in the Duce, and 
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also the prevailing silence of the Press, here as well as in 
Italy, of news as to his purposes and actions. The silence 
is intentional. There is no Press in Italy, as there is no 
Parliament, in the living sense of the words. But the 
silence does not imply lifelessness. Its very intensity is 
more disconcerting than any hum of life. 

It may beasked why the bark of Peter, usually content to 
ride at anchor and watch the ships that pass in the 
night, has aligned itself with this particular vessel of 
State, whose ensign it has more than once publicly 
deplored. We do not think, with Mr. Algernon Cecil, that 
the Papal flag has altered its heraldry, or, to vary the 
metaphor, that the Papacy has come abreast with the 
spirit of the times. It is the other way about. Each 
party to the compact in reality sees something to suit its 
purpose in the other’s chart. Hence the nervous anxiety 
already manifest amongst Catholics and totalitarian 
Fascists lest too much has been conceded by one side 
or the other. It suits Mussolini to come to terms with an 
ally whose territorial sovereignty is not much more in 
area than St. James’s Park, but whose hidden empire 
over the allegiance of millions of men is world-wide, and 
may do duty as an Italianate mission as well. It suits the 
Curia, whose views on the bankruptcy of Liberal insti- 
tutions and the sanctity of marriage are those of the Duce, 
to be able at last, through him, to impose the full policy 
of the Jesuit counter-Reformation on the schools and 
universities of Italy. The privileges accorded the clergy 
by the Lateran Treaty deserve study; so does the fact that 
‘the possibility for one who abjures the Church of earn- 
ing his living in Italy in another way will be very 
remote’. Men like Franchi and Trezza, who ‘aban- 
doned the cloth’ and became famous professors must 
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quit their chairs. Will all philosophic thought be forced 
back into Thomist trammels? There are those in Italy 
who fear so, and ‘with a certain anxiety rightly or 
wrongly talk of a confessional State with all that this 
may signify’. On the other hand, the price paid for this 
triumph of the Church is very high. Bishops on their 
appointment must swear an oath of fealty to the Italian 
State, the sweeping terms of which would have satisfied 
Thomas Cromwell himself; and the Church of Rome 
has, officially at any rate, turned into the Church of the 
Vatican City. 

Time alone will prove whether two absolute and 
autocratic Powers, pressed into such uncomfortable 
proximity that every whisper of the one can be over- 
heard by the other, can consolidate their agreement. 
Which, in fact, is going to be butcher and which beaver? 
Each has its high hopes, each, already, its shivers of 
annoyance and apprehension. The unknown quantity is 
Mussolini, who may yet have surprises in store. But the 
known and enduring quality is always the Papacy. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


CONFESSIONS: 
A STUDY IN PATHOLOGY 


I 


To trace, to retrace, to attempt to define or to divine the 
way in which one’s madness begins, the exact fashion in 
which it seizes on one, is as impossible as to divine why 
one is sane. That I inherited madness from certain an- 
cestors of mine—one never knows how many generations 
back—is unquestionable. That I ever imagined it in 
myself is perhaps just as unquestionable. Yet, when the 
thunderbolt from hell fell on me, which for a time 
destroyed my reason, I was utterly and absolutely un- 
prepared for so unimaginable a crisis as that which befell 
me in Italy at the end of 1908. Was I not really in the 
situation of my Christian Trevalga? ‘He had never known 
what it was to feel the earth solid under his feet. And 
now, when he waited for the doctor who was to decide 
whether he might still keep his place in the world, and 
make what he could of all that remained to him of his 
life, the past began to come back to him, blurred a little 


1From Confessions: A Study in Madness. Fountain Press. (Distributed 
_in England by Humphry Toulmin, Cayme Press.) 
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in his memory, and with whole spaces blotted out of it, 
but in a speedy return upon himself, as the past, it is 
said, comes back to a drowning man at the instant before 
death.’ 

In my own youth when I had nightmares, I awoke, 
stifling a scream, my hair damp with sweat, out of im- 
possible tasks in which time shrank and swelled in some 
deadly game with life; something had to be done in a 
second, and all eternity passed, lingering, while the 
second poised over me like a drop of water always about 
to drip: it fell, and I was annihilated into depth under 
depth of darkness. In those dreams of abstract horror 
there began to come a disturbing element of Sex. To me 
it was something remote, implacable; and there was an 
infinite curiosity, which I hardly even dared dream of 
satisfying, a curiosity which was like a fever. Above all, 
I was uneasy about myself, because I saw that others 
were uneasy about me, and my voracious appetite for 
life was partly a kind of haste to eat and drink my fill 
at a feast from which I might at any time be called away. 
And then I was still more uneasy about hell. I felt the 
eternal flames seizing me, and some foretaste of their 
endlessness seemed to enter into my being. 

I have no intention of giving many details of the 
month I spent in Venice in September 1908, nor of the 
adventures that happened to me either in the Palazzo 
that gave on the Grand Canal or at the Lido or in the 
streets of Venice. I was over-excitable and overstrained; 
several misadventures had occurred in the previous year 
which had greatly and deeply upset me. I had become 
irritable and extravagant. Even then my eyes were hurt- 
ing me. I was troubled by one crisis after another, over 
which I had no control. My nerves reacted on my imag- 
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ination: reacted, almost recoiled, on my body. Too many 
burdens had been imposed upon me by I know not how 
many task-masters. I was hallucinated, obsessed. Even 
the heat enervated me: much more so in Venice with 
closed windows and mosquito nets around the beds; often 
enough sleep forsook me and I got out of bed and began 
to write and write and write. 


II 


The first time I stayed in Bologna I had a room in the 
ancient hotel where Byron spent some time before he 
went to his heroic death in Missolonghi; one of those old- 
fashioned hotels that one fancies, not for their luxury, 
but for their comfort; with the open court and the wooden 
balconies outside all the rooms, where I heard the rain 
fall insidiously. 

This sad and learned town revealed itself to me with a 
certain severe charm, a little fantastic also, fascinating 
rather the mind than the senses. Coming from Naples 
I suddenly felt the north. In the bedroom of my hotel, 
when I heard the rain fall, outside my door, on the little 
open balcony over the central court, I remembered that 
for a month I had been sleeping where I could look from 
my bed and see nothing but sky and sea. Wherever 
I went in Bologna I came upon something medieval: 
a bewildering church, a pillar, the Podesta dwindling 
away under the portico of Vignola into cafés and shops; 
the two leaning towers which, like most of the caprices 
of the Middle Ages, are a lasting wonder, a riddle without 
an answer, a sort of gigantic joke, stupefying as the jokes 
of Rabelais. My most profound impression was the one 
I received from the Museo Civico—where the weight of 


so much, so ancient and so forgotten death began to 
j B 
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weigh on me. In the delicate work of Cellini and John 
of Bologna I could see only that they were the portraits 
of dead men and women, and that the pride of life which 
had perpetuated them was after all only another glory 
which had gone down into the dust, ridiculously despoiled 
by death. Never had I felt so acutely the pathos of tran- 
sitory things not suffered to die; many separate houses, 
which had each been a home, turned into a public show; 
never had I felt such an odour of death, not even in 
Pompeii. 

The second time when I was in Bologna I stayed at the 
Hétel Brun, in the Palazzo Malvasia, Via Ugo Bassi; 
there was a fine view of the town from-the loggia. There 
was something ominous in the effect of this huge edifice 
which jarred my nerves; there was an enormous court- 
yard on which many of the windows looked, where one 
had coffee; but, as for the huge door, that moved on iron 
hinges, that also jarred on my nerves; most of all on that 
night when I returned and beat in vain on that closed 
door: and this—this awful kind of connivance with the 
Evil Powers—was a thing unheard of in all my travels. 

It was noticed by the people who kept the hotel and by 
the woman who was with me that I was in a state of 
intense exasperation; which is the inevitable penalty of 
the sins one has and has not committed. One night I went 
out and took a ticket for some theatre where I spent the 
evening: it was the Teatro Brunelli, in a wide street 
between the Via Castiglione and the Via Santo Stefano. 
I was very uneasy; the people who thronged the theatre 
disturbed me in the extreme; they irritated me. The next 
night I went to a circus—such shows always amused me— 
where I talked with some of the performers: one was a 
queer little girl, a clever horse-rider, who sat on my 
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knees and wickedly caressed me. When I left the circus 
I forgot my way back to the hotel. I went to some miser- 
able little hotel—such as those Baudelaire was too often 
obliged to frequent when the exasperation of the nerves 
of Jeanne Duval reacted on his and hurled him like a 
whirlwind on to the pavements of Paris—where in my 
miserable room I tried in vain to sleep. I locked the door 
and examined my smoking candle; horrible imaginations 
racked my brain, I seemed on fire; so, next morning, 
I paid what had to be paid to the surly manager, and 
returned to the Hotel Brun, where my sudden reappear- 
ance created a certain amount of surprise and astonish- 
ment. 

Next morning I found myself in Ferrara, where I took 
a room in a most forbidding hotel—the Hétel Europa, 
opposite the post office, near the Castello Vecchio. 
I wandered along the streets and saw the most horrible 
shapes and shadows. I may have said to myself, then, for 
all I know, with Gérard de Nerval: ‘I attribute to myself 
an influence over the course of the moon, and I believe 
that this star had been struck by the thunderbolt of the 
Most High, which had traced on its face the imprint of 
the mask which I had observed.’ 

On the second night after my arrival in Ferrara I wan- 
dered along the streets and came—under the moonlight— 
on a horrible apparition that loomed hideously against 
the horizon—the Castello Vecchio, which had been the 
Ducal Palace; it was built in 1383 by Niccolo il Zoppo 
after the revolt. This is certainly one of the most imposing 
examples of medieval military architecture in Italy. The 
huge edifice rises out of the midst’of a dark basin of water, 
its four corners guarded by four towers, which dominate 
the low roofs of the sunken city stretching far on all sides. 
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Seen from the outside where the grass is swampy, one sees 
the Porta degli Angeli, which keeps its ancient form and 
presents a long vista of crumbling bastions which are 
overgrown with tangled thickets. One sees no signs of 
habitation above the walls; the shrunken city is far with- 
drawn within. In 1579 a horrible accident happened in 
the tournament, when four of the knights of the noblest 
houses were upset into the moat; upon which the cruel 
Duke insisted that the tournament should continue to the 
end, under his inflexible eyes. Therefore the dense and 
dire horror of Death’s intrusion still hangs about the 
place, like some form of the Black Plague; for upon it has 
fallen the curse which attended the ancient brood of 
Este. As for the Castle itself, the sight of the massive 
foundations, and the heavy arches beneath which the 
waters of the moat look so sinister and so secret, raised 
in me a sensation of terror. Yet, on that night, the effect 
of the building was extraordinarily impressive, so many 
of the hideous details were lost to one’s sight; yet one 
had to be insidiously aware that the immense mass of the 
Castle that towered up, with its stone balustrades and 
its) frowning machicolations, was itself as evil as the 
dungeons themselves had always been and still were. At 
the north-east angle rises the Torre de’ Leoni, the largest 
of the four towers, which had and has dungeons beneath 
it, inside whose grim and gaunt walls criminals used to 
be exposed in iron cages—as in the time of the Asiatic 
Bajazet. 


Ill 


The next afternoon I began to walk across the city, and 
found myself outside one of the gates; then, not knowing 
my way, so bewildered I was with nerves and with the 
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intense heat and with an exasperation of all the senses, 
I walked and walked and walked—always in the wrong 
direction, always under the hot sun that hurt me, always 
imagining I was on my way back to Ferrara. It is literally 
impossible for me to say how often I stopped on my way, 
and how often I continued walking interminably—always 
in the wrong direction. As night came on, night with all 
its oppression, I felt an enormous fatigue creep over me. 
I sat by the wayside for hours, then, being observed by 
certain curious people, I got up wearily and resumed my 
endless wanderings. I climbed several haystacks and 
rested on them. I remember vividly that wonderful poem 
of Morris, ‘The Haystack beside the Floods’. ‘Those,’ 
wrote Pater, ‘in whom what Rousseau calls les frayeurs 
nocturnes are constitutional, know what splendour they 
give to the things of the morning, and how there comes 
something of relief from physical pain with the first white 
streak of light in the sky.’ 

Being chased away from one haystack, I began to run. 
Following on my heels were three country folk, and, so 
as to escape their pursuit, I fell headlong into deep 
ditches, into ponds and pools; came out wet through, 
besmeared with mud. I hid myself behind a hedge. 
I heard their loud voices far off; there I fell asleep for 
I know not how many hours. At any rate, I woke at 
dawn, and began again my endless and, as it seemed to 
me, my hopeless wanderings. I see myself sometimes in 
the depths of a dream walking on a high plateau to which 
I had somehow climbed. The scenery on both sides was 
curious and unfamiliar to me; there was far below me the 
railway and the train I would have given anything in the 
world to have been in. 

Finally, worn out with fatigue, after many a rest on 
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this painful pilgrimage, foot-sore and hungry and thirsty 
—as a matter of fact I had been given both food and 
drink by several kind women on both days, for they had 
pitied me—I came on an immense farm-house. ‘The door 
was open. I went in. There were several women in that 
room; some were at work, some seated at a table, and 
the sunshine entered into the room. One strange old 
woman seated near the hearth reminded me of a witch, 
so warily she stared at me, but with no suspicion. I spoke 
to them quietly in the best Italian I was capable of; they 
made me sit down at the table and they gave me red 
wine and bread and meat: Then I asked if there was any 
place where I could sleep that night. They looked at me 
curiously. One said: ‘Just you wait here, till the Padrone 
returns’. I sat there, idly watching the sunbeams and 
these women’s faces. The Padrone finally entered. He 
asked me to step outside with him. We walked up and 
down the courtyard. I told him some of my story and of 
how I had lost my way. He was one of the kindliest men 
I have ever met. He patted me in his familiar way on 
the shoulder and said: ‘Come with me; you shall have 
a nice bed to-night’. We walked a long way. I could 
hardly walk, so he took my arm. Then we came to where 
he kept his cattle. He took me up to an enormous cattle- 
shed. The cattle were in the sheds; over them was quite a 
comfortable loft. I went into it. He wished me good-night. 
He left me and went on his way. I slept soundly that 
night, and when I woke before noon I heard all around 
me the pleasant sounds and noises of the cattle under- 
neath me. 

Next morning I found my way to the farm-house. 
They gave me a good breakfast, then the Padrone walked 
some miles with me along the road, explaining the nearest 
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way back to the town. Then he stopped, shook my hand 
warmly, and said Good-bye! I walked on, refreshed by 
the sleep I had and by his kindness; tried on my way to 
find more directions; tried in vain to get any help from 
those who were driving their carts: all refused. Finally 
I came on a man whom I hailed. He stopped; he was 
driving a cart on the top of which was a huge barrel of 
wine—the biggest I ever saw. He said to me: ‘Get on to 
the top of that barrel—mind you hold on tight as the 
thing always jostles—and I’ll drop you at the tavern 
where I have to turn off on a different road’. 

I got on top of the barrel, and was jostled to and fro in 
a most uncomfortable fashion. I certainly held on tight, 
and when we came to the tavern he helped me down, 
took me inside, gave me some wine and food, then went 
his way. I wandered onward for I know not how many 
hours; never in my life was I so utterly fatigued, in spite 
of resting every half-hour near some hedge. Dark came 
on, and I went to a café, sat down there and ordered 
coffee. I drank it with some relief. 

Then the unforeseen happened. Two Bersaglieri were 
strolling along. They saw me; in an instant they seated 
themselves beside me. I was questioned and cross- 
questioned. Then they promised to take me back to the 
Hétel Europa. I walked between them. At a certain 
tavern we stopped. We went in: I imagined they were 
going to give me a drink. On the contrary, to my horror 
I was thrust into a dark room without one ray of light. 
I stumbled about, in vain. Then they let me out, and 
I walked between them—an endless journey, it seemed 
to me. They took me to the hotel, where, of course, 
I asked for my room. There was no answer. Then ensued 
a long conversation between these two men and the hall- 
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porter, who brought some under-manager who was made 
to sign some documents—I was unaware of their contents. 

Then, escorted between those two terrifying beings, 
I found myself face to face with the Ducal Castle. They 
knocked. I was thrust in, and, with no examination 
whatsoever, I was seized by two gaolers—something 
about me having been said to them—pushed down inter- 
minable stairs to a dark corridor. The iron-barred door 
of a dungeon was flung open. They fastened and locked 
manacles on my wrists and ankles; they flung me on to 
the stone floor, which stunned me. When I woke I saw 
what I had never imagined possible: myself supposed to 
be a Criminal and a Lunatic or a Vagrant, unjustly 
hurled into hell. There was a small grated window high 
up on one of the walls; there was the ‘Judas’ (so ironical 
and so cruel a name used for so cruel a purpose!)—the 
slit-hole of hell through which the horrible gaolers are 
obliged to look—in the middle of the door; there was 
a narrow wooden bed—a bed of torture in a torture- 
house. With an effort which was incalculable I got on to 
the bed; there was a wooden block behind my head 
instead of a pillow. Otherwise the cell was utterly naked. 

Fettered on both ankles and on both wrists, after the 
whole horror of this nefarious attack on my liberty had 
begun to exasperate me beyond any imaginable exasper- 
ation, I dragged myself with painful steps round and 
round the stone walls of my cell, gazing hopelessly at the 
barred window that let in but a little light, and at the 
Judas, which was continually opened and shut, showing 
me the grimacing faces of those inhuman beasts. The de- 
sire of escape, which has, more than anything else, always 
kept me alive, was certainly awake then—then, when the 
chances were a thousand to one that I should never leave 
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that cell alive. Utterly worn out with the intolerable 
fatigue of those days and nights on which I had wandered, 
I crawled back to my bed of torture—and, mercifully, 
slept till dawn. Dawn glared on me like those unendurable 
dawns that the damned alive in hell must experience, if 
they are alive there. I dragged myself helplessly to and 
fro: still the grimacing faces stared at me. I had been 
given nothing to drink, nothing to eat. I imagined their 
intention was to keep me in that cell deprived of all that 
is necessary to us in our human needs, and to let me die 
there in convulsions after those agonies caused by thirst 
and hunger had exhausted me; and then to bury me in 
some deep hole in the earth. At noon these men entered 
my cell, unlocked my manacles, and took me to that 
place in the corridor which one calls the cabinet. I noticed 
the long corridor and the sharp flights of stairs that went 
up and down. After they had let me breathe some air, 
that abnormal nervous strength which I have always 
possessed in an extraordinary degree, raised all the mad- 
ness that was burning me like hell’s fire; and I fought 
with these three huge gaolers—in the wild idea of escape 
—with a ferocity which at least equalled theirs. I know 
not how long that struggle went on. I caught one of them 
by the throat and nearly strangled him; I hit another in 
the pit of his stomach so furiously that he fell backward 
on the floor. Then—in Balzac’s phrase—began my 
Gehenna. My feet were of course naked; these gaolers 
had iron-shod boots, and two of them attacked my naked 
feet with such venomous violence, with such inhuman 
ferocity, that the blood was drained out of them by 
reiterated kicks, so that the blood which covered my feet 
and which covered that part of the floor on which I lay 
is beyond any calculation. In an instant I was manacled 
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and flung back into my den. I probably took an hour 
to crawl back to my bed, after which I certainly swooned. 
I cannot imagine how I was able to sleep that night: 
probably from sheer exhaustion. 

The same hideous dawn glared at me. I could neither 
stir nor breathe. Every vein in my body ached as if I had 
been on the rack. Then came the miraculous release I was 
much too worn out to expect. It was indeed a heaven-sent 
miracle: a miracle for which I have not only to thank the 
God who created me, but also the Italian Ambassador, 
the Marchese di San Giuliano, for, no sooner had he been 
informed of my disappearance in Ferrara, than, with 
that insight which never failed him, he sent a wire in 
cypher to the Italian government requiring them to have 
search made for me immediately in every direction. They 
searched everywhere, until they found me in my intoler- 
able misery, which might have been my last agony. In- 
deed, I have not only to thank that Ambassador, but, 
also, two women whose devotion was more than angelical. 
Suddenly the door of my cell was flung open; there 
entered several men who were unknown to me, together 
with the gaolers who had nearly killed me. They had to 
obey the wired message of the Italian Ambassador, who 
had been informed of my disappearance by the two 
women of whom I have already spoken. These men un- 
locked my manacles; they carried me most carefully up 
those steep flights of stairs I was so well aware of; I was 
gently placed inside a carrozza; the other men I had seen 
seated themselves beside me, and, after I know not how 
prolonged a journey, the carrozza stopped in the midst 
of some wonderful scenery. I was lifted out with infinite 
tenderness. As a matter of fact I was in a Stabilimento di 
Bagni, not far from Ferrara. There I literally swooned, 
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after having been bathed and my wounds carefully 
dressed. I can but imagine that during the time I re- 
mained there I was in a state of coma, in a state of 
stupor; which, with the rest I had there and the marvel- 
lous care those Italians had for me, most certainly saved 
my life. 

I have a vague remembrance of a priest who was very 
kind to me. He would sometimes read aloud his Latin 
breviary beside my bed, which always had a lulling effect 
upon me. I was finally taken out into a kind of open 
court, where I sat with some of the others; their conver- 
sation had for me no meaning. I was so unutterably 
exhausted, the pains in the whole of my body were so 
intolerable, that often enough I fell sound asleep. Apart 
from this I have no distinct recollection of exactly what 
the place was like. It was certainly une maison de santé. 
I believe that on the day when I left the priest gave me 
his Latin breviary. 

Finally I was taken from this place to an asylum not far 
from Bologna, where I was perfectly looked after. It was 
a mad-house; all of us were supposed to be mad. I was 
certainly aware that I was by no means mad, as I took 
in the whole situation from an almost ironical point of 
view. I had a very comfortable bed, where I always had 
good nights, in spite of the fact that there were more men 
who had beds in the same room as mine. Some were 
noisy; none of these ever disturbed me, in spite of the way 
they had of shrieking, screaming, yelling, cursing. There 
were no doors to these rooms; there were long corridors. 
A night watchman was always there; he never, so far as 
I remember, entered our rooms, but sometimes when I 
was wide awake—there were lights in these rooms— 
I got out of bed and glanced this way and that way; the 
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man was generally half asleep on a bench covered with 
his cloak. 

There was a big, open court; we were let out every 
morning and afternoon; the air was dry and hot; there 
were many seats for us to sit on, a few meagre trees, and 
an awful lot of dust. I enjoyed all my meals, in spite of 
my terrible state of weakness. The men there bandaged 
my wounds as only Italians can. We all sat together in a 
large room with wooden tables. I, being the honoured 
guest, always had a seat kept for me at the head of the 
table. I was the best served—with coarse red wine and 
good bread; in fact, they gave me all I wanted, even an 
extra glass of wine when I was parched with thirst. 

As I could only walk a few steps and with an extreme 
difficulty, I was always helped in and helped back. They 
generally gave me a bench with a back to it where there 
was some shade from the sun’s heat. There I sat, dazed, 
and imagined many wonderful things. One of these men, 
who was good looking, went to and fro in the yard, one 
hand stuck in his waistcoat; with the other he made 
gestures. He was always talking vividly of some girl, some 
mistress of his, he had lost. He invented imaginary dia- 
logues with her—she seemed, though absent, to be always 
there with him. Many of the others crowded against the 
walls and hardly ever moved. 

There was a beautiful young Italian who took an 
immense fancy. to me; he was continually near me; he 
helped me in every way; he helped me to dress and to 
undress; he had a curious way of saying in his deep voice: 
‘Io son molto ricco, molto ricco!’ So, when I was finally 
taken away, certainly as much to my delight as to his 
regret, he expressed to me with his Italian fervour how 
much he would miss me. 
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The details of my return from Bologna to London are 
not worth relating. There were two men with me, one 
an Italian, whom I liked; one an Englishman, whom 
I disliked, in spite of the fact that he did all in his power 
to please me and that he carried out his duty minutely. 
When I saw the white and impregnable cliffs of Dover 
loom up before me—yet with I knew not what menace— 
my heart leapt with joy: that gate of England is always 
open, and there are always wardens awake at the gate. 
So, when I came back to that house which had been 
mine for a few years, which was no more to be mine, 
I ran up the steps and fell, helpless enough, into the arms 
of my wife, who stood inside the open door. Still, I must 
always feel that, had the authorities of that hideous 
prison kept me there for even a week longer in the state 
I was then in, my name would not have been obliterated 
out of men’s and women’s memories: only, I can but 
imagine that no human being would have known where 
I had been assassinated, nor in what obscure corner of 
that obscure hole in the earth I should have been interred. 


IV 


I was more dead than alive when I returned to England 
at the end of November 1908. Yet, when I came face to 
face with a house which had been mine for several years, 
which I knew not then I was fated never to again inhabit, 
I was so nervously excited that, seeing the door wide open, 
I ran up the steps and embraced my wife with passionate 
emotion. The house itself was said to have been haunted; 
many years afterwards this ominous sentence of Pater in 
The Child in the House returned to me: ‘Afterwards he 
came to think of those poor, home-returning ghosts, 
which all men have fancied to themselves—the revenants— 
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pathetically, as crying or beating with vain hands at the 
doors, as the wind came, their cries distinguishable in it 
as a wilder inner note.’ 

Finally I was put to bed. No sooner was I there than 
I became filled with fears and terrors, with delirious 
hallucinations. The sudden return, the emotion of the 
moment having passed, acted on my tortured nerves. 
I was quite conscious all the time that I was there, but 
a feeling of fearful isolation crept over me, insidiously. 
I believe that my excitement became so intense that I got 
out of bed one night and escaped into the street. I was 
taken back. I have never forgotten the hatred I conceived 
for the man who had brought me back from Italy, and 
who was supposed never to leave me alone. I noticed that 
he stole the keys from the doors, which added to my 
exasperation. A physician had been hastily summoned. 
He came; behaved as such doctors invariably do, by 
minutely examining me, asking me the inevitable ques- 
tions; and then, in the next room, informed my wife in 
the usual professional manner: ‘I am afraid Mr. Symons 
cannot live for more than three months; he is in so critical, 
he is in so perilous a state. In any case, I know where to 
send him in the meantime, to Crowborough, where I 
have sent many of my patients: Charles Conder, for 
instance, you must remember, who is of course incurable.’ 

A friend took me there in his motor. I was placed in 
charge of a doctor, whose name, curiously enough, was 
Griffin: he was the very image of one; but I must say he 
was most kind to me. I was looked after by two men; one 
who was Irish I liked, the other, who was not, I disliked. 
I had a nice bedroom with a window wide open, where 
the man I liked spent every night; but, as I was rather 
sleepless, I noticed that he often got out of bed and lay 
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down somewhere near the window. I had a bath every 
morning, breakfast in bed, meals in a small drawing- 
room, and every day they took me for a long walk, at 
least twice, if not more. All this I enjoyed immensely, 
in spite of the fact that I found it almost impossible to 
walk; we stopped often on the way and sat on gates; and 
they talked with me, they amused me. If only I had been 
left there for another year, things would have been very 
different from what they actually were. The Fates were 
against me. 

I could neither read nor write. I understood nothing of 
what was going on in the literary world, which was my 
world, nor the world in general. Yet I was content. The 
air was invigorating, the scenery was new to me. I often 
walked alone in the grounds. I noticed with some curi- 
osity that before night none of the doors was locked and 
that my bedroom door was never locked. 

Then—as always—there came over me the desire of 
escape. I was of course penniless and in a hopeless state, 
in all conscience. What do these things matter when one 
has an inventive brain? I wondered if by some means 
I could escape out of one of the windows; or, what 
seemed much more likely, when I was left alone in the 
grounds at the approach of night. Finally, I really suc- 
ceeded. It was late in the afternoon; I walked quickly up 
the side path into the main road, whence I directed my 
steps in the direction of a well-known hotel I had seen 
every day. I went in, I sat down at a table, I ordered 
dinner: I ordered—as if that might have been the best 
and the last dinner I was’ever to have—the best food 
there was to be had and a bottle of champagne. When 
he presented the bill to me, unfortunately I said: ‘Dr 
Griffin will pay’. At the same time I asked one of the 
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waiters if there was a motor that could take me back to 
London. He said: ‘Yes, sir, you shall have one’. Instead 
of the motor, what do you suppose came? Not the motor. 
The two men. Ignominiously, I was taken back to the 
house; the Irishman, who was full of strange humour and 
warm-hearted, could hardly restrain his laughter. That 
was my last escapade. 

Once only, I think, my wife and a woman friend came 
to visit me. They were very emotional and fearfully sorry 
for me. I had only a few vague ideas in my head. I said 
to our friend: ‘You and I will people the world with 
men children’. J said to the other: ‘I am planning a map 
of the world; I shall divide it into small divisions; each 
shall have a King and Queen; I have not yet decided as 
to what these shall be’. I said to one: ‘I am the Pope in 
Rome’, and I made a sweeping gesture; and I described, 
not so much the Papal vestments, as those of Cardinal 
Rampolla, who said High Mass at St. Peter’s on Christ- 
mas Day 1806. The large, rigid figure in the red robes 
and the gold mitre, who sat there under his golden 
vestments, lifting a white-gloved hand on whose third 
finger shone the emerald ring set with diamonds, per- 
formed the sacred functions with a dignity which was a 
little weary, and in the priest’s expressionless way, with 
that air of fixed meditation (as of a continual commerce 
with heaven) which is the Church’s manner of expressing 
disapproval of the world. 

I was very disappointed after a few weeks to be made 
to leave a place I had come to like so much; where so. 
much that had always been familiar returned to me; 
where I felt the appeal of Nature. I was taken back to 
London in another car; I was again examined by the 
specialist. I was sent on that same day in that same car » 
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to a private asylum. A huge door grated on its heavy 
hinges as it was unlocked: I was taken inside this hideous 
den of thieves, for so I imagined it to be; I was left there 
alone in the midst of such fiends with faces of men that 
I can only compare them with the fiends in Dante’s 
Inferno. 

There, in that prison of mine where I was confined for 
a year and a half, were what were called ‘Keepers’; one 
of these, the most hideous of the lot, was appointed to be 
my gaoler. He had to lock me up every night in a room 
with barred windows and closed shutters through which 
not one ray of light, at least in the winter, ever penetrated; 
in fact, I was in pitch darkness—the worst torture that 
could ever have been inflicted upon me. Never have 
I forgotten the horrible grating sound of that key in my 
bedroom door—which I heard every night and morning. 
I have always been highly strung, over-nervous, over- 
excitable, over-sensitive; and the least jar on my nerves 
always upsets me. I hate total darkness as much as men 
who are on the point of being hanged hate hell. The 
moment after that infernal door had clanged behind me 
and I was alone and yet never alone, I knew exactly 
what was bound to happen: madness, and for a time, 
absolute madness. 

Two men, one only really, ran, as they say, “the house’: 
one heard nothing but ‘the house’, the ‘rules of the 
house’, ‘the rules that must never be infringed’, ‘the 
rules that were the laws of the house’. There was also 
that damned routine, which is one of the most hopeless 
and one of the most useless Of all such institutions. ‘These 
people were inflexible. The doctors never gave me—as 
they ought to have done—any treatment of any kind; 

they gave me, as far as I know, no medicine. ‘They never 
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gave me, by any chance, in spite of the piteous way in 
which I implored them to give me, one sleeping draught. 
They were aware of my insomnia. What did that mean 
to them? Less than nothing. They were utterly heartless. 
A prison it was, it was nothing but.a prison; they were 
the keepers of the prison: they knew it and I knew it. 

As for the sanitary conditions of this establishment, 
they were unspeakable. 


V 


I look back upon those terrible years, when I was in 
utmost peril of my life, when my actual existence was 
menaced over and over again, with a sense equal to 
Shelley’s, of the horrible injustice of the oppressors of 
mankind, of their lack of the moral sense, of their lack 
of such judgement as only the wise possess: that men who 
are born free ought always to remain free. Capture a 
lion, a tiger, any beast, and confine him inside a barred 
cage for the rest of his existence: can any device be more 
cruel than that? ‘They have found an enemy craftier than 
they; they have been conquered and carried away cap- 
tive, and they are full of smouldering rage. Exactly the 
same kind of torture is inflicted on men and women; 
these resent their torture and their confinement as much 
as the wilder beasts resent the useless and cruel theft of 
their liberty. We too, in our narrow cages, in which we 
move to and fro, restlessly, all on fire with a life that 
tingles in every vein and dilates the nostrils, are con- 
sumed with smouldering rage. Years ago when I passed 
through the Saturday crowd on the Edgware Road, 
between two opposing currents of evil smells, I heard a 
man who was lurching along the pavement say in con- 
temptuous comment: ‘Twelve o’clock! We may all be 
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dead by twelve o’clock!’ That is what our torturers no 
doubt say to themselves: ‘What does it matter if that 
patient or this other patient dies at midnight, as long as 
we, the torturers, survive?’ 

I am impelled to say, with absolute certainty, not only 
that my case, my case of survival and of recovery, is 
unique in the judgement of the wisest doctors and in the 
judgement of others, and that I am perfectly aware of 
the fact, but that, so far as my knowledge extends, no 
man, such as I am, a poet, a writer of prose, a dramatist, 
a traveller, who has lived with the certainty of being 
always free, has been so cruelly and so unjustly confined 
in a prison whose name I shall never mention—where 
I should never have been sent—the scars and stigmata 
of which, the scars of persecution and the stabs that my 
flesh has received, will remain, part and parcel of this 
suffering self of mine, until the last wind extinguishes the 
last flickering candle. 

It is not for me to say how far and to what extent I was 
conscious or unconscious of the place where I was con- 
fined and of my physical condition. When the veils of 
the Temple are shattered, or when some Isis one has 
worshipped suddenly unveils her face and the vision of 
her incarnate beauty is beyond one’s endurance, then 
the earth may be no longer solid under one’s feet and 
women’s treachery might be made more manifest than 
ever. 

What amazes me now is the break that occurred then 
between my reason and my sense of reality; it was not 
then evident to me but it was absolute. After a certain 
length of time I had half forgotten my own existence; 
I had forgotten what I had written, the name of Byron 
and of Coleridge, of Wagner and of Rodin, the memory 
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of things past, the memory of things present—which went 
by like the flowing of some dream river—and in fact 
I had lost tangible hold of everything; of all I had done, 
of my visions, of my friends, of the cities I had loved, of 
the music I had adored, of those women who had meant 
more to me than the whole world. I was not altogether 
oblivious. I had lucid moments, when something of my 
former self returned to me—only in flashes. Obliged to 
have all my meals at one long table where an odious lot 
of hideous patients were assembled, with one doctor at 
one end of the table, another at the other end, where for 
I know not how long I hardly uttered a word or under- 
stood one word that was spoken, I returned to my 
wretched room in exactly the state I was in when I left 
it. There were books I could not read: there was paper 
I could not write on; there was my bed of torture, which 
I never regarded without that creeping sense one has 
when one is about to tread on a reptile. 

One of the most ignominious things that they did to 
me was, that every night when I had to go to bed, and 
I had put on my pyjamas, that keeper of mine picked 
up all my day clothes, and carried them out, then he 
returned and after some casual word went out and 
double-locked the door. Never shall I forget the horrible 
scraping noise the key made in the key-hole, which sent 
a shock to my very bones. All the lights were turned out 
something after ten o’clock. I was left there from that 
hour in total darkness, without one glimmer of light, till 
the hour when the same man unlocked that infernal door. 
It was out of some sheer, some obstinate necessity that 
I was almost entirely deprived of sleep for the whole 
winter: [ doubt if I ever had more than one or two hours 
of even slumber. With all my nerves on edge, with in- 
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somnia like some unclean fiend always at one side of me, 
inside of me, inside my bed, on the floor, on the pillow: 


Thin are the night-skirts left behind, 
By daybreak hours that onward creep, 
And thin, alas! the shred of sleep 
That wavers with the spirit’s wind: 


with a thousand devils raging in my brain, with some- 
thing horrible gnawing at the pit of my stomach, utterly 
unable to remain in bed, I crawled out of it in my naked 
feet—remember that this was one of the coldest winters 
I have ever known, that I was half naked and shivering 
from head to foot—I paced round that accursed room 
with tireless rapidity, with the tireless rapidity of mad- 
ness, hitting myself on every object I stumbled on in that 
pitch darkness, counting—of course in vain—a million 
steps, then another million; that is what I did every night 
without exception. Insane to a certain extent I was; but 
can anyone who is sane imagine for one moment that any 
torture so abominable as this which was inflicted upon 
me can be conceived as a bare possibility? The Spanish 
Inquisition was an affair of the Middle Ages: an insane 
idea which germinated in the mad imagination of Tor- 
quemada. What I wish more than ever in this narrative 
of mine to accentuate is, the glaring, the uncontrovertible 
fact, that only a form of insanity which was not mine 
could have conceived and executed what those tyrants 
did. What they did, mind you, was done in cold blood; 
and yet with a terrible fixity of will which causes such 
people as these to be cruel and inflexible and implacable. 
- These deliberately put in practice malignant arts so as 
to injure others, they exhibit no remorse, they have an 
abnormal self-confidence, and no moral sensibility; they 
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ignore with impunity the distinctions between the com- 
mon notions of wrong and right in the ordinary relations 
of life, and that vice and virtue, when exhibited by them- 
selves, are. to be found singularly balanced in ‘the 
whirligig of time’. 


VI 


How I contrived even to exist under that curse of in- 
somnia, during that intolerable winter, I shall never 
fathom. There was for our recreation a huge garden 
enclosed between high walls where we could walk when- 
ever we liked. That exercise, for one thing, helped to 
keep me alive. I began to be interested in the sounds 
I heard from the roads near by, in the storms and sunsets, 
in the changes of weather; which, finally, made me feel 
that I was not altogether out of the world I had loved so 
much: apart from the fact that soon dawned upon me 
that where I was confined was an asylum for mad people. 

Gradually these excited my curiosity, which was always 
insatiable; I began to study their characters, their manias, 
their aberrations. In a kind of annexe, divided from the 
other house by a small wall, the worst of the patients 
were kept. There was one who seemed raving mad, who 
always walked and cursed and laughed like a hyena; 
there were many others I hardly noticed. One man, who 
was famed for his learning, who was a great Greek 
scholar, had been kept there for I know not how long 
a period; he was far and away the most dangerous of 
those patients; he was confined in a padded room which 
contained not much more than his bed, where he used 
to exhaust himself with wild leaps in the air, stamping 
his feet in a regular rhythm (he always said it was the 
rhythm of the angels) with rushing to and fro like a bull, 
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so as to dash his head against those walls that were noise- 
less. He fairly often dined with the others at the long 
table; he was always proud and insolent; he used strong 
language; he made himself hated, yet they feared him 
for his immense strength. When I had recovered enough 
to be on terms of conversation with anyone he often 
absorbed my attention; I did his; he always called me 
‘The Sensitive Plant’. Sometimes he talked lucidly; then, 
relapsing to his self-absorption, he went on stamping his 
feet; he had forgotten everything, even himself. 

In this prison of mine, in which I sighed for liberty, 
after a series of months, I began to write verses, prose 
essays, stories, satires, sonnets, songs. I did volumes of 
translations from Balzac, Baudelaire, Gautier, Gérard de 
Nerval. Far and away the best thing I did—I think it 
was done half a year before I was set free—was a one-act 
play in blank verse on The Death of Marlowe. I wrote, 
I imagined, I created, the whole thing in a Spanish 
quaderno with bright, yellow paper and yellow covers: it 
seemed to me, and to a painter to whom I read most of 
it, tragic and dramatic; it had in it something imaginative 
and lyrical; there was a wide sweep in it; it was full of 
passion and of mystery and of pure lust; it took place in 
the tavern where Marlowe was killed; I brought in 
Shakespeare, Drayton, and Marlowe’s last mistress—in 
whose arms he died. There was in it something flame-like 
and furious; and, in the midst of its horror, in the midst 
of this perilous situation, there was much beauty and 
tenderness and pity: it ended on a tragic note. 

I also wrote an extraordinary bit of prose, The Crucifix 
in the Desert, which was done after La Tentation de Saint- 
Antoine of Flaubert; a poem, Salomé, which was quite 
_ impossible, yet it had some lyrical quality; then my 
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absurd Odes, my sonnets in French, my parodies, my 
amazing experiments in all directions. All this shows the 
feverish activity, the tension of my nerves, the obscure 
workings of my imagination, the indefatigable energy 
with which I devoured time: and all. this and much more 
than this to kill time as rapidly as I could before the event 
of my deliverance. I read a certain amount of books: 
these meant less to me than my passion for writing, which 
was almost volcanic. 

Gradually these fiends who were keepers and the mad 
people they watched over became somewhat more hu- 
man. I always loathed being there; I loathed, without 
one exception, all the inhabitants. This loathing, this 
disdain, this insolence, this haughtiness, this aloofness, 
this sense of pride and of one’s position in the world of 
letters, helped to keep me alive, even when my chance 
of escape seemed less than ever probable. I knew for 
certain that I myself had no means of escape, in spite 
of my intense desire to attain my freedom. Yet, had I not 
been certain of my own self, and of the fact that deliver- 
ance was near at hand, I might have withered away. 
With strength of will, with an infinitely more nervous 
strength than most people suppose me to possess, en- 
dowed with an obstinate nature, with an almost inflexible 
belief in myself which has made me for the most part 
disregard the opinions of others; because I have been 
called an aristocrat of Letters, because I have never 
‘prostituted myself’? for any lying or servile tasks; be- 
cause I have a devouring and flaming temperament 
which must prey on something if it is not to prey mortally 
on myself; because I have always known that whatever 
is not absolute truth, truth to conviction, is a wilful lie; 
because I have declared that I am ungrateful and yet 
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have always been capable of gratitude: it is because 
I possess these good and bad qualities that I have sur- 
vived what no living man has ever survived; and perhaps 
because, as I wrote on Léon Bloy, the Thankless Beggar: 
‘If, in addition to that mere human right—the right to 
assistance—one is convinced one is a man of genius, the 
right becomes more plainly evident, and, if in addition, 
one has a divine message for the world, what further need 
be said?’ 


VII 


It was in the spring of 1909 that I had a terrible attack 
of pneumonia, which all but killed me; in fact, the doctors 
said that either I should die of this disease or that I should 
survive and that my reason would gradually return to 
me. I must have been several weeks in bed; all that time 
I could only gibber and grimace; I was an absolute 
lunatic; I became a skeleton, I became emaciated, all 
skin and bones. The doctors, who were afraid I might 
die in the night, did me a fearful wrong which I have 
never forgotten, which I shall never forgive: they had a 
bed placed in my room near one of the walls; on that 
bed keeper after keeper snored: and this, which is the most 
horrible of all noises, kept me awake in a state of fever— 
that is, when my reason had begun to come back to me— 
so much so, that with that force of madness which nothing 
can check I not only cursed them incessantly, but as 
I writhed on my bed of torture I contrived with much 
kicking of my heels and a heave of my body to make this 
hideous machine knock against the other wall with all 
the exertion my emaciated body was capable of, to make 
that accursed bed move under me as far as I could make 
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it move. Finally, these fiends made their departure, and 
for the rest of the time I was unmolested. 

All this time I had been mixed up with madmen and 
their keepers; but, just then, I was supposed to be by 
no means stark staring mad. Never was I assured by any 
of the doctors as to when I should have my release. I was 
taken out with one of them in his car to be examined by 
a number of outside doctors, some of whom were most 
encouraging, some of whom were not. Always the same, 
to my mind, absurd but inevitable examination: how 
one’s knees dance, how one’s pulse beats, one’s tempera- 
ture, sometimes one’s blood-pressure; mostly one’s eyes, 
in the depths of which are centred one’s nerves, with 
flashlights. Then the questions: one’s memory, one’s 
former occupations, one’s sense of oneself and of others: 
and all this, of course, and every examination, had one 
meaning only—the testing of one’s nerves; then the 
chance of one’s recovery.,All tried to detect my errors, 
which varied a good deal: errors, naturally enough in the 
state I was in just then, which are always supposed to be 
the proof of an unstable mind. I have never forgotten 
how, when I was driven across London in that car, 
I envied every man, girl, woman, whore, priest, criminal, 
rake; who were all as free as air, who laughed and joked 
and hurried past one; who were those among the millions 
who inhabit London that I most envied. There was I, a 
man of letters, who had travelled half over Europe, who 
had known the most wonderful artists of his time, who 
had made what seemed a solid position for himself, with 
the dint of much labour and much more so with his 
insight and his imagination, who adored wandering, the 
music-halls, those foreign folk who alone are amusing, 
and besides these the most wicked and wanton quarters 
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of the cities he had lived in and their depraved and per- 
verted inhabitants; I, that is, who write these words, to 
have been horribly aware that he was a prisoner and that 
he had only been taken out of prison to be taken back to 
prison. 

Rhoda gave up, as it were, the whole world, to use a 
Bible phrase, that world which had been ours also, which 
was never to be the same world to us again: she gave up, 
besides that, almost her life for my sake. How far she 
believed in my final recovery—that is my deliverance 
from that madhouse—I cannot say: all I can say is, that 
if anyone did, she did. She took a room close to the 
asylum; day by day for the whole interminable length 
of my imprisonment, she came to my one room there, 
sat with me, read to me; every day, at certain hours. 
What was Inferno to me—not quite from the beginning— 
must have been worse to her even, during those horrible 
and hopeless winter months when I was almost uncon- 
scious of where I was, or of who I was, or for what reason 
I was there. No one else was allowed to see me. The stories 
she has told me, during these last years, of the tortures 
she endured, of her despair, her hopelessness, her intense 
misery, of my impossible conduct to her, of my ignorance 
for some months of who she was, of the way I would rush 
out of the room and disappear up some corridor, of my 
absolute insanity, of the oblivion into which this disaster 
had hurled me—a mist or a mirage, an illusion or a 
delusion, of some unspeakable calamity, which was like 
one who is on the deck of a steamer and who is washed 
clean over by the whirling waves of some prodigious 
storm and who in the very heart of this whirlwind or 
whirlpool loses heart as he loses hope until suddenly some 
unexpected rescue saves him—and, besides these things, 
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things unspeakable and awful and abominable, which 
even I dare not write, so branded are they on my 
memory like some hot iron applied to a convict’s arm 
by which he must always be recognized; things of the 
fruitless imagination, of the senseless senses, of the absent 
instinct, of the deadened impulses, of the checked desires; 
things emptied out of one by some unheard-of calamity— 
the vision of an empty world, a world of darkness, a 
world of torture, a world of annihilation. 

And there was I, in that infernal madhouse, confined 
in that infernal room, in a state of absolute destitution, 
of absolute poverty, penniless, in fact, without even a 
knife in my pocket to sharpen a pencil with—as if I were 
considered to be in so dangerous a condition that, were 
I to have had a knife, I might have knifed myself or tried 
to stab one of those gaolers. I was not so dangerous as 
they supposed. Stll, I often assured my wife that I meant 
to become a millionaire; that, meanwhile, as soon as I 
had contrived my escape, I would buy a Darracq and 
drive it myself: that I had carefully planned and cun- 
ningly plotted these contrivances of mine; that I only 
waited for the exact moment of escape; that she would 
go with me, and that we would vanish into Spain. 

Such wild imaginings as these kept me warily awake 
and intensely alive: I lived a kind of double life, inward 
and outward, both jumbled together in an inextricable 
confusion. And yet in all this there was a reflex and a 
reduplication of things and of images. My natural in- 
ventiveness did not by any means always waste itself 
upon the empty air. All power of creation had of course 
vanished: I mean not my own peculiar creative power. 
I put some of my best inventions into stories and one-act 
prose plays. One, called The Land, which took place in 
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Galway, was cruelly conceived; it was the question of the 
quarrelsome nature of two Irish peasants who squabbled 
about the extent of land each of them had; there were, 
of course, the roughly made stone walls which limited 
both fields: one or the other would creep out at dead 
of night and move away some of the stones which divided 
the field in his direction: and so that went on and there 
was no end of litigation. 

I find in Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey the equivalent of 
my wild imaginings in the madhouse: 

‘Scythrop found in solitude that the distempered ideas 
of metaphysical romance and romantic metaphysics had 
ample time and space to germinate into a fertile crop of 
chimeras, which rapidly shot up into vigorous and 
abundant vegetation. He now became troubled with the 
passion for reforming the world. He built many castles in the 
air, and peopled them with secret tribunals, and bands 
of Illuminati, who were always the imaginary instru- 
ments of his projected regeneration of the human species. 
As he intended to institute a perfect republic he invested 
himself with absolute sovereignty over those mystical 
dispensers of liberty. He slept with Horrid Mysteries 
under his pillow, and dreamed of venerable eleutherarchs 
and ghastly confederates holding midnight conventions 
in subterranean caves. He wrote and published a treatise, 
in which his meanings were carefully wrapt up in the 
monk’s hood of transcendental technilogy, but filled with 
hints of matters deep and dangerous, which he thought 
would set the whole nation in a ferment; and he waited 
the result in awful expectation, as a miner who has fired 
a train awaits the explosion of a rock. Only seven copies 
were sold. ‘‘Seven,”’ he thought, ‘is a mystical number, 
and the omen is good. Let me find the seven purchasers 
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of my seven copies, and they shall be the seven golden 
candlesticks with which I will illuminate the world”’.’ 
So I myself imagined; these wonderful volumes of 
mine—I supposed them to be—were duly written and 
severely revised and remained heaped up on tables and 
chairs, awaiting the publication which they never had. 
There were mystical numbers and all kinds of jargons, 
and though, as a matter of fact, I was confined in a kind 
of Nightmare Abbey, there was no Mr. Toobad to remind 
me: ‘Woe to the inhabiters of the earth, and of the sea, 
for the devil is coming among you, having great wrath’. 
I wrote many corrupt things which were valueless: 
there was always in my mind the Priapus of Catullus 
and his Lesbia standing at the crossroads of Rome. It is 
not only in the Bible that we read of ‘the seeds of corrup- 
tion’: they exist in our perishable bodies, but their action 
or reaction on one’s body varies infinitely. It is inevitable 
for one who is in confinement, who hates it more than he 
hates hell, to be obsessed with ideas of sex and of the 
perversities of sex. Even when the body has lost most of its 
vitality, as in my case, then, one’s brain and one’s imagi- 
nation are in a state of continual ferment. So, one’s sex, 
when it does not function naturally, functions unnaturally. 
It was also inevitable that, the more lucid I became, 
the more anxiously and feverishly I longed for my wife’s 
presence; in fact I counted the hours of her absence. Just 
then I had nothing much more to live for. She was my 
only support, my only encourager—my only possible 
plank of escape from moral and physical shipwreck. 
I had wandered half over the world, and it had come 
to that. All the roads of the earth lead to six feet of earth, 
and all the way there has been a losing of the way. 


* * * * * 
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Nights ofinsomnia, days of anxious waiting, the sudden 
shock of such an event as this—at that critical moment, 
at that tragic crisis of my existence—had for some time 
made me lose the thread which conducted me through 
the intricacies of the world: for had I not been, for I know 
not how many weary months, the dreamer of unbought 
and unsought dreams who is in peril at the hands of those 
very real phantoms who were the reflection of my fears? 
To have drunk of the cup of dreams is to have drunk the 
cup of eternal memory. The past, and it seemed to me 
the present, were continually with me; only the future 
fled continually from under my feet. That exit of mine 
was so sharp an awakening, from one state to another, 
that it led me across that narrow bridge of one step which 
lies between the Heaven I hoped for and the Hell I had 
left. 
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CYRIL CONNOLLY 


CONVERSATIONS IN BERLIN 


(X.—host. Y., Z.—guests. Z.’s talk not so well recorded 
as my Own.) 


We had some interesting talks in Berlin. One night we 
discussed ourselves when young, at what age we should 
like most now to have met ourselves, and where. X. 
described himself motor-cycling in Germany and held 
up two days forlornly in Dortmund. I would like to have 
come across myself at eighteen: droll, earnestly decadent, 
and rather birdlike among the second-hand bookstalls 
at Cologne. Z. deplored one’s shyness at that age, and 
we all admitted that at a time when we were longing 
for intelligent conversations with people older than our- 
selves we had been too gauche to begin them, and been 
reduced to getting stones from schoolmasters as our only 
intellectual bread. I said this did not really matter. 
Youth was a period of misadventure, and should only 
be enjoyed as such. The long line of missed opportunities 
were more rich and significant in their maladroitness 
than the competent never-miss-a-moment grasping phi- 
losophy of late youth and middle age. Later we walked 
in the Kurfurstendam, which was gay and exciting. 
Z. said his father had taught him the importance of 
loafing in any big city, and how few people really 
appreciated the personality of towns at night, their 
danger, and great beauty. I said Sterne was one of the 
few travellers with a real city sense. ‘So this is Paris. 
Crack! Crack! Crack!’ 

», Last night I asked Z. if there was any book that could 
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be laid down as a test of intelligence, something that 
would draw a definite line between Bloomsbury and 
Chelsea, a real pons asinorum. I suggested Proust, because 
to read it all through must require more than cultured 
snobbery, and actually to have read it all through 
must remove most second-handedness from one’s mind. 
Proust’s real importance was that he taught one how 
to get a kick out of one’s own life. Z. suggested Adolphe, 
Clarissa, and the heavier French classics. X. interrupted 
that a whole set of smart and stupid people had read 
religiously every word of Proust and remained as stupid 
as before. Probably they had read Joyce as well. He 
disapproved so strongly of any kind of culture being 
made the test of any kind of intelligence that he hardly 
allowed us to go on talking at all. This was absurd, as 
both Z. and I really agreed with him. We tried to 
analyse intelligence. I said all intelligence was really 
criticism of life; the first person to say life was short or 
boring was using his mind to stand apart from the 
atmosphere in which he moved, which no animal or 
fish could. Intelligence went on from an ability to be 
detached from life to an ability to be detached from 
oneself, and finally to relate one’s experience to other 
people’s and generalize from the particular to general 
truths about living. Our ability to discuss sex without 
feeling sexual emotion was the first proof of intelligence. 
Z. said he thought I was against intelligence, or rather, 
against the intellect. I said I was, for intellectual pride 
had always a dehumanizing effect. One appreciated 
one’s knowledge of a subject rather than the subject 
itself, one lost the capacity for worship or for seeing a 
thing or a person apart from one’s sense of power over 


them. I preferred the imagination. Z. said, and X. 
Cc 
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agreed, that the perfect intelligence was an absolutely 
free mind gifted with infinite curiosity, hence able and 
anxious to grasp and illuminate any non-technical sub- 
ject. I said that was just what I had not got. Obscurity 
was my tonic, and I believed in and practised incuriosity. 
I hated well-informed people with fluent general interests 
and vivid curiosity about contemporary problems, they 
drove me to the dark ages. All the same, I respected Z.’s 
passion for actualities. He came down to every day as to 
an examination paper, the hours lay before him like blank 
foolscap, and he was excited, wondering what the questions 
were going to be, while I was still writing idle scrolls 
over those of the week before. I was only interested in 
that part of the present relevant to my imagination; for 
instance, I seldom went to concerts, but when I found 
a tune I liked I made it last as long as possible. I treated 
all the arts as a Narcissus pool, when I found no reflec- 
tion I was absent-minded and bored. X. said, flatteringly, 
that he thought, too, that there was a streak of scholar 
in me, both in my nature and in my admiration of 
scholarship. I said I hoped it was true. Z. went on about 
what insufferable bores great scholars were, or all great 
brains that only exercised themselves on one subject. 
Whitehead, the mathematician, was not intelligent at 
all. ‘It’s not the scholar in me that is incurious,’ I said, 

‘only the Celt.’ I happened to have a good intellect and 
a classical education, but underneath lay the Celtic 
dreaminess, incuriosity, and tendency to brood. I brooded 
and vegetated for hours over the past; going over con- 
versations and characteristics of people. I could sit for 
two or three hours chewing the cud or indulging in day- 
dreams over the near future. Z. said he had no day- 
dreams, not even sexual; he supposed this was because 
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he had no imagination, and because he had no imagina- 
tion he was not really self-dependent and couldn’t bear 
being left alone. We were surprised, and said we did not 
think it possible to have no daydreams. X. described a 
few of his, which were mostly simple visions of wealth 
or power and being able to help his friends. ‘To find 
you crying, Cyril,’ he said, ‘is one of them.’ I added 
revenge as a subject for daydreams, and Z. said he 
thought all daydreams were unhealthy. ‘This doesn’t 
apply,’ he added, ‘to sitting still and making use of your 
mind.’ 

“Well, now, what I’m really curious about is life,’ 
said X., ‘and I don’t expect you know what has thrilled 
me this evening most.’ 

“Yes, I do,’ I said, ‘our landlord coming down from 
his own flat to answer a trunk call from Munich.’ 
I suggested we should all say how that struck us. Z. 
had hardly noticed it at all except to be glad when X. 
took us out of the dining-room so that the bell didn’t 
interfere with out conversation. I had been excited by 
the call from Munich, but the doctor having been in 
once already I had been annoyed like Raymond, and 
only deduced a general reflection that it was just like a 
German landlord to let his house and be continually 
popping into it with his own key, while an Englishman 
would scrupulously avoid going near it at all. X. then 
came out with a string of observations: how he had 
wondered if one of the children were ill in Munich, 
known it was the doctor’s wife that was ringing him up, 
wondered how the husband would take it, and thought, 
while the phone rang a second time, ‘now I shall be 
able to tell if his child is ill by the look on his face as he 
turns away’. Then he had thought this was unpleasant 
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and had bundled us all out of the dining-room, so that 
he wouldn’t be tempted to watch the doctor ati the 
telephone at all. Thus doing to spare the doctor and his 
own conscience what we thought he had done so as not 
to bother us. Z. said this observation was the true 
novelist’s gift. I said it was being able to write down 
what one had observed. X. said it was the capacity to 
keep the bones together and not smother them with 
digressions and irrelevant facts. I was sure one ought to 
write down everything that interested one and skimp, 
even if it affected the plot, all that it bored one to write, 
and then go over, taking out what was unnecessary. 
Revision should be a case of taking things out and not 
of putting them in. X. agreed. 

Another evening we dined by the water in Potsdam. 
A hot and beautiful night, we had a table by the trees 
on the edge of the lake. I thought of canoeing past the 
flowering chestnuts on the canal by Oxford castle; of the 
extraordinary spell of this time of the year. The talk 
was mostly of archaeology. I had a sore throat and 
could not join in, but the music, the warm night, the river 
crowd made it like some classical scene in fiction; I smelt 
the lilac, memorial of so many wasted summers, and 
tried to remember a Chinese poem about May in the 
waterside city: Two brown youths glided by in a canoe, 
emerging like savages out of the night and disappearing 
into it again. At home happiness was discussed, and we 
agreed that X. was the happiest and most fortunate 
person we knew. He had an interesting wife, fine children, 
good friends, position, enough money, an active mind 
and a settled future, a literary success, and a profession 
in which one was still young at fifty, with excellent scope 
at playing for ever at being an enfant terrible. X. was very 
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pleased, and said he could not, as a matter of fact, 
remember ever having been so happy as he was at that 
moment. We all touched wood and laughed at ourselves 
for doing so. The candles lit up the polished table, the 
dark glow of port, the lighter one of brandy in our 
glasses. The night air smelt of lake-water and smoke 
from our cigars. Z.’s dark head was thrown back in 
meditation; Y. was staring at the table. We were all 
going over our pasts to see if they contained moments as 
happy as this one. I thought of our security, our freedom 
from worries, our friendship and free play of ideas and 
intelligences, and what a good setting we were in for the 
end of the world. Yet that a few hours before I had been 
restless with anxiety to be travelling, and had tried to 
make my mind a blank and write down what came into 
it: ‘Wet Sunday afternoon in summer. Timeless abyss of 
all the year. Four other people in the room, all reading. 
The wind worries the heavy sycamores; rustle of turned 
pages; crackle of the Manchester Guardian. In this stillness 
I wait for the first sound, in this blackness I wait for the 
first image—a cough, a motor-horn, the scratching of the 
dog’s leash on the floor. Doors banging in another house, 
in another country. Cette. The dog fidgeting; the wind 
rising; the image forming. Cette at midnight on my way 
to Spain. The sleepy ride to a hotel near water; the 
seaside cemetery where Valery wrote; the lagoons of 
Frontignan. 


Beau ciel, vrai ciel, regarde moi qui change 
Aprés tant d’orgueil, aprés tant d’ étrange 
Oisiveté, mais pleine de pouvoir. 
Remembering the afternoon, I felt that real happiness 
contained more distress than rapture; that this moment 
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was not one of happiness so much as of perfect civiliza- 
tion, an example of the intricacy of Europe, the discrete 
and many-folded strata of the old world, of the strength 
of the north in this town where the texture of the day 
coarsened so slowly into dusk, and of the power of ideas. 
Y.’s slight expression of melancholy and Z.’s silence 
meant that they, too, were being forced to refer their 
greatest happiness to the past. ‘Yes, I don’t think I have 
been so happy before,’ said X., concluding, ‘and I don’t 
suppose, either, that I shall be so happy again.’ 
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W. J. LAWRENCE 


ON 
PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 


Dickens, among his other great qualities, had the gift of 
prescience. He knew his countrymen as they were, and 
from them deduced his countrymen as they would be. 
Replying to Effingham Wilson on 7th November 1848, 
relative to his project of a national theatre, he wrote 
‘that such a theatre as you describe would be worthy of 
this nation, and would not stand low upon the list of its 
instructors, I have no manner of doubt. I wish I could 
cherish a stronger faith than I have in the probability 
of its establishment on a rational footing within fifty 
years’. A shrewd prognosis, truly, but signs are not 
wanting to show that we shall boast a national theatre 
on some sort of footing within a century from when it 
was made. It is already overdue, for the histrionic tradi- 
tions of the classic drama are gone beyond recovery, and 
the foundations will require to be toilsomely relaid. To- 
day, what with cutting, transposing, gabbling, and 
insensate dressing, Shakespearean representation has 
reached its nadir. No leader of the stage looms on the 
horizon to raise an oriflamme. Hence, it is by no means 
an enviable task that awaits the directors of our coming 
national theatre, this rallying of the public round an 
authoritative, and possibly unfamiliar standard, but it 
seems not unlikely that their plan of campaign will be 
framed much on the lines laid down in Mr. Harley 
Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare, now in process 
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of publication, and of which the second series (Stdgwack 
& Jackson. 9s.) has just been issued. Scholar in the higher 
sense of the term—like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch—inas- 
much as his luminous writing has no taint of academic 
aridity, Mr. Barker has, by his meritorious stage work, 
established an indefeasible right to pontify. Remarkably 
enough, he is little disposed to compromise. Experience 
has taught him and clear thinking enabled him to 
demonstrate that, no matter what care is taken, much 
of the virtue of Shakespeare is lost on any other sort of 
stage except the stage for which he wrote. Most modern 
methods necessitate a desecrating employment of the 
Procrustean bed. Take Antony and Cleopatra. On the 
ordinary stage, as at present constituted, it is impossible 
to play the play exactly as it is written. For a century 
past, mangling of the text has converted it from the 
vivid chronicle history Mr. Barker so ably demonstrates 
it to be, into a halting and inadequate love tragedy (in 
which sole respect it is inferior to Dryden’s All for Love). 
Could there be a quainter contrast or a more extra- 
ordinary situation? On the one hand we have the com- 
mentators squabbling over the position of a comma, and 
on the other, producers slashing at the text with a 
pruning knife, or possibly with a scythe. Will the directors 
of our coming ‘National Theatre bow the knee to Baal, or, 
braving hostility, strive to re-establish the primeval faith? 
The difficulty, of course, would not be so much the re- 
constitution of the Elizabethan stage as the reconstitution 
of the Elizabethan approach. It is all a question of the 
acceptance of convention, and new stage conventions 
have sprung up and won acceptance in our own genera- 
tion. Never was our public in so receptive, so revolution- 
ary a mood. Ofa surety a system of staging that quickens 
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the imagination and helps to a true appreciation of our 
greatest dramatic poet is worthy of probation. 

One is loth to find any fault with such worthy and 
purposeful work as Mr. Barker’s, but some criticism is 
necessary to prevent future error. His main aim is to 
influence producers, present and to come, although those 
who are labouring to-day in the orthodox theatre can at 
best but compromise; yet his keen investigating spirit is 
for ever prompting him to go far beyond their needs and 
speculate regarding the minuter characteristics of the 
original staging of Shakespeare. Excess of this kind would 
not prove harmful were it not for the fact that, in his 
eagerness to afford solutions of intricate problems, Mr. 
Barker is apt to cut the Gordian knot, or, in clearer 
terms, to jump at conclusions running counter to soundly 
deduced Elizabethan principles. On Shakespeare’s stage 
the possibilities were strictly limited. ‘The curiously com- 
posite features of the tiring-house facade admitted of a 
certain number of stage effects, and to these effects the 
dramatist had to limit himself. Elizabethan investigators, 
when confronted by a baffling problem, often yield to 
the temptation to solve the point arbitrarily by erecting 
special constructions or tampering with permanencies, 
and to this beckoning lure Mr. Barker occasionally falls a 
victim. At such junctures, he fails to bear in mind the 
important distinction between the use of the component 
parts of the tiring-house front and the use of temporary 
properties. Normally, the permanent background was 
suppressed by convention. None of its features were 
supposed to exist until they were pressed into the service 
of the scene. But it was not so with properties. They had 
a significance (mostly of localization) from the moment 

of their exposure, and that significance lasted so long as 
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they. remained. Now, in his conjectural staging of 
Cymbeline, Mr. Barker localizes the scenes in front of the 
cave, as well as a neighbouring forest scene, by ‘a con- 
ventional, decorative piece of scenery’ representing the 
cave mouth, which he places at the inner stage opening. 
Since this cannot be several times put in place and 
removed in sight of the audience, he is compelled to 
leave it in situ until all the forest scenes are done with, 
a perilous arrangement, seeing that a short Roman scene 
intervenes. While it is certain that the Elizabethan players 
were not always careful to indicate localities, and some- 
times left them in the vague, it is equally certain that 
they adopted no devices which would lead to confusion. 
On fairly good grounds, Mr. Barker assumes that 
Cymbeline was written for production, not at the Globe, 
but in the smaller theatre of the Blackfriars, and, in 
discussing its features, indulges in some interesting con- 
jectures regarding the characteristics of that famous 
private house. Few of these can be substantiated. Follow- 
ing Wallace and Chambers, Mr. Barker opines that the 
acting space at the Blackfriars was a meagre 12 ft. by 
26 ft., and, in accord with this, is compelled, when he 
comes to the last scene of the play, to open the rear stage 
curtains, in order that the numerous characters should 
get sufficient elbow room. But this opening is diametric- 
ally opposed to the import of the stage direction of 
general entrance, which, in its mention of ‘Leonatus 
behind’, undeniably conveys that, so far from entering 
with the rest, Posthumus lurks behind and peeps through 
the curtains, remaining on the rear stage until the action 
requires him to burst upon the astonished assembly. Nor 
is Mr. Barker’s staging of the disfiguring vision scene in 
the play any more convincing. He believes that the 
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apparitions, on emerging, were not accompanied by 
musicians, as the direction seems to imply, but by music 
played ‘off’, thus electing to flout an established con- 
vention. In Lust’s Dominion, III, 2, we get the direction: 
‘Enter Oberon and Fairies dancing before him; and 
music with them’. If fays could be provided with fiddlers, 
why not dream figures? There is room for the belief, 
moreover, in spite of Mr. Barker’s objection that in such 
a position the eagle-borne god ‘would be terribly likely 
to swing about’, that Jupiter merely descended half-way, 
and spoke in mid-air. Elizabethan divinities were ac- 
customed to that practice. Medea in The Brazen Age 
emulated Mohammed’s coffin, and so did Delphia and 
Drusilla when seated on their dragon-drawn cloud in 
The Prophetess. But a better analogue is afforded by the 
visualized dream in Rawlins’s The Rebellion, in which 
Love descends half-way and is arrested by the approach 
of Death. We have here a striking example of the fact 
that Shakespeare’s secrets are not always revealed by 
Shakespeare, and that, to pluck out the heart of their 
mystery, the investigator must often seek for clues in the 
minor Elizabethan drama. Apparently, it is because he has 
not thus sought that Mr. Barker is compelled to confess his 
inability to say what were the regulation sounds which 
conveyed the impression of a distant naval combat (as 
in Antony and Cleopatra) to the imaginative Elizabethan 
audience. One has only to turn to The First Part of the 
Contention—that flagrant piracy of 2 Henry VI—to arrive 
at the secret. Comes the direction in the fourth act: 
‘Alarmes within, and the chambers be discharged, like 
as it were a fight at sea’. 
But if Mr. Barker’s conjectural staging is occasionally 
at fault, no flaw is to be found in his reasoned conclusions 
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on the burning question of Shakespearean costuming. 
Scientific deductions such as these cannot be gainsaid. 
Though he refrains from saying as much, Mr. Barker 
would probably concede that most of the plays in the 
Shakespeare canon could be congruously costumed in 
the style of any period when swords were worn. That of 
itself is a sufficient laxity. But it may be accounted unto 
him for righteousness that he leaves the advocates of that 
infective aberration known as ‘Shakespeare in modern 
dress’ without a leg to stand upon. 
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WALPOLE 


The Endless Adventure, by F.S. Oliver. Vol. I (Macmillan.r5s.). 
‘The endless adventure’ is ‘the art of governing men’, 
and Sir Robert Walpole is Mr. Oliver’s chosen exponent 
of the art, at any rate for this volume, which carries us 
to the end of the reign of George I, and so rounds off an 
epoch. Although there are to be two other volumes, this 
one deserves a notice to itself. Mr. Oliver cannot help 
writing well, and the felicity of his style, with some 
brilliant aphorisms, must be set off against a bad arrange- 
ment of his matter, some cynicism, and a pervading 
superficiality. There is a gallery of historical portraits, 
but, engaging as they are, we never seem to be in touch 
with life. Instead, we are in the National Portrait Gallery, 
whence, indeed, Mr. Oliver says he derived much of his 
inspiration (and the eight reproductions are excellent), 
but we get no nearer than the canvases. What, after all, 
is this book? Not a history, says the writer, and a work 
on the art of governing men which deals with the char- 
acters of the governors and deliberately leaves out the 
governed, cannot well be history. The people of England 
might be non-existent, for all the attention Mr. Oliver 
pays them. The *15, the South Sea Bubble, the popular 
clamour against Walpole’s Excise scheme, are, of course, 
noted; but far more important are Marlborough, Sunder- 
land, Stanhope, Bolingbroke, Carteret, ‘Townshend, 
Dubois, Alberoni, and, above all, Walpole himself. 
Nations were pawns, of course, in early eighteenth- 

century politics, and politics was a game, and the full 
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‘rigour of the game’ was in force, but the scene was not 
so entirely a battle of wits between seven or eight 
politicians as this able but disappointing book would 
have it. Nor do the characters of the politicians always 
read consistently. What is the matter? Why would a 
reader, not familiar with historical groundwork, find 
himself in a sort of maze—often fascinating enough, we 
admit—as to the sober facts of the reign of George I? 
Because ‘this is not a history’, Mr. Oliver would reiterate. 
But then—what is it? We will set aside the long pre- 
liminary digression on politics and politicians, on idols 
and ideals, the sudden parenthesis on Lenin’s career, 
partly worthless in any case since we are much too near 
the facts to judge, the final panegyric on Queen Eliza- 
beth, as irrelevant as it is dubious, even the irritating 
sub-section headings: ‘How So-and-So did this or that’. 
For Mr. Oliver wants to get to Walpole, his associates. 
and his opponents, and it is there that the whole strength 
and weakness of his book lie revealed. 

The strength of Mr. Oliver’s book, dissertations and 
all, is the delightful English which carries the reader on, 
whether he will or no. The weakness is a reliance on 
printed records instead of a digging at sources. Mr. 
Oliver owns to the fact. But the result has serious 
disadvantages. To start with, I wholly disagree with 
a theory of the author’s own. He says that the squire- 
archy of England, at the age he deals with, was a class 
different from, and consciously inferior to, the aristoc- 
racy. That might be true of Walpole and his type; but 
has Mr. Oliver forgotten the Evelyns, the Poles, the 
Hampdens, the Verneys, the Vanes, the Reresbys, the 
Flemings of Westmorland, and that St. John whose 
hatchments, at his funeral, outdid those of any peer, and 
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whose ‘pennons’ surpassed those of Royalty itself? But, to 
come to a more serious matter, Mr. Oliver’s use of text- 
books has damaged his book in another way: his characters, 
skilfully embroidered, sometimes turn self-contradictory. 
‘There are few ministers who rank so high, and none that 
I would put above him.’ And yet, a little previously, 
“Walpole’s capital offence was a graver matter than the 
hiring of a few score venal politicians. He must be held 
in some degree responsible for a lethargy of the national 
spirit which, apart from all moral considerations, had 
become a serious political danger by the end of his 
administration’. Moral considerations—Mr. Oliver takes 
small account of these. But, in an age when all statesmen 
used bribery, is there not a difference between Boling- 
broke, who bribed out of his private pocket, and Walpole, 
who plunged his hand into the public purse? Mr. Oliver 
apparently, in his cheery way, sees none. Bolingbroke, 
by his account, is a corrupter of morals, sometimes 
styled ‘a genius’, at other times a bungler, Walpole is 
a national asset, but also, on a considerable scale, pace 
Mr. Oliver, a thief. He built Houghton, and bought 
pictures, from his harvest off the South Sea Bubble, when 
he was Paymaster of the Forces and ‘in the know’. He 
never showed chivalry to possible rivals: when they 
stumbled into any ditch, Sir Robert’s foot held them 
down. Mr. Oliver thinks all this very pardonable in 
politics. The end is that the Walpole we always knew is 
the Walpole that remains—a statesman, but not of the 
finest order; for the rest, a genial, gross, cunning Norfolk 
squire of the smaller breed. The type, after all, is familiar. 
Lastly, there are Mr. Oliver’s footnotes. A footnote may 
be a light on the situation; these are utterly jejune, and 
only worthy of Mrs. Markham. 
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DESMOND MacCARTHY 


THE SMILE 


‘Nothing makes life seem so short’, Hubert Aveling said 
to himself as he mechanically put his arms into the dark 
fur-lined coat which the butler was holding out to him, 
‘Nothing!’ he added aloud. The man took no notice of 
the exclamation and went to open the hall-door for him. 
‘Yes’, he continued to reflect as he stepped into the quiet 
street of valuable houses. ‘Nothing makes life seem so 
short as meeting people again years afterwards and find- 
ing them still unchanged.’ He was thinking of Jeannette 
Fermour, from whom he had just parted—of her neat 
thick hair, her safe fresh face and small attentive eyes— 
and comparing her with the Jeannette he had known and 
nearly married seventeen years ago. Probably a younger 
man would see differences, but he could not; for when 
one is young, he said to himself, one notices every symp- 
tom of age in others, and when one is elderly, the remains 
of youth. Then two thoughts presented themselves almost 
simultaneously to him. ‘How empty life is’ . . . ‘Nothing 
has happened to her’; and he proceeded to recall, now 
with a feeling of slight misgiving, that he also had made 
on her precisely the same impression. 

She had told him as they settled into their places at 
luncheon that he had not ‘changed an atom’; he had 
already read that impression in her look of surprised 
attention while they were shaking hands. The next 
moment they had trooped into the dining-room with the 
others to find themselves sitting side by side. ‘I knew you 
had become quite an important person’, she had begun, 
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‘And I expected you to be—somehow different. This is 
the third time I and my husband have been back, and, 
though we live so far away, we are not quite out of ear- 
shot of London. People come to stay with us, and you 
remember I’m a good correspondent. I’m sorry you gave 
up writing even for the papers,’ she went on, ‘I read you 
till you stopped.’ While speaking, she had looked down 
at her fine white hand lying on the table in a way which 
somehow compelled him to look at it too. How that little 
characteristic in her brought back the past! It seemed to 
Aveling (he had the same trick himself) as if their in- 
timacy in old days had progressed chiefly by looking at 
each other’s hands, for whenever they had looked in each 
other the eyes of both of them had been on guard. At 
lunch they had then suddenly begun to ask each other 
questions, describing their own lives in reply with an 
animated frankness which really communicated nothing, 
and suddenly flagged. After a spell of chatter with her 
neighbour during which he had been similarly occupied, 
she had turned to him again: ‘You’re exactly the same; 
I hope you’re not a Dorian Grey.’ At the moment he had 
felt flattered and responded gaily by inviting her to come 
to his rooms to see his ‘ Picture’. But now that he had just 
been telling himself that he mistrusted people on whom 
life left no mark, the recollection of that compliment was 
followed by a waft of depression. Perhaps his own excel- 
lent preservation was less due to the care he had always 
taken of his health and appearance, than that to him also 
nothing much had happened. And yet surely it had. To 
have begun as a poet and to have become a man of affairs 

was in itself a change of some magnitude. And hadn’t 
he had his full share of successes, loves, disappointments? 


Of course he had had it. 
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His thoughts then went back to his early twenties when 
he was living in lodgings near King’s Cross and writing 
those poems which had been the means of introducing 
him to people with their hands on the gear of the world. 
They—especially the women—had been delighted to 
help him, and they had helped him so effectively that 
they had put him quickly in the way of satisfying his 
needs and desires—when the genuine impulse to write 
had stopped. Perhaps, after all, he reflected, it is only out 
of the hunger of the heart that the mouth speaketh. But 
they couldn’t have been, his needs and desires, very 
deep, he suspected, or fastidious in that case. And yet he 
had, if the world’s verdict was to be trusted, written well. 
He was still quoted, too; he still figured occasionally in 
new anthologies. But since the real trend of his nature had 
clearly been away from contemplation and in the direc- 
tion of practice, how was it he had never married Jean- 
nette? He had been really attached to her, and she on her 
side (he remembered even a few painful moments of 
embarrassment) had certainly been waiting for him. She 
had been the door, too, which led most directly on to the 
sort of life he needed. Why then had he not gone through 
with it? For the life of him he could not now recall his 
emotional condition at that juncture. 

Suddenly something stopped his steps: the’ blistered, 
battered shutters of a little shop rose before his mind’s 
eye and he at once remembered the crucial evening. 
That evening he was to meet Jeannette at a dinner 
party. They had strolled about London the afternoon 
of the day before together, so contentedly and signifi- 
cantly together, that when on parting they had reminded 
each other that they were to meet again, the eyes of both 
admitted that there was a crisis at hand. (It was the only 
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moment they had ever looked intently at each other.) 
Either he would henceforth show his feelings so clearly 
that he must press on, or the tender effusiveness which 
had hitherto warmed their relations would have to 
declare itself as non-committal friendship. How perfectly 
Jeannette had understood! And mercifully, how adroitly 
she had protected her own pride, giving him an oppor- 
tunity to make up his mind before she had to admit that 
he had done so. It was odd how seldom he had thought 
of her since! But now he felt himself once more in full 
possession of her character. She had not changed inside 
or out; she was just the same wary and considerate and 
trustworthy person—whom he had not loved. 

That evening after their London walk, he had said 
‘yes’ enthusiastically to what was coming; indeed, all the 
next day he had been possessed by a brisk resolution to 
grasp at certain happiness. It was not until he was in the 
cab and well on his way to dinner—already late for he 
had had to rush out to buy a white tie—that his mood 
had changed, and then by no means into one of misgiving. 
On the contrary he remembered his spirits had towered 
recklessly. He had felt he didn’t care how late he was 
going to be, only that he must see first something he was 
certain was really beautiful. So he had yelled at the 
driver to turn back and stop at a small newspaper shop 
some fifty yards short of the door from which they had 
started. And it was there, in the light of a street lamp, 
that he had seen those blistered shutters. They were in 
his mind’s eye still. He had got out and rapped on the 
door; then backed, looking for a light in the upper 
windows, and seeing none he had knocked again at what 
he already knew was a deserted house. He had knocked 
violently, for at the time it had seemed vital that he 
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should see what he had come to see before taking the last 
step forward with Jeannette. He grinned now when he 
remembered that after all those shutters had served the 
purpose just as well, saving him from a prudent blunder. 
He had arrived disgracefully late and sidled into his 
chair beside Jeannette, despicably depressed. She had 
talked to him a little during dinner, often looking at her 
hands. That was all. One often supposes, he reflected, 
that a grand and variegated landscape lies behind one, 
yet when one actually starts travelling in that past its 
mountains turned out to be mole-hills and its rivers, 
runnels. Even that overpowering impulse which had 
visited him in the cab that night and made him drive 
back to the little newspaper-cum-tobacco-shop, had no 
root in any tremendous experience. He could not even 
have said truthfully that it was the girl herself behind the 
counter he had wanted to see so much. She had meant 
little to him. He had only wanted to see once more her 
smile, before he—yes, he must at one time have been an 
imaginative man. It was only to the imaginative such 
little things were of account; perhaps it was only to them 
anything really happened. Little had happened to him; 
no wonder he had not yet turned a single hair... . 
He had let himself into his maisonette in Mount Street, 
and the last réflection had been prompted by the sight 
of his smooth well-poised head in the hall looking-glass, 
and was about to proceed upstairs when his eye was caught 
by a note on the table beneath the glass. The handwriting 
was unfamiliar and for a moment also the signature. 
Fred Pritchett—another, and this time a completely 
negligible revenant! Pritchett was a young doctor he had 
once known rather well; and Pritchett, disgusted with 
panel-practice, had first signed on as ship’s doctor to 
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some line of steamers and then drifted about between 
Continental resorts picking up a casual practice among 
British tourists. The note informed him that Pritchett 
had been sorry to miss him, and that he would return in 
the hope of finding him free to dine: it was to be his last 
night in London. Aveling went upstairs to his library, 
rang the bell, told his manservant to draw the curtains 
and order dinner for two, gave the big caked fire a 
vigorous poke which made it burst into flames, and flung 
himself down in a chair in front of it with relief. He was 
thankful to be alone for a while. He had letters to write, 
but he would dream and think a little longer, for he felt 
tired and confused. 

He had certainly never been nearer to marrying any- 
one than he had been to marrying Jeannette. And his 
other love affairs? Well, what remained of them was only 
a certain satisfaction at the thought that he himself had 
not at any rate missed what men pursue. There would 
doubtless be more to come. He recalled that he had heard 
an American say once (Why did vulgar people so often 
hit the nail on the head?): ‘Feminine admiration is darn- 
swell for the E-go’. It was. But now he came to think of it 
suppose he abstracted from his life all the value lent it by 
the envy, actual or supposititious, of others, what apart 
from mere comfort, prosperity and physical satisfactions 
had he got from it? The answer came with disconcerting 
promptitute, ‘Precious little’. And yet his bathroom, as 
clean and practical as a clinical laboratory, these com- 
fortable rooms, his excellent servants, his freedom from 
care, his conquests and their accompanying and highly 
agreeable but somewhat monotonous sensations, above 
all the pleasant circumambient atmosphere of success 
which he carried everywhere about with him, were not 
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these after all the solid ends which everyone struggled for 
and envied? He certainly could not do without them 
now, and yet he had once been different. His eye wan- 
dered to the shelf where various editions of his one book 
of poems stood, and he almost reached for one of them. 
Yes, his life had once been made of other stuff in those 
days, and out of what flimsy joys had it not been made! 
That girl’s smile for instance. It had never entered his 
head to make love to her; and yet his morning walk was 
a failure unless, when he went in to buy a Westminster 
Gazette, he had succeeded in making her smile. 

The only characteristic in Hubert Aveling which in 
his youth would have struck an observer as symptomatic 
of success in any line was his attachment to habits. It 
irked him to make any change in his routine. He break- 
fasted at a reasonable hour and knocked off work at 
twelve, when he allowed interest in outside things to 
interrupt him. The signal of this punctual release from 
trimming phrases, finding rhymes or curbing a too 
turbulent rhythm, was the purchase of a paper at the 
nearest shop. Then, whatever the weather, he used to 
walk to the Marble Arch, and entering the Park at that 
point to allow his mind to run perfectly free as he 
walked now rapidly, now slowly, round and round the 
Serpentine, till appetite drove him back to his rooms, 
where he either satisfied hunger with cold meats or 
cooked himself something on his landlady’s gas-ring. He 
made only two rules with regard to this habit: never to. 
take a companion, and never to worry himself if the time 
was spent merely in idle ruminations or ridiculous day- 
dreams. Nevertheless, he kept note of the varying value 
of those hours as sources of inspiration; and he discovered, 
so dependent is all imagination upon the conviction that 
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somewhere some actual beauty does indeed exist, that his 
emotions were more curious and intense, and that his 
thoughts moved to a more surprising and secret music, 
on those mornings that he had seen that smile. For 
months he had hardly noticed who had taken his pennies 
beyond being vaguely aware that the dark-eyed girl 
behind the counter was sallow and probably foreign. 
Then, one morning he found the shop empty, nor did the 
tinkle of the door-bell on its steel ribbon immediately 
summon anyone. He stood there listening for a minute or 
so to the sound of Italian voices behind the half-glass door 
which separated the back parlour from the shop, and 
when she came through it, she was still looking behind her. 
From the inclination of her body, he guessed that she was 
talking to a child, and he heard the words per amor mio. 
But it was what happened next that made the indelible 
impression, for when she turned her whole face was lit 
by an enchanting smile, a lovely museful sparkle such as 
he had never seen before. It lasted, too, while she went 
to the counter and mechanically handed him his paper 
from the pile. In the street he was conscious of a sudden 
happy exultation, and that was a very good day in the 
Park. Thoughts and images had come to him, miracu- 
lously fused together. He did not even notice he was 
hungry till past five, and that night he salved on paper 
some glorious shreds and waifs from a long stormy 
dream. The next morning he asked for the Westminster 
Gazette in Italian, ‘adding, and smiling himself, ‘per amor 
mio’. At first this had produced a look of astonishment, 
which only gradually softened into a smile, and not one 
so delighted and delighting as the first though sufficient 
to send him on his way. The phrase became a sort of 
_ ritual between them, but it did not always work. Some- 
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times she seemed unable to respond with more than a 
little nod and a faint false dawn of that celestial expression. 
He got into the habit of talking to her, questioning her, 
but always with a view to finding out some other way to 
evoke it. She had little English and he still less Italian, 
but he came to learn a few things about her. Her father 
who was dead had owned a beautiful milk-white cow 
and she had been born in a small farmhouse upon the 
slopes of Monte Pisano. One day he gave her an ordnance 
map and made her point out what she thought was the 
very spot. This delighted her, and it thrilled him to think 
that from the meadowy ridges of those marble mountains, 
looking across vines and olives below, she must have often 
seen the Baptistery and Campo Santo minutely clear, like 
those little carved models of them they sell in Pisa—and 
Lucca, a mural crown among the fields of the Val di 
Serchio, and far beyond the blue bays of the Gulf of 
Genoa; sights he had never seen. Questioning her once 
about her childhood, and asking who had brought her 
up, she had answered that she and her brother had been 
brought up by two horses—hadn’t they paid for every- 
thing?—it was a reply talismanic for his purpose. Small 
smile-provoking jokes sprang out of it, good jokes they 
seemed to her because she had loved those horses. He 
never saw either her mother or her six-year-old niece 
behind the parlour door. But he learnt something about 
their life behind it. Her mother was sick and desolate in 
this town and too impatient of poverty. They had come 
to make money and take it away. Yet if it had not been 
for her brother a widower, the father of the little Catina, 
who ran a small restaurant in Detroit and sent remit- 
tances, they would not have been able to live. 

Hubert Aveling remembered these things while he sat 
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staring from his chair into the fire. He remembered, too, 
the morning he had asked ‘per amo mio’ for more copies 
of the Westminster Gazette than were stocked, because that 
issue had contained the first review of his own verse, 
signed authoritative understanding praise it was. ‘Sig- 
nor then is poet?’ she had asked, and that day she had 
really smiled. Strange, unlike Jeannette, all that seemed 
now to belong to time out of mind, to a life so long ago. 
He was reflecting how much, for a poet, may lie folded 
in a smile—Hadn’t two of his best poems blended with a 
London-slum mood the spirit of a glorious land he had 
never seen?—when his servant announced Mr. Pritchett. 

He jumped up with more alacrity and warmer recog- 
nition than would have greeted his guest an hour before, 
but he was startled almost out of his good manners by 
the change in Pritchett’s looks. Time had handled his 
friend roughly. What a fool he, Aveling, had been to have 
doubted for a moment the importance of Jeannette’s 
compliment. Like most handsome men he supposed that 
everyone valued good looks as much as he did, and even 
in old days he had always unconsciously patronized 
Pritchett on the ground of an unimpressive appearance. 
Now, as they sat eating opposite each other and Aveling 
gazed at his bygone friend between four silver candle- 
sticks, that feeling turned to something approaching 
painful compassion. In old days there had been at least 
a fine vibration of life in his grey eyes and a pleasing 
impetuosity in his laughter and birdlike movements. 
Now, you no longer noticed at once that straight affec- 
tionate regard, but only a swollen pink nose bridged by 
steel spectacles behind which one eye watered; while 
Pritchett’s laughter had become a short uneasy cackle. 
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His body was now both flabby and skinny and his move- 
ments languid. Conversation was difficult because he 
was sourly laconic about his own life, and neither could 
remember clearly what topics they had once had in 
common. The change in Aveling’s own circumstances 
and the contrast between them filled both their minds, 
but that was a delicate subject. Pritchett had made some 
references to it in a tone of pretended indifference, but 
Aveling could read his real feelings both in the way his 
eyes wandered about the room from object to object, and 
in his manner to himself which was unnecessarily inde- 
pendent. ; 

When they had moved back again to the library Ave- 
ling thought that it would be not only kind, but relieve 
the tension, if he conveyed that he was not quite so 
enviable as might be supposed, that there was often a 
toad in the dish. Pity, we know, neighbours self-pity, and 
helped by his own burgundy, Aveling began to impart 
something of that gloom which had obsessed him all the 
afternoon. He found himself growing more and more 
touched by his inner emptiness and dissatisfaction as he 
expatiated on his life; though whenever he made any 
reference to the circumstances which really enhanced the 
irony, it only drew a cackle from Pritchett. ‘Well, believe 
it or not, it is true’, he said getting up and supporting his 
forehead with his elbow on the mantelpiece. 

‘All men are dissatisfied,’ Pritchett replied impatiently, 
twitching up and down the foot hanging across his knee 
and looking angrily through his spectacles. ‘The point is, 
haven’t you less reason than most?’ 

‘Yes, I admit it. I admit it must strike you especially 
in that light. But do you know I have never talked to 
anyone as openly as I have been trying to talk to you, 
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never—and it would be a mockery to call us intimate. 
That will give you the measure of my solitude.’ 

Pritchett looked more attentively at him: ‘I know 
what solitude is,’ he said more kindly. ‘So well, that I 
have forgotten what it would be like not to live alone. 
I’ve been too put to it, like most of the world, and too 
unsuccessful in keeping from going right under to, well, 
mind that much. When I build castles in the air they are 
filled with these sort of things and all they mean,’ 
Pritchett waved an arm, ‘which you collect and pretend 
to despise.’ 

“Yes, yes, I know. Had I despised them I should not 
have sacrificed my—well, I shouldn’t have got them. 
I don’t despise them; in fact they are necessary to me. 
Don’t think I deceive myself. But listen, Fred, I have lost 
the power of wanting what I know is still more necessary 
to me. I feel, somehow, you have not.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about exactly,’ 
Pritchett replied after a pause, “but if you’ve ceased to 
want what you haven’t got I don’t see why you should be 
unhappy about it. You spoke just now,’ he went on, ‘of 
being lonely. Is it women you think you ought to want? 
Now if I said that I had never been loved, I should expect 
to be believed, but you : 

Aveling was silent. 

‘I swear,’ he said slowly, ‘no woman has ever loved 
me,’ and full of self-pity he was furious when Pritchett 
broke into a long crow of laughter. ‘I don’t mean affairs, 
you fool,’ he said. 

‘Well then, I’ll tell you a thing that will surprise you,’ 
answered Pritchett, squatting forward to reach the 
tumbler between his feet, ‘the only passionate words 
of love that ever fell from woman’s lips to me, came my 
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way because she mistook me for you—I thought that 
would startle you. Not very probable is it? But listen. One 
night in a small Italian town, Lucca or some place like 
that, I was called in to see a woman—a poor Italian 
woman—who had been taken ill, or rather worse, for she 
had been in bed with a fever some days. The girl, her 
niece, who lived with her, was frightened because she 
could do nothing with her. I found it difficult at first. Her 
fever was not very high, but she was in an hysterical state 
with it. It was a long time before she would let me take 
her temperature. When the girl had fetched the seda- 
tive I had ordered from the chemists, the old woman 
dashed it out of my hand. She was frightened of being 
poisoned and of pain—and of everything; in short she 
was in a frantic state. Of course I tried all sorts of cajol- 
eries, treating her like a child, petting her—as one does 
in such cases. At last I induced her to drink it up ‘per 
amor mio’. It instantly produced a surprising change. 
The old girl looked at me as though I were the angel 
Gabriel himself; and taking my hand, though she was 
still persuaded she had just drunk a deadly potion, she 
stroked it and kissed it, calling me by your name; and 
not violently, but quietly, she poured out a sort of chant 
of devotion, saying she was glad now to die and so on. 
There was a sort of nunc dimittis note about it which 
touched me at the time. Afterwards I wondered what 
you had been up to. Did you ever make love to an Italian 
woman of the people?’ 

Aveling took a few hurried steps across the room. ‘No,’ 
he said; and then, ‘Tell me, had she a beautiful smile? 
You did say didn’t you, that she smiled while she was 
stroking your hand?’ 

‘Well, I don’t remember. She looked lit up. There 
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were fever-scabs round her lips. I wouldn’t have liked to 
kiss her, if you mean that.’ 

‘She recovered?’ 

“Oh yes, I saw her leading a bony donkey carrying 
two panniers of marble chips, a week or so afterwards.’ 

Aveling remained silent. ‘Look here, are you going 
back to Lucca?’ 

“Thank God, no. Why?’ 

There was another long pause at the end of which 
Aveling said suddenly, ‘I’m most awfully sorry, Fred, 
but I’ve got a lot of letters to write’. He felt a need to be 
alone. As soon as the door had closed on Pritchett, 
Aveling sat down again by the fire. The feeling that he 
had lost something very important came over him again, 
lost not so much in others as in himself. Could he find it 
again? He tried hard to call up her smile, but he could 
only see those blistered shutters. 
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IN THE DOLDRUMS 


I closed these notes last month by expressing the hope 
that spring would bring a better crop of detective novels. 
Alas, spring has not come! Outside, as I write, ‘Buchan’s 
East Wind’ blows as it did last year. But this time last 
year detective novelists outbraved the cold and produced 
the best batch of novels that I had yet reviewed. This 
month’s crop, it is sad to say, are pinched and wistful, 
children of an unkind soil. 

There are eleven novels in this bunch. Two are by 
hardened sinners; two by writers who have at least one 
previous detective story to their account. One is by the 
‘Edgar Wallace of Scandinavia’; another has won a 
£1,500 prize in the United States. One is hardly a 
detective novel at all; and the remaining four are by 
new hands. And not one of them is really good. 

To take the hoary practitioners first: Mr. Anthony 
Berkeley’s Piccadilly Murder (Collins. 7s. 6d.) reads to me 
like a rather tired effort—perhaps that is why his proofs 
are so unusually badly corrected. Mr. Berkeley could not 
write dully if he tried, and the separate parts of his novel 
are as amusing as ever. And Mr. Ambrose Chitterwick, the 
moon-faced goop of a detective who was so cruelly down- 
trodden by his Aunt (with a capital A), is quite a pleasant 
change from Roger Sheringham. Mr. Berkeley has caught 
exactly the taste of the intelligent-and-semi-intelligent- 
light-literature public of to-day, the Milne-Mackail-after 
Wodehouse school; he does his tricks prettily, and he 
deserves to have large sales. But—he must take care 
about his plots. I simply do not believe the plot of The 
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Piccadilly Murder at all; it is complicated, quite uncon- 
vincing, and, in practice, would certainly have failed. It 
should also be observed that the whole connection of 
Mr. Chitterwick with the case (and hence the very 
existence of the novel) depends upon the murderer having 
striven every nerve to get him to take it up. Which, in 
spite of Mr. Berkeley’s earnest endeavour to make it 
credible, remains perfectly incredible; and leaves his 
book amusing indeed, but rather irritating. 

Mr. John Rhode is not light. Mr. John Rhode, in fact, 
is slightly flat-footed. He lacks grace of style and char- 
acter, and hence Peril at Cranbury Hall (Bles. 7s. 6d.), 
though quite competently written, is rather heavy going. 
There is a fairly original method of murder, but the clue 
to it is given so loudly half-way through the book that 
I, for one, saw instantly what was going to happen. And 
may I point out to Mr. Rhode that if four characters 
made four suspicious attempts to murder a man who is 
subsequently murdered in a mysterious manner, and if 
the book contains only one other character, the game of 
‘spotting the murderer’ is too easy. Mr. Rhode has now 
written a considerable number of detective novels, all of 
which tend to fall into the B + class. They are careful 
and competent; they are all readable; but a few flights 
of fancy would improve them enormously. 

In Death-in-the-Box (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Marcus Magill 
can certainly not be accused of lack of fancy. One 
fanciful incident, indeed, that of the emu in the drawing- 
room, so intrigued its author that he went on developing 
it till he had hardly any room in his book for the murder. 

It is in itself a charming story; the emu that was delivered 
just before dinner, the tradesman who could with such 
_ difficulty be persuaded to make it a temporary home, the 
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guests who were assembled for such a speceal dinner- 
party, and the effect on them when the emu made its 
way out of the temporary home and came downstairs— 
‘Beryl could not cry, in the midst of her guests: “Don’t 
open the door, Reeve! There’s an emu on the mat!” She 
just watched his hand close on the knob’—all this is 
perfect fooling. And the characters are well-conceived 
and drawn with verisimilitude. It is an amusing and 
attractive book, the best of this month’s detective novels. 
But as to the murder—I cannot believe it. I cannot 
believe that two greengrocer’s boys, however inexperi- 
enced in death, carried a coffin with unfastened lid, 
which should have been empty, but which in reality 
contained a lady slain with a spanner, from the under- 
taker’s to her flat, and never noticed anything; and that 
when the coffin was placed in position, then, and then 
only, blood began to drip from it. I would if I could; but 
T cannot. 

Inspector Frost in the City (Benn. 7s. 6d.) is a real dis- 
appointment, though Mr. Bennett, I see, unaccountably 
thinks it good. Dr. Maynard Smith’s first book was most 
promising; his Inspector was a large, life-size type, and 
he knew his country town and its inhabitants. But, alas! 
he does not know his City. Perhaps editing the Church 
Quarterly does not give one a very wide experience among 
Communists, City sharks, and Americans. At all events 
none of these characters, as they appear in this book, 
is in the least degree credible; and Dr. Smith’s peculiarly 
staccato style, which serves him well enough when his 
background is solidly blocked in, merely makes his story 
unintelligible when the background is obscure. Sven 
Elvestad, so John Lane, the publishers of The Case of 
Robert Robertson (7s. 6d.) tell us, is the Edgar Wallace of 
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Scandinavia. If that is so, he is surely supererogatory. 
I am sure that the Edgar Wallace of Scandinavia is 
Edgar Wallace himself; at least, I would be prepared to 
bet that translations of Mr. Wallace’s books sell more 
copies in Scandinavia than originals of this his pale 
imitator. Certainly, if Mr. Elvestad hopes to retaliate by 
capturing some of his rival’s English market, he will have 
to improve his techniquea good deal. Here thereis nothing 
of Mr. Wallace’s swiftness, or his humour; but only a 
long and boring shocker which reminds me of nothing 
so much as the late Dr. Nikola. We are sophisticated in 
England; we want something with a kick in it. 

None of the four first novels is good. The best is 
The Medbury Fort Murder, by George Limnelius (Benn. 
7s. 6d.). Mr. Limnelius can write, and can draw char- 
acter, up to a point; his book is cleverly managed, though 
I must protest that I cannot believe in the coincidence 
by which three men separately decided to murder another, 
however unpleasant, on the same night. Further, he 
shows a nice economy in the disposition of his characters. 
But the peculiarity of Mr. Limnelius is his obsession with 
sex—not the sex of the sex-novel, but the sex of the 
‘normal’ male. ‘A few flirtations there had been,’ he 
says of his ‘serious-minded’ hero, ‘and, inevitably, a few 
temporary connections (in flats near King’s Cross, we 
are told) of a more intimate character.’ And so it goes 
on throughout the book. All three would-be murderers 
have sexual motives; there are at least five seductions; 
one detective accepts a lift from the chief female suspect, 
and instantly considers whether he shall yield to her; 
and another, interrogating a witness, is filled with manly 
desires, and only desists on recollecting that she is only 


_ seventeen! Surely a peculiar world, for a detective-novel, 
D 
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at all events! The King’s Club Murder, by Ian Greig 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.), starts moderately, and ends abominably 
with a perfectly meaningless chase in motor-cars. It 1s 
impossible to detect the murderer, whom we are not 
allowed even to see until just before the chase begins. 
The author, I should guess, is an ex-Army man with 
some acquaintance with the inner circles of Scotland 
Yard, but none with novel-writing. He also has a down 
on London hospitals, clergymen, and people who keep 
their desks untidy, and devotes some paragraphs to 
‘animadverting’ upon these objects. It is an amateurish 
work, and the author writes badly. Mr. C. G. L. du 
Cann, author of The Secret Hand (Methuen. 3s. 6d.), had 
quite a good plot, but cannot write in the very least. His 
novel of the dissection of an unpopular Russian vivi- 
sector, and the suspicion which fell on his son-in-law, is 
quite worth reading, if one can endure horrible English 
and impossible dialogues. 

Mr. Robin Forsythe, who wrote Missing or Murdered 
(Fohn Lane. 7s. 6d.), cannot write either; but in his case 
the disability is so pronounced as almost to become a 
merit. Taken in the proper spirit, Missing or Murdered is 
a really good joke, almost as good as Irene Iddesleigh. The 
characters all use the most elegant language. The 
chambermaid at the pub, asked whether the missing man 
had shaved, replies: ‘I’m sure he did not, sir, because 
he had not that fresh look which distinguishes a cleanly- 
shaved man. The can of hot water which I left at his 
door had not been used, and I don’t remember seeing 
his shaving requisites on his dressing-table.’? They all 
soliloquize, sometimes for pages on end. Nor do they 
lose their heads in an emergency. ‘The more I thought 
of it,’ says the young man who has just seen his uncle 
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commit a murder, ‘the more I was impressed with the 
gravity of the affair. Knowing the fine pitch to which 
detection of crime has been brought by our Criminal 
Investigation Department, I was convinced that if we 
made the slightest slip or left a single clue behind us 
detection would inevitably follow.’ As to the plot, I am 
afraid I cannot report, for I was too deeply fascinated 
by the language to follow it. I think that the Cabinet 
Minister with the untimely twin was really slain by the 
wicked Civil Servant. But I am not sure. 

The £1,500 prize story, Murder Yet to Come, by Isabel 
Briggs Myers (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.), is another of these over- 
strained American works, belonging to the school of Van 
Dine and Noyes Hart. It is not so badly-written as 
Mr. Van Dine’s books, nor so well-written as Miss Noyes 
Hart’s. It tries very hard to work up its atmosphere— 
which includes a threat of insanity to the heroine—and 
it succeeds, in my opinion, in concealing its murderer 
very well. But it is theatrical rather than life-like, and 
rather heavy at that. Readers who like Van Dine and 
Ellery Queen are heartily recommended to try this book; 
for myself, though I should give it a prize of sorts for 
ingenuity and care, I should certainly, if I were the 
judges, not put it anything like so high as Mr. Magill’s 
much lighter and cooler realism in character-drawing. 

Last comes a book which can hardly be called a 
detective novel, because the crime—if it were a crime— 
is immediately obvious, and the interest is wholly in the 
reactions of the characters to it. Forests of the Night (Benn. 
7s. 6d.) is at least the second novel of its kind which 
Miss I. R. G. Hart has written, and it, too, stamps her 
as an authoress who will repay watching. This book is 

the story of a young man who goes to the African bush 
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with an older man, and, after a quarrel, goes away and 
leaves him to die. He then returns, obsessed with his 
crime, to England, and the story deals with the subse- 
quent behaviour of him, his fiancée, his earnest, pleasant 
younger brother, and the widow of the murdered man. 
Up to a point Miss Hart (who can certainly write well) 
makes a success of her book; her characters are real; 
their setting (such as the house in which they were 
brought up as children) is real; and the incidental events 
are well done. Unfortunately, as Miss Hart has stated 
her problem, it leads to a complete impasse: given her 
characters, there is no way out at all, and this makes the 
latter third of her book drag in an inconclusive manner. 
Nevertheless, it is in some ways the best of the eleven; 
and certainly it is aiming at a higher standard than any 
of them. But, oh for a spring! 

I deeply regret that last month laccidentally attributed 
the omnibus volume of Father Brown stories to Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, whereas Messrs. Cassell are the 
publishers. 


NEW NOVELS 


Edith Wharton is one of those rare American novelists 
(in this sense she is a true descendant of Henry James) 
who have mastered and made their own the complexity 
of the European social system, without ever completely 
abandoning the detachment of their original point of 
view. ‘hus Henry James, as for example in the leisurely 
opening paragraphs of his Portrait of a Lady, describes a 
well-mown English lawn and, although he writes with 
a perfect knowledge of English landscape, contrives to 
instil into his description, dilating upon its exquisite 
smoothness, opulent springy texture and immemorial 
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freedom from dandelions, something of the pleasure and 
naive excitement of an American being chaperoned round 
an Oxford quadrangle under the firm but obsequious eye 
of the head-gardener. Similarly, Edith Wharton, who is 
probably better acquainted with Europe and European 
customs than the majority of cultivated English people, 
shows in her writing just that hint of strangeness which, 
if it reveals her origin, also provides her with a new and 
refreshing standpoint. By virtue of this mixture of sym- 
pathies, Mrs. Wharton’s talents are peculiarly suitable to 
the delineation of a society which is itself, and of its very 
nature, mixed. For, always excepting Ethan Frome, a 
celebrated study of American rustic life, it is such books 
as The House of Mirth, Glimpses of the Moon, The Custom 
of the Country, and the recent and delightful Twolight 
Sleep, that have founded her reputation among English 
readers. The society she describes have a foot in New 
York and the other foot in Paris. They balance uneasily 
between the two; this process exercises an adverse effect 
upon their moral and emotional equilibrium. 

Her world, then, is plutocratic; but its inhabitants, 
once securely arrived, are not above affecting an air of 
portentous aristocratic superiority on purpose to frighten 
off the late-comer. Here, too, as in all social systems, there 
are remnants of an older civilization dragging out helot 
lives in return for food and lodging. Such is the pathetic 
heroine of The House of Mirth. Who can forget the gradual 
decline of poor Lily’s fortunes? In the end she commits 
suicide; and all because (without the necessary financial 
backing which excuses much graver peccadilloes) she 
makes an innocent but imprudent visit to a young man’s 
flat! Mrs. Wharton, like most good novelists, has a vivid 
appreciation of the importance of money-values, and 1s 
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careful to situate her characters in the proper financial 
perspective. Perhaps there is no other modern novelist 
who has written so fully and so well of the perplexed, 
uneasy relationship which exists between rich and poor, 
when rich and poor occupy the same social level and 
share the same amusements and the same friends; of the 
hanger-on in all his agonies and all his triumphs; of rich 
hostesses who borrow pianists from one another; of kindly 
patrons who hope that by adding a nought to the cheque- 
form they can wipe out an insult from the memory—and 
who succeed, at least in so far as their own memories 
are concerned. Meanwhile, Mrs. Wharton’s heroines, 
young ladies with Dutch surnames, unpaid dress-bills, 
and little or nothing to recommend them except good 
nature, unsaleable good looks, an aptitude for bridge 
and a knack of making sympathetic listeners, squirm, 
struggle, finally give way, pack up the almost-new dress 
or pocket the discreetly tendered cheque. Her latest 
novel, too, Hudson River Bracketed (Appleton. 7s. 6d.), is a 
story of financial martyrdom; but here the victim is a 
genius, and, greatly as | admired Mrs. Wharton’s ener- 
getic treatment of that exceedingly knotty problem— 
how to convey in fiction an impression of acknowledged 
genius which shall be both credible and sympathetic— 
I found myself regretting the exquisite social comedy of 
her previous books, the futile, exasperated writhings of 
those charming nonentities of hers to whom their ac- 
quaintances lend now a country house, now a Venetian 
palazzo, now a motor-car, and now a steam-yacht; who 
accept these princely loans with apparent good grace and 
an agonizing inward reservation, who are always un- 
willing but invariably and hopelessly recipient. 

Coming from the cultivated, if somewhat restless, 
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spheres described by the American novelist, to plunge 
straight into the exuberant vulgarity of Colette is an 
experience as odd as it is invigorating. There colours are 
restrained, voices are muted, facts are left unsaid; here 
everything is ‘in bad taste’, the furniture, the conversa- 
tion, the characters themselves, lolling at noon beneath 
the shade of rose-silk curtains, among the voluptuous 
pillows of enormous lace-fringed beds. Everything is 
credible; everything (judged from the moralist’s stand- 
point) highly reprehensible. Nothing is genuine and 
everything is second rate—everything, that is to say, 
except the passions; and they are real and painful and 
strung up to a pitch of virtuosity which makes the middle- 
aged cocotte and Chéri, her adolescent lover, seem great 
artists, only a little careless, as great artists are apt to be, 
of all that does not directly concern their profession— 
which, of course, is Love. This is Colette’s triumph; 
beginning with a variety of prejudices, one is compelled 
to read on to the very end. Chéri (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) has 
been adequately translated by Janet Flanner. How much 
more satisfactory a book it is than the production of 
another female novelist, Rahel Sanzara’s vastly over- 
praised Lost Child, translated by Winifred Katzin (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.). I will not suggest that Fraulein Sanzara is the 
German Mary Webb; but she certainly belongs to a sub- 
species of the same uncomfortable category—those female 
mythologists of rural life who manage to endow the most 
commonplace phenomena, corn sprouting, cows calving, 
pigs farrowing, with a sort of mysterious intensity and 
electrically-charged significance. As usually happens, the 
tone of this novel is staccato and the sentences uncom- 
monly short. Hence, no doubt, the origin of its present 
vogue; there is a type of English book-reviewer for whom 
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grammatical brusquerie is synonymous with emotional 
‘strength’. 

Considerations of space forbid that I should do more 
than briefly mention Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s new novel, 
Vile Bodies (Chapman & Halil. 7s. 6d.). Here once again 
Mr. Waugh shows his delightful gift of comic character- 
ization; Colonel Blount is almost a substitute for Captain 
Grimes. Yet, keenly as I enjoyed the former, I cannot 
help lamenting Mr. Waugh’s change of scene; London, 
I feel, does not allow his talents the same scope as the 
humours of a prison-chapel or the oddities of the third- 
class private school. 

A further translation closes this month’s list, The Story 
of Doctor Manente (Oriolt. res. 6d.), being the tenth and 
last story from the Suppers of A. F. Grazzini, called 
Il Lasca, translated by D. H. Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence 
has also contributed an introduction in his best and 
liveliest vein. The story itself, one thinks, without Mr. 
Lawrence’s sensitive and vital rendering, might easily 
have been rather dull; it concerns a gigantic practical 
joke or beffa played by Lorenzo the Magnificent on a 
presumptuous boon-companion. Mr. Lawrence’s treat- 
ment brings out the admirable ¢erre-d-terre qualities of the 
Italian story. ‘Anyone who knows Florence to-day,’ he 
remarks, “can picture the whole thing perfectly: the big, 
complicated palazzi with far-off attics and hidden cham- 
bers, the inns of the country where men sit on benches 
outside and drink and talk on into the night, the houses 
with the little courtyards at the back, where everybody 
looks out of the window and knows everybody’s affairs. . .” 
Seldom has a writer been so well served by his translator; 
Mr. Lawrence’s English version combines that delicacy 
and solidity of language which, in some of his recent 
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experiments as a novelist, we have had too little oppor- 
tunity of remembering. PAs 


WAR NOVELS 


It will be several years, or perhaps at least one decade, 
before we can sort out the present bewildering flood of 
war novels; just as it required full ten years to allow the 
earlier crop of war poets to sink back into their proper 
places. Meanwhile, there are various factors which make 
it hard to review them dispassionately. Few of these 
books but possess some merit; they are nearly all of them 
excellent propaganda, breathing, that is to say, a spirit 
of tolerance and human pity which is so soothing and 
delightful that it may enlist the sympathies of the heart 
in spite, or at the expense, of the intelligence. Since he is 
unusually moved, a reader grows proportionately sus- 
picious; it is hard indeed to think critically and dis- 
passionately against the wave of pacifist emotion which 
seems to be sweeping across Europe. Portent to be 
acclaimed and encouraged wherever it emerges! Yet 
should these emotions entail the elevation of Mr. Sherriff 
to the rank of great dramatists, or Herr Zweig and 
Herr Remarque to the Pantheon of great novelists, then 
the advent of the Prince of Peace himself might be 
thought to have cost our self-respect too dear! 

Still, Sergeant Grischa and All Quiet on the Western Front 
can both claim to exist as novels, and as novels (putting 
aside for the moment their propagandist value) deserve 
a very high place among their contemporaries. With 
regard to the second, there is something about the 
conditions of modern warfare which make them almost 
impossible to condense in any satisfactory aesthetic im- 
pression. Thus Sergeant Grischa, which described not the 
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fighting-line but the base, not the fighting-men themselves 
but the clerks, hospital orderlies and staff-officers who 
control them, was infinitely vivider and more real. One of 
the later war novels, Siberian Garrison (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.), 
relies for its success upon a similar point of view. Its 
author, Rodion Markovits, tells the story of a Hungarian 
officer taken prisoner on the Eastern front and trans- 
ported to a Siberian camp. War-experiences proper 
(which form the earlier and least successful part of the 
book) pale before the account of those long years of 
attrition. Boredom was the keynote; and boredom is an 
acid which, as it eats into men’s lives, leaves behind the 
most fantastic and improbable of skeletons. First, the 
prisoners, besides the external discipline of the prison- 
camp, agree to submit to a stringent internal discipline 
of their own creation; their dignity as captive officers is 
at stake! There is a strike, nearly a mutiny, when they 
are asked to ride in cattle-trucks instead of the third- 
class passenger carriages to which by military precedent 
they are entitled. They win their point. Then, once 
established in camp, upon the banks of the great 
Siberian river, their existence bristles with affairs of 
honour, controversies, and informal courts-martial. 
Presently, fresh amusements spring up; the officers 
engage in amateur theatricals. That development 
brings in its train another; for a theatre demands 
actresses, and the ‘actresses’, young men chosen to play 
female parts, become the focus of interest and jealous 
adoration. All this while, however, the prisoners have 
been sedulously maintaining the dignity due to their 
rank; and it is not until the Russian Revolution has 
undermined the basis on which their existence as captive 
officers depends, making them captive without captors, 
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giving them the shadow of freedom and at the same 
time cutting off their means of bodily subsistence, that 
the entire chimerical structure comes tumbling helplessly 
to the ground. They leave Siberia; civil war drives them 
back again out of Europe. Every man is thrown on his 
own resources, and Markovits’s description of the result 
—a flourishing capitalist society with extremes of misery 
and extremes of opulence (for the one-time officers are 
now tradesmen, factory hands, moneylenders and, in 
some instances, have even undertaken the profitable 
business of brothel-keeping)—provides a spectacle than 
which there are few more extraordinary in the whole 
range of modern fiction. Here Markovits, who at the 
commencement of the novel tends to be diffuse and 
indistinct, is at his best as a story-teller. He writes with 
a quiet, fantastic humour that suits his macabre theme; 
he possesses, incidentally, a mordant ironic turn which 
is singularly refreshing after the shell-shocked solemnity 
that characterizes so many recent war-novels. Siberian 
Garrison is a novel of unusual capacity, besides being a 
war-document of uncommon poignancy and interest; 
this is a book which no reader of modern novels ought, 
under any pretext, to pass by. 

Her Privates We (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.), the latest novel 
dealing with trench-life on the Western Front, is, in many 
respects, the best English war novel yet published, if we 
except the war episodes of Richard Aldington and Robert 
_ Graves. It avoids the hysterical morbidity of some, and 
the still more destructive and demoralizing forced cheer- 
fulness of others. ‘Private 19022’ is writing from the 
private soldier’s standpoint. It is the first time, I believe, 
that, by an English author at least, this particular stand- 
point has been attempted. Here are the ranks, stripped 
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popular glamour and exuberance which, if newspaper 
propagandists were to be credited, was the invariable 
mood of the British army. Instead, the book resolves 
itself into a picture of normal humanity trying its hardest 
to survive against the pressure of abnormal and terrify- 
ing conditions, ‘scrounging’ for buckets, firewood, and 
commandeered bottles of whisky, facing death not with 
any extraordinary display of stoicism, but with the ac- 
quired stolidity (rarely degenerating into callousness) of 
men who can never have been voluble. Incidentally, 
Her Privates We is far better written than most English 
novels of the same kind. It is a consistent piece of work; 
whereas Retreat, by C. R. Benstead (Methuen. 7s. 6d.), is 
written so crudely and inexpertly that only its sincerity, 
and that is very noticeable, makes it worth reading—its 
sincerity and the inherent interest of its subject-matter. 
For it is the narrative of a country parson’s futile efforts 
to ‘get into touch’ with the officers and men of his 
battalion during the appalling retreat of 1918. He fails 
and goes mad. The book, as I have said, is clumsily 
written; it is none the less real enough to make its reading 
extremely painful. 

Another book which certainly deserves reading is 
Roux the Bandit (Gollancz. 5s.), a short novel translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks from the French of André Cham- 
son, the very simply and skilfully told story of a French 
conscientious objector, who avoids military service by 
taking up his abode in a cavern among the peaks of the 
Cevennes. Once detested and universally condemned by 
his neighbours, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountain-farms, Roux gradually becomes the centre of 
a respect almost amounting to veneration, It is through 
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the mouth of one of these neighbours, a redoubtable 
Huguenot wiseacre, that Chamson unfolds his slight 
narrative. Roux is an entrancing little book, full of the 
gravity and dignity of the people and of the wintry 
charm of the landscape which it describes; the mountain 
valleys, the vineyards and beechwoods, the dogs baying 
from the farms, the first fall of snow. PO) 


Theodore Dreiser’s Book about Myself (Constable. ros.) 
is the most interesting work he has yet produced, and 
certainly far better than any of his novels. For here, 
more or less, we have the essential Mr. Dreiser without 
literary dilution. He is not a literary character at all; 
he is a reporter, redeemed by his immense enthusiasm 
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and a considerable gift of sympathy. He writes badly, 
very badly, diffusely, jerkily, consequentially; there can 
be no mistake about that. He is a journalist and has not 
even the journalist’s descriptive flair. And it is curious, 
in this book for example, to see how he wastes his 
opportunities; his description of a train-wreck and an 
exploding oil-tank, which sent scores of harmless spect- 
ators staggering across the fields ablaze like Nero’s 
living torches or caracoling bundles of flame. Dreiser 
reports what he saw as a competent provincial journalist 
might do, neither better nor worse. Why, then, is his 
new book so fascinating? Why did the reviewer read it 
literally almost ‘from cover to cover’. The answer is to 
be found in Mr. Dreiser’s enthusiasm, his naive gusto, 
his delight in the raw cities among which he was brought 
up, Chicago and Pittsburg, the slums which he used 
to explore when he was employed as a collector by a 
Hire-Payment System. Not that his life itself has been 
particularly exciting; he came of a pious German family 
and wormed his way into the offices of a Chicago 
newspaper through a succession of odd jobs. Once 
established, he became popular and successful; he en- 
joyed, or did not enjoy, the usual love-affairs; he was 
moderately selfish, moderately opportunist. But, what- 
ever he did,-he took an absorbing pleasure in it. These 
virtues are only feebly reflected by his novels, but they 
are the making of his autobiography. 


Some Fascinating Women of the Renaissance, by Giuseppe 
Portighotti, translated by Bernard Miall (Allen & Unwin. 
125. 6d.). The title is misleading. Portraits are not attemp- 
ted. In several of the studies the woman is a mere name, 
and once she is nameless, appearing casually for half a 
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page; an essential, but not important, ingredient in the 
story of Aeneas Silvius, who had an illegitimate son and 
wrote an indecent book. These not uncommon feats he 
performed in circumstances even more commonplace, 
and the love affair, if it can be called so, reads like an 
episode in the life of a commercial traveller. 

Where a famous beauty is really the central figure, 
matters are not much improved. Personal charm is 
always hard to render, and portraits of dead enchan- 
tresses cannot be drawn without creative talent. There is 
none here. Scholarship is not lacking, but everything else 
is. Fortunately, the plates a little supply the inadequacy 
of the text. The handsome distinguished head of Isotta da 
Rimini, the wistful pouting sensual prettiness of the 
poetical courtesan, Tullia d’Aragona, the hard full face 
of Bianca Capello, the mistress of the Grand Duke 
Francesco I, arouse an interest which Signor Portigliotti 
never satisfies. 

Even the best material is made nothing of. The last 
escapade, for example, of Fra Filippo Lippi, and the 
misadventures of the convent at Prato, are decidedly, if 
mildly, funny. The story, besides, almost tells itself. Yet 
Signor Portigliotti’s heavy hand leaves it quite flat. And 
from this agreeable farce he turns with equal complacence 
to a featureless adultery, ending in the execution of both 
lovers by the lady’s husband. Poisoning, stabbing, strang- 
ling abound: but all the figures are so unreal that there 
is no possible sympathy as a basis for shock, and murder 
follows murder without raising a single hair. 

The book, indeed, is astonishingly dull. Illicit sexual 
intercourse is its continual theme and its only merit, if it 
can be reckoned one. Unfortunately it is rendered irri- 
tating by Signor Portigliotti’s academic and supercilious 
handling. 
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From behind the outspread Times I broke a silence. 
‘Your friend Chawdron’s dead, I see.’ 

‘Dead?’ repeated Tilney, half incredulously. ‘Chaw- 
dron dead?’ 

*** Suddenly, of heart failure,’’’ I went on reading from 
the obituary, ‘“‘at his residence in St. James’s Square’’.’ 

“Yes, his heart > He spoke meditatively. ‘How old 
was he? Sixty?’ 

‘Fifty-nine. I didn’t realize the ruffian had been rich 
for so long. “. . . the extraordinary business instinct, 
coupled with a truly Scottish doggedness and determina- 
tion, which raised him, before he was thirty-five, from 
obscurity and comparative poverty to the height of 
opulence.” Don’t you wish you could write like that? 
My father lost a quarter of a century’s savings in one of 
his companies.’ 

‘Served him right for saving!’ said Tilney with a 
sudden savagery. Surprised, I looked at him over the top 
of my paper. On his gnarled and ruddy face was an 
expression of angry gloom. The news had evidently 


depressed him. Besides, he was always ill-tempered at 
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breakfast. My poor father was paying. ‘What sort of jam 
is that by you?’ he asked fiercely. 

‘Strawberry.’ 

‘Then I’ll have some marmalade.’ 

I passed him the marmalade and, ignoring his bad 
temper, ‘When the Old Man,’ I continued, ‘and along 
with him, of course, most of the other shareholders, had 
sold out at about eighty per cent dead loss, Chawdron 
did a little quiet conjuring and the price whizzed up 
again. But by that time he was the owner of practically 
all the stock.’ 

‘I’m always on the side of the ruffians,’ said Tilney. 
‘On principle.’ 

‘Oh, so am I. All the same, I do regret those twelve 
thousand pounds.’ 

Tilney said nothing. I returned to the obituary. 

‘What do they say about the New Guinea Oil Com- 
pany scandal?’ he asked after a silence. 

‘Very little; and the touch is beautifully light. ‘“‘The 
findings of the Royal Commission were on the whole 
favourable, though it was generally considered at the 
time that Mr. Chawdron had acted somewhat incon- 
siderately.”’’ 

Tilney laughed. ‘“‘Inconsiderately” is good. I wish 
I made fourteen hundred thousand pounds each time 
I was inconsiderate.’ 

‘Was that what he made out of the New Guinea Oil 
business?’ 

‘So he told me, and I don’t think he exaggerated. He 
never lied for pleasure. Out of business hours he was 
remarkably honest.’ 

“You must have known him very well.’ 
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‘Intimately,’ said Tilney and, pushing away his plate, 
he began to fill his pipe. 

‘I envy you. What a specimen for one’s collection! But 
didn’t you get rather bored with living inside the 
museum, so to speak, behind the menagerie bars? Being 
intimate with a specimen—it must be trying.’ 

‘Not if the specimen’s immensely rich,’ Tilney an- 
swered. ‘You see, I’m partial to Napoleon brandy and 
Corona Coronas; parasitism has its rewards. And if you’re 
skilful, it needn’t have too many penalties. It’s possible 
to be a high-souled louse, an independent tape-worm. 
But Napoleon brandy and Coronas weren’t the only 
attractions Chawdron possessed for me. I have a dis- 
interested, scientific curiosity about the enormously 
wealthy. A man with an income of more than fifty 
thousand a year is such a fantastic and improbable being. 
Chawdron was specially interesting because he’d made 
all his money—mainly dishonestly; that was the fascinat- 
ing thing. He was a large-scale, Napoleonic crook. And, 
by God, he looked it! Did you know him by sight?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Like an illustration to Lombroso. A criminal type. But 
intelligently criminal, not brutally. He wasn’t brutal.’ 

‘I thought he was supposed to look like a chimpanzee,’ 
I put in. 

‘He did,’ said Tilney. ‘But after all a chimpanzee isn’t 
brutal-looking. What you’re struck by in a chimpanzee is 
its all-but-human appearance. So very intelligent, so 
nearly a man. Chawdron’s face had just that look. But 
with a difference. The chimpanzee looks gentle and 
virtuous and quite without humour. Whereas Chawdron’s 
intelligent all-but-humanity was sly and, underneath the 
twinkling jocularity, quite ruthless. Oh, a strange, inter- 
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esting creature! I got a lot of fun out of my study of him. 
But in the end, of course, he did bore me. Bored me to 
death. He was so drearily uneducated. Didn’t know the 
most obvious things, couldn’t understand a generaliza- 
tion. And then quite disgustingly without taste, without 
aesthetic sense or understanding. Metaphysically and 
artistically a cretin.’ 

‘The obituarist doesn’t seem to be of your opinion.’ 
I turned again to The Times. ‘Where is it now? Ah! “A 
remarkable writer was lost when Chawdron took up 
finance. Not entirely lost, however; for the brilliant 
Autobiography, published in 1921, remains as a lasting 
memorial to his talents as a stylist and narrator.’’ What 
do you say to that?’ I asked, looking up at Tilney. 

He smiled enigmatically. ‘It’s quite true.’ 

‘I never read the book, I confess. Is it any good?’ 

‘It’s damned good.’ His smile mocked, incompre- 
hensibly. 

‘Are you pulling my leg?’ 

‘No, it was really and genuinely good.’ 

‘Then he can hardly have been such an artistic cretin 
as you make out.’ 

*Can’t he?’ Tilney echoed and, after a little pause, 
suddenly laughed aloud. ‘But he was a cretin,’ he con- 
tinued on a little gush of confidingness that seemed to 
sweep away the barriers of his willed discretion, ‘and the 
book was good. For the excellent reason that he didn’t 
write it. I wrote it.’ 

“You?” I looked at him, wondering if he were joking. 
But his face, after the quick illumination of laughter, had 
gone serious, almost gloomy. A curious face, I reflected. 
Handsome, in its way, intelligent, aware, yet with some- 
thing rather sinister about it, almost repulsive. The super- 
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ficial charm and good humour of the man seemed to 
overlie a fundamental hardness, an uncaringness, a 
hostility even. Too much good living, moreover, had 
left its marks on that face. It was patchily red and lumpy. 
The fine features had become rather gross. There was a 
coarseness mingled with the native refinement. Did I like 
Tilney or did I not? I never rightly knew. And perhaps 
the question was irrelevant. Perhaps Tilney was one of 
those men who are not meant to be liked or disliked as 
men—only as performers. I liked his conversation, I was 
amused, interested, instructed by what he said. To ask 
myself if I also liked what he was—this was, no doubt, 
beside the point. 

Tilney got up from the table and began to walk up 
and down the room, his pipe between his teeth, smoking. 
‘Poor Chawdron’s dead now, so there’s no reason... .’ 
He left the sentence unfinished and, for a few seconds, 
was silent. Standing by the window he looked out through 
the rain-blurred glass on to the greens and wet greys of 
the Kentish landscape. ‘England looks like the vegetables 
at a Bloomsbury boarding-house dinner,’ he said slowly. 
‘Horrible! Why do we live in this horrible country? 
Ugh!’ He shuddered and turned away. There was 
another silence. The door opened and the maid came in 
to clear the breakfast table. I say ‘the maid’; but the 
brief impersonal term is inaccurate. Inaccurate, because 
wholly inadequate to describe Hawtrey. What came in, 
when the door opened, was personified efficiency, was a 
dragon, was stony ugliness, was a pillar of society, was 
the Ten Commandments on legs. Tilney, who did not 
know her, did not share my terror of the domestic 
monster. Unaware of the intense disapproval which I 
_ could feel her silently radiating (it was after ten; Tilney’s 
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slugabed habits had thrown out of gear the whole of her 
morning’s routine), he continued to walk up and down, 
while Hawtrey busied herself round the table. Suddenly 
he laughed. ‘Chawdron’s Autobiography was the only one 
of my books I ever made any money out of,’ he said. 
I listened apprehensively, lest he should say anything 
which might shock or offend the dragon. ‘He turned 
over all the royalties to me,’ Tilney went on. ‘I made the 
best part of three thousand pounds out of his Auto- 
biography. Not to mention the five hundred he gave me 
for writing it.’ (Was it quite delicate, I wondered, to talk 
of such large sums of money in front of one so incom- 
parably more virtuous than ourselves and so much 
poorer? Fortunately, Tilney changed the subject.) ‘You 
ought to read it,’ he said. ‘I’m really quite offended that 
you haven’t. All that lower middle-class childhood in 
Peebles—it’s really masterly.’ (“Lower middle-class’— 
I shuddered. Hawtrey’s father had owned a shop; but 
he had had misfortunes.) ‘It’s Clayhanger and L’ Education 
Sentumentale and David Copperfield all rolled into one. Really 
superb. And the first adventurings into the world of 
finance were pure Balzac—magnificent.’ He laughed 
again, this time without bitterness, amusedly; he was 
warming to hjs subject. ‘I even put in a Rastignac 
soliloquy from the top of the dome of St. Paul’s, made 
him shake his fist at the City. Poor old Chawdron! he 
was thrilled. “If only ’'d known what an interesting life 
I'd had,” he used to say to me. ‘Known while the life 
was going on.”’’ (I looked at Hawtrey to see if she was 
resenting the references to an interesting life. But her face 
was Closed; she worked as though she were deaf.) ‘‘““You 
wouldn’t have lived it,” I told him. ‘You must leave. 
the discovery of the excitingness to the artists.”’ He was 
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silent again. Hawtrey laid the last spoon on the tray and 
moved towards the door. Thank heaven! ‘Yes, the 
artists,’ Tilney went on in a tone that had gone melan- 
choly again. ‘I really was one, you know.’ (The departing 
Hawtrey must have heard that damning confession. But 
then I reflected, she always did know that I and my 
friends were a bad lot.) ‘Really am one,’ he insisted. 
‘Qualis artifex! But pereo, pereo. Somehow, I’ve never done 
anything but perish all my life. Perish, perish, perish. Out 
of laziness and because there always seemed so much time. 
But I’m going to be forty-eight next June. Forty-eight! 
There isn’t any time. And the laziness is such a habit. 
So’s the talking. It’s so easy to talk. And so amusing. 
At any rate for oneself.’ 

‘For other people, too,’ I said; and the compliment 
was sincere. I might be uncertain whether or no I liked 
Tilney. But I genuinely liked his performance as a talker. 
Sometimes, perhaps, that performance was a little too 
professional. But, after all, an artist must be a professional. 

‘It’s what comes of being mostly Irish,’ Tilney went 
on. ‘Talking ’s the national vice. Like opium-smoking 
with the Chinese.’ (Hawtrey re-entered silently to sweep 
up the crumbs and fold the table-cloth.) ‘If you only 
knew the number of masterpieces I’ve allowed to evap- 
orate at dinner tables, over the cigars and the whisky!’ 
(Two things of which, I knew, the Pillar of Society 
virtuously disapproved.) ‘A whole library. I might have 
been—what? Well, I suppose I might have been a frightful 
old bore,’ he answered himself with a forced self-mockery. 
«The Complete Works of Edmund Tilney, in thirty- 
eight volumes, post octavo’’. I dare say the world ought 
to be grateful to me for sparing it that. All the same, 

I get a bit depressed when I look over the back numbers 
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of the Thursday Review and read those measly little weekly 
articles of mine. Parturiunt montes 

‘But they’re good articles,’ I protested. If I had been 
more truthful, I would have said that they were some- 
times good—when he took the trouble to make them 
good. Sometimes, on the contrary 

* Merci, cher maitre!’ he answered ironically. ‘But hardly 
more perennial than brass, you must admit. Monuments 
of wood pulp. It’s depressing being a failure. Particularly 
if it’s your fault, if you might have been something else.’ 

I mumbled something.. But what was there to say? 
Except as a professional talker, Tilney had-been a failure. 
He had great talents and he was a literary journalist who 
sometimes wrote a good article. He had reason to feel 
depressed. 

‘And the absurd, ironical thing,’ he continued, “is that 
the one really good piece of work I ever did is another 
man’s autobiography. I could never prove my author- 
ship even if I wanted to. Old Chawdron was very careful 
to destroy all the evidences of the crime. The business 
arrangements were all verbal. No documents of any 
kind. And the manuscript, my manuscript—he bought it 
off me. It’s burnt.’ 

I laughed. ‘He took no risks with you.’ Thank heaven! 
The dragon was preparing to leave the room for good. 

“None whatever.’ said Tilney. ‘He was going to be 
quite sure of wearing his laurel wreath. There was to be 
no other claimant. And at the time, of course, I didn’t 
care two pins. I took the high line about reputation. 
Good art—and Chawdron’s Autobiography was good art, 
a really first-rate novel—good art is its own reward.’ 
(Hawtrey’s comment on this was almost to slam the door 
as she departed.) ‘You know the style of thing. And in 
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this case it was more than its own reward. There was 
money in it. Five hundred down and all the royalties. 
And I was horribly short of money at the moment. If 
I hadn’t been, I’d never have written the book. Perhaps 
that’s been one of my disadvantages—a small, inde- 
pendent income and not very extravagant tastes. I hap- 
pened to be in love with a very expensive young woman 
at the time when Chawdron made his offer. You can’t 
go dancing and drinking champagne on five hundred a 
year. Chawdron’s cheque was timely. And there I was, 
committed to writing his memoirs for him. A bore, of 
course. But luckily the young woman jilted me soon 
afterwards; so I had time to waste. And Chawdron was 
a ruthless task-master. And besides, I really enjoyed it, 
once I got started. It really was its own reward. But 
now—now that the book’s written and the money’s spent 
and I’m soon going to be fifty, instead of forty, as it was 
then—now, I must say, I’d rather like to have at least 
one good book to my credit. I’d like to be known as the 
author of that admirable novel, The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Chawdron, but, alas, I shan’t be.’ He sighed. ‘It’s 
Benjamin Chawdron, not Edmund Tilney who’ll have 
his little niche in the literary histories. Not that I care 
much for literary history. But I do rather care, I must 
confess, for the present anticipation of the niche. The 
drawing-room reputation, the mentions in the news- 
papers, the deference of the young, the sympathetic 
curiosity of the women. All the by-products of successful 
authorship. But there, I sold them to Chawdron. For 
a good price. I can’t complain. Still, I do complain. Have 
you got any pipe tobacco? I’ve run out of mine.’ 

I gave him my pouch. ‘If I had the energy,’ he went 
on, as he refilled his pipe, ‘or if I were desperately hard 
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up, which, thank heaven and at the same time alas! I’m 
not at the moment, I could make another book out of 
Chawdron. Another and a better one. Better,’ he began 
explaining, and then interrupted himself to suck at the 
flame of the match he had lighted, “because . . . so much 
more ... malicious.’ He threw the match away. ‘You 
can’t write a good book without being malicious. In the 
Autobiography I made a hero of Chawdron. I was paid to; 
besides, it was Chawdron himself who provided me with 
my documents. In this other book he’d be the villain. 
Or, in other words, he’d be himself as others saw him, 
not as he saw himself. Which is, incidentally, the only 
valid difference between the virtuous and the wicked that 
Ive ever been able to detect. When you yourself indulge 
in any of the deadly sins, you’re always justified, they’re 
never deadly. But when anyone else indulges, you’re very 
properly indignant. Old Rousseau had the courage to 
say that he was the most virtuous man in the world. The - 
rest of us only silently believe it. But to return to Chaw- 
dron. What Id like to do now is to write his biography, 
not his autobiography. And the biography of a rather 
different aspect of the man. Not about the man of action, 
the captain of industry, the Napoleon of finance and so 
forth. But about the domestic, the private, the senti- 
mental Chawdron.’ 

‘The Times had its word about that,’ said I; and pick- 
ing up the paper once more, I read: ‘‘‘ Under a discon- 
certingly brusque and even harsh manner Mr. Chawdron 
concealed the kindliest of natures. A stranger meeting 
him for the first time was often repelled by a certain 
superficial roughness. It was only to his intimates that 
he revealed——” guess what!—‘‘the heart of gold 
beneath”’.’ 
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‘Heart of gold!’ Tilney took his pipe out of his mouth 
to laugh. 

‘And he also, I see, had ‘‘a deep religious sense”’.’ 
I laid the paper down. 

“Deep? It was bottomless.’ 

‘Extraordinary,’ I reflected aloud, ‘the way they all 
have hearts of gold and religious senses. Every single one, 
from the rough old man of science to the tough old 
business man and the gruff old statesman.’ 

‘Hearts of gold!’ Tilney repeated. ‘But gold’s much 
too hard. Hearts of putty, hearts of vaseline, hearts of 
hog-wash. That’s more like it. Hearts of hog-wash. The 
tougher and bluffer and gruffer they are outside, the 
softer they are within. It’s a law of nature. I’ve never 
come across an exception. Chawdron was the rule in- 
carnate. Which is precisely what I want to show in this 
other, potential book of mine—the ruthless Napoleon of 
finance paying for his ruthlessness and his Napoleonism 
by dissolving internally into hog-wash. For that’s what 
happened to him: he dissolved into hog-wash. Like the 
Strange Case of Mr. Valdemar in Edgar Allan Poe. I saw 
it with my own eyes. It’s a terrifying spectacle. And the 
more terrifying when you realize that, but for the grace 
of God, there goes yourself—and still more so when you 
begin to doubt of the grace of God, when you see that 
there, in fact, you do go. Yes, you and I, my boy. For it 
isn’t only the tough old business men who have the hearts 
of hog-wash. It’s also, as you yourself remarked just now, 
the gruff old scientists, the rough old scholars, the bluff 
old admirals and bishops and all the other pillars of 
Christian society. It’s everybody, in a word, who has 
made himself too hard in the head or the carapace; 
everybody who aspires to be non-human—whether angel 
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or machine it doesn’t matter. Super-humanity is as bad 
as sub-humanity, is the same thing, finally. Which shows 
how careful one should be if one’s an intellectual. Even 
the mildest sort of intellectual. Like me, for example. 
I’m not one of your genuine ascetic scholars. God forbid! 
But I’m decidedly high-brow, and I’m literary; I’m even 
what the newspapers call a ‘“‘thinker”. I suffer from a 
passion for ideas. Always have from boyhood onwards. 
With what results? That I’ve never been attracted by any 
woman who wasn’t a bitch.’ 

I laughed. But Tilney held up his hand in a gesture 
of protest. ‘It’s a serious matter,’ he said. ‘It’s disastrous, 
even. Nothing but bitches. Imagine!’ | 

‘I’m imagining,’ I said. ‘But where do the books and 
the ideas come in? Post isn’t necessarily propter.’ 

‘It’s propter in this case all right. Thanks to the books 
and the ideas, I never learnt how to deal with real 
situations, with solid people and things. Personal rela- 
tionships—I’ve never been able to manage them effec- 
tively. Only ideas. With ideas I’m at home. With the idea 
of personal relationships, for example. People think I’m 
an excellent psychologist. And I suppose I am. Spectator- 
ially. But ’m a bad experiencer. I’ve lived most of my 
life posthumously, if you can see what I mean; in 
reflections and conversations after the fact. As though my 
existence. were a novel or a text-book of psychology or a 
biography, like any of the others in the library shelves. 
An awful situation. That was why I’ve always liked the 
bitches so much, always been so grateful to them— 
because they were the only women I ever contrived to 
have a non-posthumous, contemporary, concrete relation 
with. The only ones.’ He smoked for a moment in silence. 

‘But why the only ones?’ I asked. 
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‘Why?’ repeated Tilney. ‘But isn’t it rather obvious? 
For the shy man, that is to say the man who doesn’t know 
how to deal with real situations and people, bitches are 
the only possible lovers, because they’re the only women 
who are prepared to come to meet him, the only ones 
who'll make the advances he doesn’t know how to make.’ 

I nodded. ‘Shy men have cause to be drawn to bitches: 
I see that. But why should the bitches be drawn to the 
shy men? What’s their inducement to make those con- 
venient advances? That’s what I don’t see.’ 

‘Oh, of course, they don’t make them, unless the shy 
man’s attractive,’ Tilney answered. ‘But in my case the 
bitches always were attracted. Always. And, quite frankly, 
they were right. I was tolerably picturesque, I had that 
professional Irish charm, I could talk, I was several 
hundred times more intelligent than any of the young 
men they were likely to know. And then, I fancy, my 
very shyness was an asset. You see, it didn’t really look 
like shyness. It exteriorated itself as a kind of god-like 
impersonality and remoteness—most exciting for such 
women. I had the charm in their eyes of Mount Everest 
or the North Pole—something difficult and unconquered 
that aroused the record-breaking instincts in them. And 
at the same time my shy remoteness made me seem some- 
how superior; and, as you know, few pleasures can be 
compared with the sport of dragging down superiority 
and proving that it’s no better than oneself. My air of 
disinterested remoteness has always had a succés fou with 
the bitches. They all adore me because I’m so “‘different”’. 
“But you’re different, Edmund, you’re different,’’’ he 
fluted in falsetto. ‘The bitches! Under their sentimen- 
talities, their one desire, of course, was to reduce me as 
_ quickly as possible to the most ignoble un-difference.’ 
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‘And were they successful?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, always. Naturally. It’s not because a man’s shy 
and bookish that he isn’t a porco di prim’ ordine. Indeed, 
the more shyly bookish the more likely he is to be secretly 
porkish. Or if not a forco, at least an asino, an oca, a 
vitello. It’s the rule, as I said just now; the law of nature. 
There’s no escaping.’ 

I laughed. ‘I wonder which of the animals I am.’ 

Tilney shook his head. ‘I’m not a zoologist. At least,’ 
he added, ‘not when I’m talking to the specimen under 
discussion. Ask your own conscience.’ 

‘And Chawdron?’ I wanted to hear more about Chaw- 
dron. ‘Did Chawdron grunt, or bray, or moo?’ 

‘A little of each. And if earwigs made a noise No, 
not earwigs. Worse than that. Chawdron was an extreme 
case, and the extreme cases are right outside the animal 
kingdom.’ 

‘What are they, then? Vegetables?’ 

“No, no. Worse than vegetables. They’re spiritual. 
Angels, that’s what they are: putrefied angels. It’s only 
in the earlier stages of the degeneration that they bleat 
and bray. After that they twang the harp and flap their 
wings. (Pig’s wings, of course.) They’re angels in pig’s 
clothing. Hearts of hog-wash. Did I ever tell you about 
Chawdron and Charlotte Salmon?’ 

‘The ’cellist?’ 

He nodded. ‘What a woman!’ 

‘And her playing! So clotted, so sagging, so greasy. a 
I fumbled for the apt description. 

‘So terribly Jewish, in a word,’ said Tilney. ‘That 
retching emotionalism, that sea-sickening spirituality— 
purely Hebraic. If only there were a few more Aryans 
in the world of music! The tears come into my eyes 
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whenever I see a blond beast at the piano. But that’s 
by the way. I was going to tell you about Charlotte. You 
know her, of course?’ 

‘Do I not!’ 

‘Well, it was Charlotte who first revealed to me poor 
Chawdron’s heart of hog-wash. Mine too, indirectly. It 
was one evening at old Cryle’s. Chawdron was there, and 
Charlotte, and myself, and I forget who else. People from 
all the worlds, anyhow. Cryle, as you know, has a foot 
in each. He thinks it’s his mission to bring them together. 
He’s the matchmaker between God and Mammon. In 
this case he must have imagined that he’d really brought 
off the marriage. Chawdron was Mammon all right; and 
though you and I would be chary of labelling Charlotte 
as God, old Cryle, I’m sure, had no doubts. After all, she 
plays the ’cello; she’s an Artist. What more can you 
want?’ 

‘What, indeed!’ 

‘I must say, I admired Charlotte that evening,’ he 
went on. ‘She knew so exactly the line to take with 
Chawdron; which was the more surprising as, with me 
she’s never quite pulled it off. She tries the siren on me, 
very dashing and at the same time extremely mysterious. 
Her line is to answer my most ordinary remarks with 
something absolutely incomprehensible, but obviously 
very significant. If I ask her, for example: “Are you 
going to the Derby this year?” she’ll smile a really 
Etruscan smile and answer: ‘‘ No, I’m too busy watching 
the boat-race in my own heart”’. Well, then obviously it’s 
my cue to be terribly intrigued. “Fascinating Sphinx,” 
I ought to say, ‘‘Tell me more about your visceral boat- 
race”, or words to that effect. Whereupon it would 
-almost certainly turn out that I was rowing stroke in the 
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winning boat. But I’m afraid I can’t bring myself to do 
what’s expected of me. I just say: “What a pity! I was 
making up a party to go to Epsom”’—and hastily walk 
away. No doubt, if she was less blackly semitic, ’d be 
passionately interested in her boat-race. But as it is, her 
manceuvre doesn’t come off. She hasn’t yet been able to 
think of a better one. With Chawdron, however, she dis- 
covered the correct strategy from the first moment. No 
siren, no mystery for him. His heart was too golden and hog- 
washy for that. Besides, he was fifty. Under Chawdron’s 
criminal mask Charlotte detected the pig-like angel, the 
sentimental, Pickwickian child-lover with a taste for the 
détournement des mineurs. Charlotte’s a practical woman: a 
child was needed, she immediately became the child. And 
what a child! I’ve never seen anything like it. Such 
prattling! Such innocent, big eyes! Such merry, merry 
laughter! Such a wonderfully ingenuous way of saying 
extremely risqué things without knowing (sweet innocent) 
what they meant! I looked on and listened—staggered. 
Horrified, too. The performance was really frightful. 
Suffer little children. . . . But when the little child’s 
twenty-eight and tough for her age—ah, no; of such is 
the kingdom of hell. For me, at any rate. But Chawdron 
was enchanted. Really did seem to imagine he’d got hold 
of something below the age of consent. I looked at him 
in amazement. Was it possible he should be taken in? 
The acting was so bad, so incredibly unconvincing. 
Sarah Bernhardt at seventy playing L’Aiglon looked 
more genuinely like a child than our tough little Char- 
lotte. But Chawdron didn’t see it. This man who had 
lived by his wits, and not merely lived, but made a 
gigantic fortune by them: was it possible that the most 
brilliant financier of the age should be so fabulously 
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stupid? ‘‘ Youth’s infectious,” he said to me after dinner, 
when the women had gone out. And then—you should 
have seen the smile on his face: beatific, lubrically 
tender—‘*‘She’s like a jolly little kitten, don’t you think?” 
But what I thought of was the Borneo Oil Company. 
How was it possible? And then suddenly I perceived that 
it wasn’t merely possible; it was absolutely necessary. 
Just because he’d made fourteen hundred thousand 
pounds out of the Borneo Oil scandal, it was inevitable 
that he should mistake a jolly little tarantula like Char- 
lotte for a jolly little kitten. Inevitable. Just as it was 
inevitable that I should be bowled over by every bitch 
that came my way. Chawdron had spent his life thinking 
of Borneo Oil and stock markets and flotations. I’d spent 
mine reading the Best that has been Thought or Said. 
Neither of us had the time or energy to live—completely 
and intensively live, as a human being ought to, on every 
plane of existence. So he was taken in by the pseudo- 
kitten, while I succumbed to the only too genuine bitch. 
Succumbed, what was worse, with full knowledge. For 
I was never really taken in. I always knew that the bitches 
were bitches and not milk-white hinds. And now I also 
knew why I was captivated by them. But that, of course, 
didn’t prevent me from continuing to be captivated by 
them. Experientia doesn’t, in spite of Mrs. Micawber’s 
Papa. Nor does knowledge.’ He paused to relight his pipe. 

‘What does, then?’ I asked. 

Tilney shrugged his shoulders. ‘Nothing does, once 
you’ve gone off the normal instinctive rails.’ 

‘I wonder if they really exist, those rails?’ 

‘So do I, sometimes,’ he confessed. ‘But I piously 
believe.’ 

‘Rousseau and Shelley piously believed, too. But has 
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anybody ever seen a Natural Man? Those Noble 
Savages. . . . Read Malinowsky about them; read Frazer; 
read——’ 

‘Oh, I have, I have. And of course the savage isn’t 
noble. Primitives are horrible. I know. But then the 
Natural Man isn’t Primitive Man. He isn’t the raw 
material of humanity; he’s the finished product. The 
Natural Man is a manufactured article—no, not manu- 
factu#ed; rather, a work of art. What ’s wrong with people 
like Chawdron is that they’re such bad works of art. 
Unnatural because inartistic. Ary Scheffer instead of 
Manet. But with this difference. An Ary Scheffer is 
statically bad; it doesn’t get worse with the passage of 
time. Whereas an inartistic human being degenerates, 
dynamically. Once he’s started badly, he becomes more 
and more inartistic. It needs a moral earthquake to 
arrest the process. Mere flea-bites, like experience or 
knowledge, are quite unavailing. Experientia doesn’t. If it 
did, I should never have succumbed as I did, never have 
got into financial straits, and therefore never have written 
Chawdron’s autobiography, never have had an oppor- 
tunity for collecting the intimate and discreditable 
materials for the biography that, alas, I shall never write. 
No, no; experience didn’t save me from falling a victim 
yet once more.’ And to such a ruinously expensive speci- 
men. Not that she was mercenary,’ he put in parenthet- 
ically. ‘She was too well-off to need to be. So well-off, 
however, that the mere cost of feeding and amusing her 
in the style she was accustomed to being fed and amused 
in was utterly beyond my means. Of course, she never 
realized it. People who are born with more than five 
thousand a year can’t be expected to realize. She’d have 
been terribly upset if she had; for she had a heart of 
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gold—like all the rest of us.’ He laughed, mournfully. 
‘Poor Sybil! I expect you remember her.’ 

The name evoked for me a pale-eyed, pale-haired 
ghost. ‘What an astonishingly lovely creature she was!’ 

“Was, was,’ he echoed. ‘Fuit. Lovely and fatal. The 
agonies she made me suffer! But she was as fatal to herself 
as to other people. Poor Sybil! I could cry when I think 
of that inevitable course of hers, that predestined trajec- 
tory.’ With a stretched forefinger he traced in the air a 
curve that rose and fell away again. ‘She had just passed 
the crest when I knew her. The descending branch of the 
curve was horribly steep. What depths awaited her! That 
horrible little East-Side Jew she even went to the trouble 
of marrying! And after the Jew, the Mexican Indian. And 
meanwhile a little champagne had become rather a lot 
of champagne, rather a lot of brandy; and the occasional 
Good Times came to be incessant, a necessity, but so 
boring, such a dismal routine, so terribly exhausting. 
I didn’t see her for four years after our final quarrel; and 
then (you’ve no idea how painful it was) I suddenly 
found myself shaking hands with a Memento Mori. So 
worn and ill and tired, so terribly old. Old at thirty-four. 
And the last time I’d seen her, she’d been radiant. 
Eighteen months later she was dead; but not before the 
Indian had given place to a Chinaman and the brandy to 
cocaine. It was all inevitable, of course, all perfectly 
foreseeable. Nemesis had functioned with exemplary regu- 
larity. Which only made it worse. Nemesis is all right for 
strangers and casual acquaintances. But for oneself, for 
the people one likes—ah, no! We ought to be allowed to 
sow without reaping. But we mayn’t. I sowed books and 
reaped Sybil. Sybil sowed me (not to mention the others) 
_and reaped Mexicans, cocaine, death. Inevitable, but an 
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outrage, an insulting denial of one’s uniqueness and 
difference. Whereas when people like Chawdron sow 
Borneo Oil and reap kittenish Charlottes, one’s delighted; 
the punctuality of fate seems admirable.’ 

‘I never knew that Charlotte had been reaped by 
Chawdron,’ I put in. ‘The harvesting must have been 
done with extraordinary discretion. Charlotte’s usually 
so fond of publicity, even in these matters. I should never 
have expected her ‘ 

‘But the reaping was very brief and partial,’ Tilney 
explained. 

That surprised me even more. ‘Charlotte, who’s always 
so determined and clinging. And with Chawdron’s 
millions to cling to 

‘Oh, it wasn’t her fault that it went no farther. She 
had every intention of being reaped and permanently 
garnered. But she had arranged to go to America for two 
months on a concert tour. It would have been trouble- 
some to break the contract; Chawdron seemed thoroughly 
infatuated; two months are soon passed. So she went. 
Full of confidence. But when she came back, Chawdron 
was otherwise occupied.’ 

‘Another kitten?’ 

‘A kitten? Poor Charlotte was a grey-whiskered old 
tigress by comparison. She even came to me in her 
despair. No enigmatic subtleties this time; she’d forgotten 
she was the Sphinx. “I think you ought to warn Mr. 
Chawdron against that woman,” she told me. ‘“‘ He ought 
to be made to realize that she’s exploiting him. It’s out- 
rageous.” She was full of righteous indignation. Not un- 
naturally. Even got angry with me, because I wouldn’t 
do anything. “But he wants to be exploited,” I told her. 
“*It’s his only joy in life.” Which was perfectly true. But 
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I couldn’t resist being a little malicious. “What makes 
you want to spoil his fun?” I asked. She got quite red in 
the face. “Because I think it’s disgusting.” Tilney made 
his voice indignantly shrill. ‘“‘It really shocks me to see 
a man like Mr. Chawdron being made a fool of in that 
way.” Poor Charlotte! Her feelings did her credit. But 
they were quite unavailing. Chawdron went on being 
made a fool of, in spite of her moral indignation. Char- 
lotte had to retreat. The enemy was impregnably en- 
trenched.’ 

‘But who was she—the enemy?’ 

“The unlikeliest femme fatale you ever saw. Little; rather 
ugly; sickly—yes, genuinely sickly, I think, though she 
did a good deal of pathetic malingering, too; altogether 
too much the lady—refained; you know the type. A 
governess; not the modern, breezy, athletic sort of gov- 
erness—the genteel, Jane-Eyre, daughter-of-clergyman 
kind. Her only visible merit was that she was young. 
About twenty-five, I suppose.’ 

‘But how on earth did they meet? Millionaires and 
governesses 

‘A pure miracle,’ said Tilney. “Chawdron himself de- 
tected the hand of Providence. That was the deep religious 
sense coming in. “‘Ifit hadn’t been for both my secretaries 
falling ill on the same day,” he said to me solemnly (and 
you’ve no idea how ridiculous he looked when he was 
being solemn—the saintly forger, the burglar in the 
pulpit), “if it hadn’t been for that-—and after all, how 
unlikely it is that both one’s secretaries should fall ill at 
the same moment, what a fateful thing to happen!— 
I should never have got to know my little Fairy.’ And 
you must imagine the last words pronounced with a 

reverent and beautiful smile—indescribably incongruous 
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on that crook’s mug of his. “My little Fairy,” (her real 
name, incidentally, was Maggie Spindell), “my little 
Fairy!”?’ Tilney seraphically smiled and rolled up his 
eyes. ‘You can’t imagine the expression. St. Charles 
Borromeo in the act of breaking into the till.’ 

‘Painted by Carlo Dolci,’ I suggested. 

‘With the assistance of Rowlandson. Do you begin to 
get it?’ 

I nodded. ‘But the secretaries?’ I was anxious to hear 
the story. 

‘They had orders to deal summarily with all begging 
letters, all communications from madmen, inventors, 
misunderstood geniuses, and, finally, women. The job 
was a heavy one, I can tell you. You’ve no idea what a 
rich man’s post-bag is like. Fantastic. Well, as I say, 
Providence had given both private secretaries the flu. 
Chawdron happened to have nothing better to do that 
morning (Providence again); so he started opening his 
own correspondence. The third letter he opened was from 
the Fairy. It bowled him over.’ 

“What was in it?’ 

Tilney shrugged his shoulders. ‘He never showed it 
me. But from what I gathered, she wrote about God and 
the Universe in general and her soul in particular, not 
to mention /is soul. Having no taste and being wholly 
without education, Chawdron was tremendously im- 
pressed by her philosophical rigmarole. It appealed to 
that deep religious sense! Indeed, he was so much im- 
pressed that he immediately wrote giving her an appoint- 
ment. She came, saw, and conquered. ‘‘ Providential, my 
dear boy, providential.”’ And, of course, he was right. 
Only I'd have de-christened the power and called it 
Nemesis. Miss Spindell was the instrument of Nemesis; 
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she was Até in the fancy dress that Chawdron’s way of 
life had caused him to find irresistible. She was the finally- 
ripened fruit of sowings in Borneo Oil and the like.’ 

‘But if your account’s correct,’ I put in, ‘delicious 
fruit—that is, for his taste. Being exploited by kittens was 
his only joy; you said it yourself. Nemesis was rewarding 
him for his offences, not punishing.’ 

Tilney paused in his striding up and down the room, 
meditatively knitted his brows and, taking his pipe out 
of his mouth, rubbed the side of his nose with the hot 
bowl. ‘Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘That’s an important point. 
I’ve had it vaguely in my head before now; but now 
you’ve put it clearly. From the point of view of the 
offender, the punishments of Nemesis may actually look 
like rewards. Yes, it’s quite true.’ 

‘In which case your Nemesis isn’t much use as a 
policewoman.’ 

He held up his hand. ‘But Nemesis isn’t a police- 
woman. Nemesis isn’t moral. At least she’s only inci- 
dentally moral, more or less by accident. Nemesis is 
something like gravitation: indifferent. All that she does 
is to guarantee that you shall reap what you sow. And 
if you sow self-stultification, as Chawdron did with his 
excessive interest in money, you reap grotesque humilia- 
tion. But as you’re already reduced by your offences to 
a sub-human condition, you won’t notice that the gro- 
tesque humiliation is a humiliation. There’s your ex- 
planation why Nemesis sometimes seems to reward. What 
she brings is a humiliation only in the absolute sense— 
for the ideal and complete human being; or at any rate, 
in practice, for the nearly-complete, the approaching- 
the-ideal human being. For the sub-human specimen it 
may seem a triumph, a consummation, a fulfilment of the 
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heart’s desire. But then, you must remember, the desiring 
heart is a heart of hog-wash.’ 

‘Moral,’ I concluded: ‘ Live sub-humanly and Nemesis 
may bring you happiness’. 

‘Precisely. But what happiness!’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘But after all, for the rela- 
tivist, one sort of happiness is as good as another. You’re 
taking the God’s-eye view.’ 

‘The Greek’s-eye view,’ he corrected. 

‘As you like. But anyhow, from the Chawdron’s-eye 
view the happiness is perfect. Therefore we ought to make 
ourselves like Chawdron.’ é 

Tilney nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘You need to be a bit 
of a platonist to see that the punishments are punish- 
ments. And of course if there were another life. . . . Or 
better still, metempsychosis: there are some unbelievably 
disgusting insects. .. . But even from the merely utilitarian 
point of view, Chawdronism is dangerous. Socially dan- 
gerous. A society constructed by and for men can’t work 
if all its components are emotionally sub-men. When the 
majority of hearts have turned to hog-wash, something 
catastrophic must happen. So that Nemesis turns out to 
be a policewoman after all. I hope you’re satisfied.’ 

‘Perfectly.’ 

“You always did have a very discreditable respect for 
law and order and morality,’ he complained. 

‘They must exist ; 

‘I don’t know why,’ he interrupted me. 

“In order that you and I may be immoral in comfort,’ 
I explained. ‘Law and order exist to make the world safe 
for lawless and disorderly individualists.’ 

‘Not to mention ruffians like Chawdron. From whom, 
by the way, we seem to have wandered. Where was I?’ 
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“You'd just got to his providential introduction to the 
Fairy.’ 

“Yes, yes. Well, as I said, she came, saw, conquered. 
Three days later she was installed in the house. He made 
her his librarian.’ 

‘And his mistress, I suppose.’ 

Tilney raised his shoulders and threw out his hands in 
a questioning gesture. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘that’s the question. 
There you’re touching the heart of the mystery.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to tell me... .’ 

‘I don’t mean to tell you anything, for the good reason 
that I don’t know. I only guess.’ 

‘And what do you guess?’ 

‘Sometimes one thing and sometimes another. The 
Fairy was genuinely enigmatic. None of poor Charlotte’s 
fabricated sphinxishness; a real mystery. With the Fairy 
anything was possible.’ 

‘But not with Chawdron, surely. In these matters, 
wasn’t he... well, all too human?’ 

‘No, only sub-human. Which is rather different. The 
Fairy roused in him all his sub-human spirituality and 
religiosity. Whereas with Charlotte it was the no less 
sub-human passion for the détournement des mineurs that 
came to the surface.’ 

I objected. ‘That’s too crude and schematic to be good 
psychology. Emotional states aren’t so definite and clear- 
cut as that. There isn’t one compartment for spirituality 
and another, watertight, for the détournement des mineurs. 
There’s an overlapping, a fusion, a mixture.’ 

‘You’re probably right,’ said Tilney, ‘And, indeed, one 
of my conjectures was precisely - ‘of such a fusion. You 
know the sort of thing: discourses insensibly giving place 
to amorous action—though “action”? seems too strong 
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a word to describe what I have in mind. Something ever 
so softly senile and girlish. Positively spiritual contacts. 
The loves of the angels—so angelic that, when it was all 
over, one wouldn’t be quite sure whether there had been 
any interruption in the mystical conversation or not. 
Which would justify the Fairy in her righteous indigna- 
tion when she heard of anyone’s venturing to suppose 
that she was anything more than Chawdron’s librarian. 
She could almost honestly believe she wasn’t. “I think 
people are too horrid,” she used to say to me on these 
occasions. “I think they’re simply disgusting. Can’t they 
even believe in the possibility of purity?’? Angry she was, 
outraged, hurt. And the emotion seemed absolutely real. 
Which was such a rare occurrence in the Fairy’s life— 
at any rate, so it seemed to me—that I was forced to 
believe it had a genuine cause.’ 

‘Aren’t we all genuinely angry when we hear that our 
acquaintances say the same sort of things about us as we 
say about them?’ 

‘Of course; and the truer the gossip, the angrier we 
are. But the Fairy was angry because the gossip was 
untrue. She insisted on that—and insisted so genuinely 
(this is the point I was trying to make) that I couldn’t 
help believing she had some justification. Either nothing 
had happened, or else something so softly and slimily 
angelic that it slipped past the attention, escaped notice, 
counted for nothing.’ 

‘But after all,’ I protested, ‘it’s not because one looks 
truthful that one’s telling the truth.’ 

“No. But then you didn’t know the Fairy. She hardly 
ever looked or sounded truthful. There was hardly any- 
thing she said that didn’t strike me as being in one way 
or another a manifest lie. So that when she did seem to 
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be telling the truth (and it was incredible how rarely that 
happened), I was always impressed. I couldn’t help 
thinking there must be a reason. That’s why I attach 
such importance to the really heart-felt way she got angry 
when doubts were cast on the purity of her relations with 
Chawdron. I believe that they really were pure, or else, 
more probably, that the impurity was such a little one, 
so to speak, that she could honestly regard it as non- 
existent. You’d have had the same inpression, too, if 
you'd heard her. The genuineness of the anger, the out- 
raged protest, was obvious. And then suddenly she 
remembered that she was a Christian, practically a saint; 
she’d start forgiving her enemies. “‘One’s sorry for them,” 
she’d say, “‘because they don’t know any better. Poor 
people! ignorant of all the finer feelings, all the more 
beautiful relationships.” I can’t tell you how awful the 
word ‘‘beautiful’? was in her mouth! Really blood- 
curdling. Be-yiitiful. Very long-drawn out, with the oo 
sound thinned and refined into German u-modified. 
Be-yiitiful. Ugh!’ He shuddered. “It made one want to 
kill her. But then the whole tone of those Christian senti- 
ments made one want to kill her. When she forgave the 
poor misguided people who couldn’t see the be-iity of her 
relations with Chawdron you were horrified, you felt sick, 
you went cold all over. For the whole thing was such a lie, 
so utterly and bottomlessly false. After the genuine 
anger against the scandal-mongers, the falseness rang 
even falser than usual. Obvious, unmistakable, painful— 
like an untuned piano, like a cuckoo in June. Chawdron 
was deaf to it, of course; just didn’t hear the falseness. 
If you have a deep religious sense, I suppose you don’t 
notice those things. “‘I think she has the most beautiful 
character I’ve ever met with in a human being,” he 
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used to tell me. (‘‘Beautiful” again, you notice. Chaw- 
dron caught the trick from her. But in his mouth it was 
merely funny, not gruesome.) “The most beautiful char- 
acter’’—and then his beatific smile. Grotesque! It was 
just the same as with Charlotte; he swallowed her whole. 
Charlotte played the jolly kitten and he accepted her as 
the jolly kitten. The Fairy’s ambition was to be regarded 
as a sanctified Christian kitten; and duly, as a Christian 
kitten, a confirmed, communicant, Catholic, canonized 
Kitten, he did regard her. Incredible; but, there! if you 
spend all your wits and energies knowing about Borneo 
Oil, you can’t be expected to know much.about anything 
else. You can’t be expected to know the difference be- 
tween tarantulas and kittens, for example; nor the differ- 
ence between St. Catherine of Siena and a little liar, like 
Maggie Spindell.’ 

“But did she know she was lying?’ I asked. ‘Was she 
consciously a hypocrite?’ 

Tilney repeated his gesture of uncertainty. ‘Chz lo sa?’ 
he said. ‘That’s the finally unanswerable question. It 
takes us back to where we were just now with Chawdron 
—to the borderland between biography and auto-bio- 
graphy. Which is more real: you as you see yourself, or 
you as others see you? you in your intentions and motives 
or you in the product of your intentions? you in your 
actions, or you in the results of your actions? And anyhow, 
what are your intentions and motives? And who is the 
“‘you”’ who has intentions? So that when you ask if the 
Fairy was a conscious liar and hypocrite, I just have to 
say that I don’t know. Nobody knows. Not even the 
Fairy herself. For, after all, there were several Fairies. 
There was one that wanted to be fed and looked after 
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and given money and perhaps married one day, if 
Chawdron’s wife happened to die.’ 

‘I didn’t know he had a wife,’ I interrupted in some 
astonishment. 

“Mad,” Tilney telegraphically explained. ‘Been in an 
asylum for the last twenty-five years. I’d have gone mad, 
too, if ’'d been married to Chawdron. But that didn’t 
prevent the Fairy from aspiring to be the second Mrs. C. 
Money is always money. Well, there was that Fairy—the 
adventuress, the Darwinian specimen struggling for ex- 
istence. But there was also a Fairy that genuinely wanted 
to be Christian and saintly. A spiritual Fairy. And if the 
spirituality happened to pay with tired business men like 
Chawdron—well, obviously, tant mieux.’ 

‘But the falseness you spoke of, the lying, the hypocrisy?’ 

‘Mere inefficiency,’ Tilney answered. ‘Just bad acting. 
For, when all’s said and done, what is hypocrisy but bad 
acting? It differs from saintliness as a performance by 
Lucien Guitry differed from a performance by his son. 
One’s artistically good and the other isn’t.’ 

I laughed. ‘ You forget I’m a moralist; at least, you said 
I was. These aesthetic heresies ‘ 

‘Not heresies; just obvious statements of the facts. For 
what is the practice of morality? It’s just pretending to 
be somebody that by nature you aren’t. It’s acting the 
part of a saint, or a hero, or a respectable citizen. What’s 
the highest ethical ideal in Christianity? It’s expressed 
in a Kempis’s formula: The Imitation of Christ. So 
that the organized Churches turn out to be nothing but 
vast and elaborate Academies of Dramatic Art. And 
every school’s a school of acting: Every family’s a family 
of Crummleses. Every human being is brought up as a 
-mummer. All education, aside from merely intellectual 
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education, is just a series of rehearsals for the part of 
Jesus or Podsnap or Alexander the Great, or whoever the 
local favourite may be. A virtuous man is one who’s 
learned his part thoroughly and acts it competently and 
convincingly. The saint and the hero are great actors; 
they’re Kembles and Siddonses—people with a genius 
for representing heroic characters, not their own; or 
people with the luck to be born so like the heroic ideal 
that they can just step straight into the part without 
rehearsal. The wicked are those who either can’t or won’t 
learn to act. Imagine a scene-shifter, slightly drunk, 
dressed in his overalls and smoking a pipe; he comes 
reeling on to the stage in the middle of the trial scene in 
the Merchant of Venice, shouts down Portia, gives Antonio 
a kick in the stern, knocks over a few Magnificos, and 
pulls off Shylock’s false beard. That’s a criminal. As for 
a hypocrite—he’s either a criminal interruptor disguised, 
temporarily and for his own purposes, as an actor (that’s 
Tartuffe), or else (and I think this is the commoner type) 
he’s just a bad actor. By nature, like all the rest of us, 
he’s a criminal interruptor; but he accepts the teaching 
of the local Academies of Dramatic Art and admits that 
man’s highest duty is to act star parts to applauding 
houses. But he is wholly without talent. When he’s think- 
ing of his noble part, he mouths and rants and gesticu- 
lates, till you feel really ashamed as you watch him— 
ashamed for yourself, for him, for the human species. 
*““Methinks the lady, or gentleman, doth protest too 
much,” is what you say. And these protestations seem 
even more excessive when, a few moments later, you 
observe that the protester has forgotten altogether that 
he’s playing a part and is behaving like the interrupting 
criminal that it’s his nature to be. But he himself is so 
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little the mummer, so utterly without a talent for con- 
vincing representation, that he simply doesn’t notice his 
own interruptions; or if he notices them, does so only 
slightly and with the conviction that nobody else will 
notice them. In other words, most hypocrites are more 
or less unconscious hypocrites. The Fairy, I’m sure, was 
one of them. She was simply not aware of being an 
adventuress with an eye on Chawdron’s millions. What 
she was conscious of was her role—the role of St.Catherine 
of Siena. She believed in her acting; she was ambitious 
to be a high-class West-End artiste. But, unfortunately, 
she was without talent. She played her part so unnatur- 
ally, with such grotesque exaggerations, that a normally 
sensitive person could only shudder at the shameful 
spectacle. It was a performance that only the spiritually 
deaf and blind could be convinced by. And, thanks to 
his preoccupations with Borneo Oil, Chawdron was 
spiritually deaf and blind. His deep religious sense was 
the deep religious sense of a sub-man. When she paraded 
the canonized kitten, I felt sea-sick; but Chawdron 
thought she had the most be-yiitiful character he’d ever 
met with in a human being. And not only did he think 
she had the most beautiful character; he also, which was 
almost funnier, thought she had the finest mind. It was 
her metaphysical conversation that impressed him. She’d 
read a few snippets from Spinoza and Plato, and some 
little book on the Christian mystics, and a fair amount of 
that flabby theosophical literature that’s so popular in 
garden suburbs and among retired colonels and ladies 
of a certain age; so she could talk about the cosmos very 
profoundly. And, by God, she was profound! I used to 
lose my temper sometimes, it was such drivel, so dread- 
_ fully illiterate. But Chawdron listened reverently, fairly 
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goggling with rapture and faith and admiration. He 
believed every word. When you're totally uneducated 
and have amassed an enormous fortune by legal swind- 
ling, you can afford to believe in the illusoriness of 
matter, the non-existence of evil, the oneness of all 
diversity and the spirituality of everything. All his life 
he’d kept up his childhood’s Presbyterianism—most 
piously. And now he grafted the Fairy’s rigmarole on to 
the Catechism, or whatever it is that Presbyterians learn 
in infancy. He didn’t see that there was any contradiction 
between the two metaphysics, just as he’d never seen that 
there was any incongruity in his being both a good 
Presbyterian and a consummate swindler. He had acted 
the Presbyterian part only on Sundays and when he 
was ill, never in business hours. Religion had never been 
permitted to invade the sanctities of private life. But with 
the advance of middle age his mind grew flabbier; the 
effects of a misspent life began to make themselves felt. 
And at the same time his retirement from business 
removed almost all the external distractions. His deep 
religious sense had more chance to express itself. He 
could wallow in sentimentality and silliness undisturbed. 
The Fairy made her providential appearance and showed 
him which were the softest emotional and intellectual 
muck-heaps to wallow on. He was grateful—loyally, but 
a little ludicrously. I shall never forget, for example, the 
time he talked about the Fairy’s genius. We’d been dining 
at his house, he and I and the Fairy. A terrible dinner 
with the Fairy, as a mixture between St. Catherine of 
Siena and Mahatma Gandhi, explaining why she was a 
vegetarian and an ascetic. She had that awful genteel, 
middle-class food complex which makes table manners 
at Lyons’s Corner Houses so appallingly good—that 
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haunting fear of being low or vulgar, which causes 
people tc eat as though they weren’t eating. They never 
take a large mouthful and only masticate with their 
front teeth, like rabbits. And they never touch anything 
with their fingers. I’ve actually seen a woman eating 
cherries with a knife and fork at one of those places. 
Most extraordinary and most repulsive. Well, the Fairy 
had that complex—it’s a matter of class—but it was 
rationalized, with her, in terms of ahimsa and ascetic 
Christianity. Well, she’d been chattering the whole even- 
ing about the spirit of love and its incompatibility with 
a meat diet and the necessity of mortifying the body for 
the sake of the soul, and about Buddha and St. Francis 
and mystical ecstasies and, above all, herself. Drove me 
almost crazy with irritation, not to mention the fact that 
she really began putting me off my food with her rhap- 
sodies of pious horror and disgust. I was thankful when 
at last she left us in peace to our brandy and cigars. But 
Chawdron leaned across the table towards me, spiritually 
beaming from every inch of that forger’s face of his. 
*“Isn’t she wonderful?”’ s.e said. ‘“‘Isn’t she simply won- 
derful.’’ ‘Wonderful,’ I agreed. And then, very slowly, 
wagging his finger at me, “I’ve known three great intel- 
lects in my time,” he said, “three minds of genius: Lord 
Northcliffe, Mr. John Morley, and this little girl. Those 
three.’? And he leant back in his chair and nodded at me 
almost fiercely, as though challenging me to deny it.’ 

‘And did you accept the challenge?’ I asked, laughing. 

Tilney shook his head. ‘I just helped myself to another 
nip of his 1820 brandy; it was pe only retort a rational 
man could make.’ 

‘And did the Fairy share Chawdron’s opinion about 


_ her mind?’ 
Cc 
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‘Oh, I think so,’ said Tilney, ‘I think so. She had a 
great conceit of herself. Like all these spiritual people. 
An inordinate conceit. She played the superior role very 
badly and inconsistently. But all the same she was con- 
vinced of her superiority. Inevitably; for, you see, she 
had an enormous capacity for auto-suggestion. What she 
told herself three times became true. For example, I used 
at first to think there was some hocus-pocus about her 
asceticism. She ate so absurdly little in public and at meals 
that I fancied she must do a little tucking-in privately 
in between whiles. But later on I came to the conclusion 
that I’d maligned her. By dint of constantly telling herself 
and other people that eating was unspiritual and gross, 
not to mention impolite and lower-class, she’d genuinely 
succeeded, I believe, in making food disgust her. She’d 
got to a point where she really couldn’t eat more than a 
very little. Which was one of the causes of her sickliness. 
She was just under-nourished. But under-nourishment 
was only one of the causes. She was also diplomatically 
sick. She threatened to die as statesmen threaten to 
mobilize, in order to get what she wanted. Blackmail, in 
fact. Not for money; she was curiously disinterested in 
many ways. What she wanted was his interest, was power 
over him, was self-assertion. She had headaches for the 
same reason as a baby howls. If you give in to the baby 
and do what it wants, it'll howl again; it'll make a habit 
of howling. Chawdron was one of the weak-minded sort 
of parents. When the Fairy had one of her famous head- 
aches, he was terribly disturbed: The way he fluttered 
round the sick-room with ice and hot-water bottles and 
eau de Cologne! The Times obituarist would have wept 
to see him; such a touching exhibition of the heart of 
gold! The result was that the Fairy used to have a head- 
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ache every three or four days. It was absolutely intoler- 
able.’ 

‘But were they purely imaginary, these headaches?’ 

Tilney shrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes and no. There was 
certainly a physiological basis. The woman did have 
pains in her head from time to time. It was only to be 
expected; she was run down, through not eating enough; 
she didn’t take sufficient exercise, so she had chronic 
constipation; chronic constipation probably set upaslight 
inflammation of the ovaries; and she certainly suffered 
from eye-strain—you could tell that from the beautifully 
vague, spiritual look in her eyes, the look that comes from 
uncorrected myopia. There were, as you see, plenty of 
physiological reasons for her headaches. Her body made 
her a present, so to speak, of the pain. Her mind then 
proceeded to work up this raw material. Into what 
remarkable forms! ‘Touched by her imagination, the 
headaches became mystic, transcendental. It was infinity 
in a grain of sand and eternity in an intestinal stasis. 
Regularly every Tuesday and Friday she died—died with 
a beautiful Christian resignation, a martyr’s fortitude. 
Chawdron used to come down from the sick-room with 
tears in his eyes. He’d never seen such patience, such 
courage, such grit. There were few men she wouldn’t put 
to shame. She was a wonderful example. And so on. And 
I dare say it was all quite true. She started by malinger- 
ing a little, by pretending that the headaches were worse 
than they were. But her imagination was too lively for 
her; it got beyond her control. Her pretendings gradually 
came true and she really did suffer martyrdom each time; 
she really did very nearly die. And then she got into the 
habit of being a martyr, and the attacks came on regu- 
_ larly; imagination stimulated the normal activities of 
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inflamed ovaries and poisoned intestines; the pain made 
its appearance and at once became the raw material of 
a mystic, spiritual martyrdom taking place on a higher 
plane. Anyhow, it was all very complicated and obscure. 
And, obviously, if the Fairy herself had given you an 
account of her existence at this time, it would have 
sounded like St. Lawrence’s reminiscences of life on the 
grill. Or, rather, it would have sounded like the insincere 
fabrication of such reminiscences. For the Fairy, as I’ve 
said before, was without talent, and sincerity and saint- 
liness are matters of talent. Hypocrisy and insincerity are 
the products of native incompetence.. Those who are 
guilty of them are people without skill in the arts of 
behaviour and self-expression. The Fairy’s talk would 
have sounded utterly false to you. But for her it was all 
genuine. She really suffered, really died, really was good 
and resigned and courageous. Just as the paranoiac is 
really Napoleon Bonaparte and the young man with 
dementia praecox is really being spied on and persecuted 
by a gang of fiendishly ingenious enemies. If J were to 
tell the story from her point of view, it would sound really 
beautiful—not be-yiitiful, mind you; but truly and gen- 
uinely beautiful; for the good reason that J have a gift 
of expression, which the poor Fairy hadn’t. So that, for 
all but emotional cretins like Chawdron, she was obvi- 
ously a hypocrite and a liar. Also a bit of a pathological 
case. For that capacity for auto-suggestion really was 
rather pathological. She could make things come {vo true. 
Not merely diseases and martyrdoms and saintliness, but 
also historical facts, or rather historical not-facts. She 
authenticated the not-facts by simply repeating that they 
had happened. For example, she wanted people to believe 
—she wanted to believe herself—that she had been inti- 
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mate with Chawdron for years and years, from childhood, 
from the time of her birth. The fact that he had known 
her since she was “‘so high”? would explain and justify 
her present relationship with him. The scandal-mongers 
would have no excuse for talking. So she proceeded bit 
by bit to fabricate a life-long intimacy, even a bit of an 
actual kinship, with her Uncle Benny. I told you that 
that was what she called him, didn’t I? That nickname 
had its significance; it planted him at once in the table 
of consanguinity and so disinfected their relations, so to 
speak, automatically made them innocent.’ 

‘Or incestuous,’ I added. 

‘Or incestuous. Quite. But she didn’t consider the 
D’Annunzioesque refinements. When she gave him that 
name, she promoted Chawdron to the rank of a dear old 
kinsman, or at least a dear old family friend. Sometimes 
she even called him ‘‘Nunky Benny”’, so as to show that 
she had known him from the cradle—had lisped of 
nunkies, for the nunkies came. But that wasn’t enough. 
The evidence had to be fuller, more circumstantial. So 
she invented it—romps with Nunky in the hay, visits to 
the pantomime with him, a whole outfit of childish 
memories.’ 

‘But what about Chawdron?’ I asked. ‘Did he share 
the invented memories?’ 

Tilney nodded. ‘But for him, of course, they were 
invented. Other people, however, accepted them as facts. 
Her reminiscences were so detailed and circumstantial 
that, unless you knew she was a liar, you simply had to 
accept them. With Chawdron, himself she couldn’t, of 
course, pretend that she’d known him, literally and 
historically, all those years. Not at first, in any case. The 
life-long intimacy started by being figurative and spiritual. 
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“T feel as though I’d known my Uncle Benny ever since 
I was a tiny baby,”’ she said to me in his presence, quite 
soon after she’d first got to know him; and as always, on 
such occasions, she made her voice even more whiningly 
babyish than usual. Dreadful that voice was—so whiney- 
piney, so falsely sweet. “Ever since I was a teeny, tiny 
baby. Don’t you feel like that, Uncle Benny?’’ And 
Chawdron heartily agreed; of course he felt like that. 
From that time forward she began to expatiate on the 
incidents which ought to have occurred in that far-off 
childhood with darling Nunky. They were the same 
incidents, of course, as those which she actually remem- 
bered, when she was talking to strangers and he wasn’t 
there. She made him give her old photographs of himself 
—visions of him in high collars and frock coats, in queer- 
looking Norfolk jackets, in a top hat sitting in a victoria. 
They helped her to make her fancies real. With their aid 
and the aid of his reminiscences she constructed a whole 
life in common with him. “Do you remember, Uncle 
Benny, the time we went to Cowes on your yacht and 
I fell into the sea?” she’d ask. And Chawdron, who 
thoroughly entered into the game, would answer: “Of 
course, I remember. And when we’d fished you out, we 
had to wrap you in hot blankets and give you warm rum 
and milk. And you got quite drunk.” ‘‘ Was I funny when 
I was drunk, Uncle Benny?” And Chawdron would 
rather lamely and ponderously invent a few quaintnesses 
which were then incorporated in the history. So, that on 
a future occasion, the Fairy could begin: “‘Nunky Benny, 
do you remember those ridiculous things I said when you 
made me drunk with rum and hot milk that time I fell 
into the sea at Cowes?” And so on. Chawdron loved the 
game, thought it simply too sweet and whimsical and 
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touching—positively like something out of Barrie or 
A. A. Milne—and was never tired of playing it. As for 
the Fairy—for her it wasn’t a game at all. The not-facts 
had been repeated till they became facts. “‘But come, 
Miss Spindell,” I said to her once, when she’d been 
telling me—me/—about some adventure she’d had with 
Uncle Benny when she was a toddler, “come, come, 
Miss Spindell” (I always called her that, though she 
longed to be my Fairy as well as Chawdron’s and would 
have called me Uncle Ted, if I’d giver her the smallest 
encouragement; but I took a firm line; she was always 
Miss Spindell for me), “come,” I said, ““you seem to 
forget that it’s only just over a year since you saw 
Mr. Chawdron for the first time.” She looked at me quite 
blankly for a moment without saying anything. ‘“‘ You 
can’t seriously expect me to forget too,” I added. Poor 
Fairy! The blankness suddenly gave place to a painful, 
blushing embarrasment. ‘‘Oh, of course,” she began, and 
laughed nervously. “It’s as though I’'d known him for 
ever. My imagination... .” She tailed off into silence, 
and a minute later made an excuse to leave me. I could 
see she was upset, physically upset, as though she’d been 
woken up too suddenly out of a sound sleep, jolted out of 
one world into another moving in a different direction. 
But when I saw her the next day, she seemed to be quite 
herself again. She had suggested herself back into the 
dream world; from the other end of the table, at lunch, 
I heard her talking to an American business acquaint- 
ance of Chawdron’s about the fun she and Uncle Benny 
used to have on his grouse moor in Scotland. But from 
that time forth, I noticed, she never talked to me about 
her apocryphal childhood again. A curious incident; it 
_ made me look at her hypocrisy in another light. It was 
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then I began to realize that the lie in her soul was mainly 
an unconscious lie, the product of pathology and a lack 
of talent. Mainly; but sometimes, on the contrary, the lie 
was only too conscious and deliberate. The most extra- 
ordinary of them was the lie at the bottom of the great 
Affair of the Stigmata.’ 

‘The stigmata?’ I echoed. ‘A pious lie, then.’ 

‘Pious.’ He nodded. ‘That was how she justified it to 
herself. Though, of course, in her eyes, all her lies were 
pious lies. Pious, because they served her purposes and 
she was a saint; her cause was sacred. And afterwards, of 
course, when she’d treated the lies to-her process of 
imaginative disinfection, they ceased to be lies and 
fluttered away as snow-white pious truths. But to start 
with they were undoubtedly pious lies, even for her. The 
Affair of the Stigmata made that quite clear. I caught 
her in the act. It all began with a boil that developed on 
Chawdron’s foot.’ 

‘Curious place to have a boil.’ 

“Not common,’ he agreed. ‘I once had one there 
myself, when I was a boy. Most unpleasant, I can assure 
you. Well, the same thing happened to Chawdron. He 
and I were down at his country place, playing golf and 
in the intervals concocting the Autobiography. We'd 
settle down with brandy and cigars and I’d gently 
question him. Left to himself, he was apt to wander and 
become incoherent and unchronological. I had to canalize 
his narrative, so to speak. Remarkably frank he was. 
I learnt some curious things about the business world, 
I can tell you. Needless to say, they’re not in the Auto- 
biography. Ym reserving them for the Life. Which means, 
alas, that nobody will ever know them. Well, as I say, we 
were down there in the country for a long week-end, 
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Friday to Tuesday. The Fairy had stayed in London. 
Periodically she took her librarianship very seriously and 
protested that she simply had to get on with the catalogue. 
“I have my duties,” she said when Chawdron suggested 
that she should come down to the country with us. “You 
must let me get on with my duties. I don’t think one 
ought to be just frivolous, do you, Uncle Benny? Besides, 
I really love my work.’ God, how she enraged me with 
that whiney-piney talk! But Chawdron, of course, was 
touched and enchanted. ‘‘What an extraordinary little 
person she is!” he said to me as we left the house together. 
Even more extraordinary than you suppose, I thought. 
He went on rhapsodizing as far as Watford. But in a way, 
I could see, when we arrived, in a way he was quite 
pleased she hadn’t come. It was a relief to him to be having 
a little masculine holiday. She had the wit to see that he 
needed these refreshments from time to time. Well, we 
duly played our golf, with the result that, by Sunday 
morning, poor Chawdron’s boil, which had been a neg- 
ligible little spot on the Friday, had swollen up with the 
chafing and the exercise into a massive red hemisphere 
that made walking an agony. Unpleasant, no doubt; but 
nothing, for any ordinary person, to get seriously upset 
about. Chawdron, however, wasn’t an ordinary person 
where boils were concerned. He had a carbuncle-com- 
plex, a boilophobia. Excusably, perhaps; for it seems that 
his brother had died of some awful kind of gangrene that 
had started, to all appearances harmlessley, in a spot on 
his cheek. Chawdron couldn’t develop a pimple without 
imagining that he’d caught his brother’s disease. ‘This 
affair on his foot scared him out of his wits. He saw the 
bone infected, the whole leg rotting away, amputations, 
. death. I offered what comfort and encouragement I could 
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and sent for the local doctor. He came at once and turned 
out to be a young man, very determined and efficient and 
confidence-inspiring. The boil was anaesthetized, lanced, 
cleaned out, tied up. Chawdron was promised there’d 
be no complications. And there weren’t. The thing healed 
up quite normally. Chawdron decided to go back to town 
on the Tuesday, as he’d arranged. “I wouldn’t like to 
disappoint Fairy,” he explained. ‘“‘She’d be so sad, if 
I didn’t come back when I’d promised. Besides, she might 
be nervous. You’ve no idea what an intuition that little 
girl has—almost uncanny, like second sight. She’d guess 
something was wrong and be upset; and.you know how 
bad it is for her to be upset.”’ I did indeed; those mystic 
headaches of hers were the bane of my life. No, no, 
I agreed. She musn’t be upset. So it was decided that the 
Fairy should be kept in blissful ignorance of the boil until 
Chawdron had actually arrived. But the question then 
arose: how should he arrive? We had gone down into the 
country in Chawdron’s Bugatti. He had a weakness for 
speed. But it wasn’t the car for an invalid. It was arranged 
that the chauffeur should drive the Bugatti up to town 
and come back with the Rolls. In the unlikely event of 
his seeing Miss Spindell, he was not to tell her why he 
had been sent to town. Those were his orders. The man 
went and duly returned with the Rolls. Chawdron was 
installed, almost as though he were in an ambulance, and 
we rolled majestically up to London. What a home- 
coming! In anticipation of the sympathy he would get 
from the Fairy, Chawdron began to have a slight relapse 
as we approached the house. ‘‘I feel it throbbing,” he 
assured me; and when he got out of the car, what a limp! 
As though he’d lost a leg at Gallipoli. Really heroic. The 
butler had to support him up to the drawing-room. He 
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was lowered into the sofa. “‘Is Miss Spindell in her room?”’ 
The butler thought so. “‘Then ask her to come down here 
at once.”’ The man went out; Chawdron closed his eyes— 
wearily, like a very sick man. He was preparing to get 
all the sympathy he could and, I could see, luxuriously 
relishing it in advance. “Still throbbing?” I asked, rather 
irreverently. He nodded, without opening his eyes. “Still 
throbbing.” The manner was grave and sepulchral. I had 
to make an effort not to laugh. There was a silence; we 
waited. And then the door opened. The Fairy appeared. 
But a maimed Fairy. One foot in a high-heeled shoe, the 
other in a slipper. Such a limp! “Another leg lost at 
Gallipoli,” thought I. When he heard the door open, 
Chawdron shut his eyes tighter than ever and turned 
his face to the wall, or at any rate the back of the sofa. 
I could see that this rather embarrassed the Fairy. Her 
entrance had been dramatic; she had meant him to see 
her disablement at once; hadn’t counted on finding a 
death-bed scene. She had hastily to improvise another 
piece of stage business, a new set of lines; the scene she 
had prepared wouldn’t do. Which was the more em- 
barrassing for her as I was there, looking on—a very cool 
spectator, as she knew; not in the least a Maggie Spindell 
fan. She hesitated a second near the door, hoping Chaw- 
dron would look round; but he kept his eyes resolutely 
shut and his face averted. He’d evidently decided to play 
the moribund part for all it was worth. So, after one 
rather nervous glance at me, she limped across the room 
to the sofa. ‘‘Uncle Benny!” He gave a great start, as 
though he hadn’t known she was there. “Is that you, 
Fairy?” This was pianissimo, con espressione. ‘Then, molto 
agitato from the Fairy: ‘‘What is it, Nunky Benny? What 

is it? Oh, tell me.’’ She was close enough now to lay a 
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hand on his shoulder. “‘Tell me.” He turned his face 
towards her—the tenderly transfigured burglar. His heart 
overflowed—“ Fairy!’’—a slop of hog-wash. “But what’s 
the matter, Nunky Benny.” “‘ Nothing, Fairy.”’ The tone 
implied that it was a heroic understatement in the manner 
of Sir Philip Sidney. ‘“‘Only my foot.” “Your foot!” The 
fairy registered such astonishment that we both fairly 
jumped. ‘‘Something wrong with your foot?” “Yes, why 
not??? Chawdron was rather annoyed; he wasn’t getting 
the kind of sympathy he’d looked forward to. She turned 
to me. “But when did it happen, Mr. Tilney?” I was 
breezy. ‘‘ A nasty boil,” I explained. ‘‘Walking round the 
course did it no good. It had to be lanced on Sunday.” 
‘At about half-past eleven on Sunday morning?” “Yes, 
I suppose it was about half-past eleven,” I said, thinking 
the question was an odd one. “It was just half-past eleven 
when this happened,” she said dramatically, pointing to 
her slippered foot. ‘““What’s ¢his?”? asked Chawdron 
crossly. He was thoroughly annoyed at being swindled 
out of sympathy. I took pity on the Fairy; things seemed 
to be going badly for her. I could see that she had pre- 
pared a coup and that it hadn’t come off. “‘ Miss Spindell 
also seems to have hurt her foot,” I explained. “You 
didn’t see how she limped.” ‘‘How did you hurt it?”’ 
asked Chawdron. He was still very grumpy. “I was sitting 
quietly in the library, working at the catalogue,’ she 
began, and I guessed, by the way the phrases came rolling 
out, that she was at last being able to make use of the 
material she had prepared, “when suddenly, almost 
exactly at half-past eleven (I remember looking at the 
clock), I felt a terrible pain in my foot. As though some- 
one were driving a sharp, sharp knife into it. It was so 
intense, that I nearly fainted.” She paused for a moment, 
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expecting appropriate comment. But Chawdron wouldn’t 
make it. So I put in a polite ““Dear me, most extra- 
ordinary,’ with which she had to be content. ‘“‘When 
I got up,” she continued, “I could hardly stand, my foot 
hurt me so; and I’ve been limping ever since. And the 
most extraordinary thing is that there’s a red mark on 
my foot, like a scar.”” Another expectant pause. But still 
no word from Chawdron. He sat there with his mouth 
tight shut and the lines that divided his cheeks from that 
wide simian upper lip of his were as though engraved in 
stone. The Fairy looked at him and saw that she had 
taken hopelessly the wrong line. Was it too late to remedy 
the mistake? She put the new plan of campaign into 
immediate execution. ‘‘But you poor Nunky Benny!” 
she began in the sort of tone in which you’d talk to a 
sick dog. ‘How selfish of me to talk about my ailments, 
when you’re lying there with your poor foot bandaged 
up!” The dog began to wag his tail at once. The beatific 
look returned to his face. He took her hand. I couldn’t 
stand it. “‘I think I’d better be going,” I said; and 
I went.’ 

‘But the foot?’ I asked. ‘The stabbing pain at exactly 
half-past eleven?’ 

‘You may well ask. As Chawdron himself remarked, 
when next I saw him, “There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your phi- 
losophy”’.’ Tilney laughed. ‘The Fairy had triumphed. 
After he’d had his dose of mother love and Christian 
charity and kittenish sympathy, he’d been ready, I sup- 
pose, to listen to her story. The stabbing pain at eleven- 
thirty, the red scar. Strange, mysterious, unaccountable. 
He discussed it all with me, very gravely and judiciously. 

We talked of spiritualism and telepathy. We distinguished 
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carefully between the miraculous and the super-normal. 
“As you know,” he told me, “I’ve been a good Presby- 
terian all my life and as such have been inclined to 
dismiss as mere fabrications all the stories of the Romish 
saints. I never believed in the story of St. Francis’s 
stigmata, for example. But now I accept it!”” Solemn and 
tremendous pause. ‘‘ Now I know it’s true.” I just bowed 
my head in silence. But the next time I saw McCrae, the 
chauffeur, I asked a few questions. Yes, he fad seen 
Miss Spindell that day he drove the Bugatti up to London 
and came back with the Rolls. He’d gone into the 
secretaries’ office to see if there were any letters to take 
down for Mr. Chawdron, and Miss Spindell had run into 
him as he came out. She’d asked him what he was doing 
in London and he hadn’t been able to think of anything 
to answer, in spite of Mr. Chawdron’s orders, except the 
truth. It had been on his conscience ever since; he hoped 
it hadn’t done any harm. ‘‘On the contrary,” I assured 
him, and that I certainly wouldn’t tell Mr. Chawdron. 
Which I never did. I thought. . . . But good heavens!” 
he interrupted himself, ‘what’s this?’ It was Hawtrey 
who had come in to lay the table for lunch. She ignored 
us, actively. It was not only as though we didn’t exist; 
it was as though we also had no right to exist. Tilney 
took out his watch. ‘Twenty past one. God almighty! 
Do you mean to say I’ve been talking here the whole 
morning since breakfast?’ 

‘So it appears,’ I answered. 

He groaned. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘you see what it is to 
have a gift of the gab. A whole precious morning utterly 
wasted.’ 

‘Not for me,’ I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Perhaps not. But then for 
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you the story was new and curious. Whereas, for me, it’s 
known, it’s stale.’ 

‘But, for Shakespeare, so was the story of Othello, even 
before he started to write it.’ 

‘Yes, but he wrote, he didn’t talk. There was something 
to show for the time he’d spent. His Othello didn’t just 
disappear into thin air, like my poor Chawdron.’ He 
sighed and was silent. Stone-faced and grim, Hawtrey 
went rustling starchily round the table; there was a 
clinking of steel and silver as she laid the places. I waited 
till she had left the room before I spoke again. When one’s 
servants are more respectable than one is oneself (and 
nowadays they generally are), one cannot be too careful. 

‘And how did it end?’ I asked. 

‘How did it end?’ he repeated in a voice that had 
suddenly gone flat and dull; he was bored with his story, 
wanted to think of something else. ‘It ended, so far as 
I was concerned, with my finishing the Autobiography 
and getting tired of its subject. I gradually faded out of 
Chawdron’s existence. Like the Cheshire Cat.’ 

‘And the Fairy?’ 

‘Faded out of life about a year after the Affair of the 
Stigmata. She retired to her mystic death-bed once too 
often. Her pretending came true at last; it was always 
the risk with her. She really did die.’ 

The door opened; Hawtrey re-entered the room, carry- 
ing a dish. 

‘And Chawdron, I suppose, was inconsolable?’ Incon- 
solability is, happily, a respectable subject. 

Tilney nodded. ‘Took to spiritualism, of course. 
Nemesis again.’ 

Hawtrey raised the lid of the dish; a smell of fried soles 
escaped into the air. ‘Luncheon is served,’ she said with 
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what seemed to me an ill-concealed contempt and dis- 
approval. 

‘Luncheon is served,’ Tilney echoed, moving towards 
his place. He sat down and opened his napkin. ‘One 
meal after another, punctually, day after day, day after 
day. Such is life. Which would be tolerable enough if 
something ever got done between meals. But in my case 
nothing does. Meal after meal, and between meals a 
vacuum, a kind of- > Hawtrey, who had been offering 
him the sauce tartare for the past several seconds, here gave 
him the discreetest nudge. Tilney turned his head. ‘Ah, 
thank you,’ he said, and helped himself. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: 
THE MORALIST 


A literary critic who combines knowledge and under- 
standing of the tradition with sympathy for the experi- 
mental recently declared D. H. Lawrence to have much 
in common with Carlyle. But Carlyle is at present out 
of fashion, while Mr. Lawrence is all the rage with just 
the kind of people he attacks in his novels. Mr. Lawrence, 
the same critic said, will suffer a similar eclipse in the 
future, and there will be a generation which ‘can’t read’ 
Lawrence, just as now there is a generation which ‘can’t 
read’ Carlyle. If that is true, there must be some quality 
or some moral in Mr. Lawrence’s work peculiarly ex- 
pressive of our civilization at the present time. It is the 
purpose of this essay to find that moral. 

To most people Mr. Lawrence is a prose-writer first 
and a poet afterwards. To the general public he is the 
author of a number of novels, most of them improper 
and one unobtainable; the writer of a number of poems 
seized by the Post Office in the spring of 1929; the painter 
of a number of pictures tactfully advertised by prosecu- 
tion a little later in the same year. To readers of the 
Beaverbrook press he is the arch-composer of cloacal 
literature (see Mr. James Douglas passem). In each case 
the novels, I think, come first; rightly, because it is as a 
writer of narrative and descriptive prose that Mr. Law- 
rence will be remembered, even after the eclipse. 

Mr. Lawrence’s first novel (and first published book), 
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The White Peacock, appeared in 1911. It is the story of a 
young farmer who, refused by a clever ‘spiritual’ woman, 
marries a barmaid and drinks himself rotten. The follow- 
ing year came The Trespasser. Here the man is a musician 
who thinks to find in a mistress an escape from his mean 
suburban life; the woman (another deep, ‘interesting’ 
creature) accepts him, but reluctantly and even with 
distaste: a conviction that he has failed as a lover drives 
him to suicide. The year 1913 gave us Sons and Lovers; 
the childhood and youth of a miner’s son, his first un- 
satisfactory love-affair with a girl who dreads physical 
intercourse, a second with a sensual woman who tries to 
engulf his personality, and the death of the mother on 
whom his life has been pivoted. The spiritual woman is 
the recurring decimal point in his work, for in the later 
books, though the spiritual diminishes, it is still there. 
She is the serpent in Lawrence’s sexual Eden; luring 
others to destruction, she is herself her own Hell. And 
gradually we perceive that, so far as his women are con- 
cerned, only ‘the lost’ can be saved. The heroine of The 
Lost Girl (1920) endures a middle-class girlhood impec- 
cable, save for a short interval as a nurse when, suddenly 
grown strapping and a little vulgar, she indulges in many 
a scuffle with amorous doctors. ‘Sometimes her blood 
really came up in the fight, and she felt as if, with her 
hands, she could tear any man, any male creature, limb 
from limb. A super-human, voltaic force filled her. For 
a moment she surged in massive, inhuman, female 
strength. The men always wilted.’ Then she falls in love 
with an Italian circus performer and goes to live with 
him in a cranny of the Apennines, where she is indeed 
‘lost’. Of the three women beatified in the volume The 
Ladybird (1923), the first becomes tne mistress of a dark 
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little Count whom she may never see again, but who 
promises her a share of his throne in Hades, and in the 
meantime confers on her a misleading appearance of 
virginity: the second renounces the dubious indepen- 
dence of poultry-farming to sink her consciousness in life 
with a self-willed boy: the third commits herself to honour- 
ing and obeying a lover who does not want and does not 
offer love. The scintillating widow, whose part in the 
establishment of a new religion in Mexico is the subject 
of The Plumed Serpent (1926), ends by marrying an Indian, 
with whom she lives in ‘a mindless communion of the 
blood’. And in The Woman who Rode Away (1928) out it 
comes again: “the one enduring thing a woman can have, 
the intangible soft flood of contentment that carries her 
along at the side of the man she is married to. It is her 
perfection and her highest attainment’. 

Sex and the achievement of a just balance between 
man’s physical domination and woman’s physical mutiny, 
the arrival at a stage, beyond ‘the emotional, loving 
plane’, where the ultimate union is ‘like a star balanced 
with another star’—this is the central problem of Mr. 
Lawrence’s prose fiction. One or two minor themes recur. 
The story of The White Peacock is told by the farmer’s 
friend; a bookish young man whose slight physique con- 
trasts with the ‘white fruitfulness’ of the other. The 
friendship between the two suitors of Women in Love (1921) 
supplies the same physical contrast, and is marked, too, 
by the same physical love (though M. Gide would not 
think much of this). Sometimes a character’s career is 
followed in a second novel, Ursula of The Rainbow (1915) 
is Ursula of Women in Love. Sometimes characters re- 
appear under different names: George and Emily of The 
_ White Peacock are easily recognized in Edgar and Miriam 
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of Sons and Lovers. The recurrence of motives and char- 
acters suggests an unusually personal interest on the part 
of the writer in the people of his books; I do not think it 
is necessary to lower the voice in saying that Mr. Law- 
rence’s interest is the interest of aman who has known the 
men and women of whom he writes. Autobiographical 
incidents are obvious in the early novels; in The White 
Peacock, with its rural landscapes and its pictures of exile 
in a London suburb, shadowed by the Crystal Palace 
‘pricking up its two round towers like pillars of anxious 
misery’; in Sons and Lovers with its superb descriptions of 
a mining village. But in the later novels autobiography 
is displaced by dogma, though Mr. Lawrence is still, of 
course, drawing on his personal experience. He has set 
the burden of recollection down on paper. Having fought 
through to certain convictions he is free to give them 
expression; and so we come to the mystical doctrines of 
The Plumed Serpent—its sexual symbolism, its rejection of 
the ‘spiritual’ founder of Christianity, and its return to 
an older, physical race of gods, bringing with them the 
male strength of the sun and the female strength of the 
earth. It is Mr. Lawrence’s single way to Salvation. ‘Man 
is a mistake, he must go,’ he makes a character say in 
Women in Love; but apparently there is a chance of man’s 
being allowed to stay if he returns to his true sensuality, 
‘the dark involuntary being’. Lacking this, civilization 
is heading for self-destruction. 

We have, then, a prose writer who attaches an enor- 
mous importance to the sensual life; whose novels contain 
a considerable proportion of autobiography; who hates 
with a hatred which is both moral and physical the self- 
conscious, a sensual civilization of the twentieth century. 
A prose writer, too, whose descriptive prose is often better 
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than that of any living English writer, with a genius for 
seizing the significant essences of some careless scene. A 
prose writer whose anger, even though it is not always 
reasonable, is often magnificent. Not wholly the Carlyle, 
perhaps; but in many ways the Jeremiah of our day. 
Poetry is nowadays a more intimate medium than prose. 
People of blameless character consider it respectable to 
write amorous verse, while they would shrink from the 
indecency of amorous prose. Mr. Lawrence himself is, 
on the whole, franker in verse; and his last verses were 
franker than the first. ‘A young man,’ he said in the 
‘Note’ to his Collected Poems (1928, 2 vols. ),‘is afraid of 
his demon, and puts his hand over the demon’s mouth 
sometimes and speaks for him. And the things the young 
man says are very rarely poetry.’ Later on the demon 
was released. ‘I have tried to let the demon say his say, 
and to remove the passages where the young man in- 
truded. So that, in the first volume, many poems are 
changed, some entirely rewritten, recast. But usally this 
is only because the poem started out to be something 
which it didn’t quite achieve, because the young man 
interfered with his demon.’ With Lawrence it really was 
a demon, not an itch. The interesting thing is his explicit 
statement that his poems make up ‘a biography of an 
emotional and inner life’. For this reason he has arranged 
them as far as possible in chronological order. ‘The 
poems to Miriam, and to my Mother, and to Helen, and 
to the other woman, the woman of Kisses in the Train, 
and Hands of the Betrothed, they need the order of time, 
as that is the order of experience. So, perhaps, do the 
subjective poems like Virgin Youth.’ He goes on to inform 
his readers that at the age of twenty-three he left Notting- 
hamshire to teach in a new school on the fringe of South 
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London (‘then the poems to Helen begin, and the school 
poems, and London’); that the death of his mother ‘with 
the long haunting of death in life’ is the crisis of Volume I; 
that in 1912 he left England for the first time, and in the 
same year began the cycle Look! We Have Come Through! 
(published in 1917), which opens with ‘Bei Hennef’, 
written by a river in the Rhineland, and ends with ‘Frost 
Flowers’, written in Cornwall at the end of the bitter winter 
of 1916-17. ‘It seems to me,’ he adds, ‘that no poetry, not 
even the best, should be judged as if it existed in the 
absolute, in the vacuum of the absolute. . . . If we knew 
a little more of Shakespeare’s self and circumstances, how 
much more complete the Sonnets would be to us, how 
their strange, torn edges would be softened and merged 
into a whole body! So one would like to ask the reader 
of Look! We Have Come Through! to fill in the background 
of the poems, as far as possible, with the place, the time, 
the circumstances.’ 

I have stressed the autobiographical element in the 
novels; it needs no stressing in the poems. What is note- 
worthy is the appearance in the poems of the incidents 
and the characters of the novels. Instances of the repeated 
motive are numerous; a large group of poems, for in- 
stance, have as their subject the death of the mother 
which is the catastrophe of Sons and Lovers. In twenty 
years he had grown more extravagantly insistent on the 
physical substance; more indifferent to the ‘insolent soul’, 
more strongly bound to the common life of earth and air. 
Those who care to compare the two versions of Virgin 
Youth will see he became, too, less respectful to the 
memory of Mrs. Grundy. There is a poem called in 
Amores (1916) ‘A Spiritual Woman’. When it reappears 
in the ‘Collected’ edition it has been rechristened “These 
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Clever Women’. The title itself is instructive; for as time 
passed, Lawrence’s distrust of the intellectual became as 
instinctive as his distrust of the ‘spiritual’. Both militate 
against his physical religion; both, the reader will be 
relieved to hear, may be conquered by ‘the great dark 
knowledge you can’t have in your head’. This is the last 
verse of ‘A Spiritual Woman’: 


Now stop carping at me—But God, how I hate you! 
Do you fear I shall swindle you? 
Do you think that if you take me that that will abate 
you 
Somehow?—so sad, so intrinsic, so spiritual, yet so 
cautious, you 
Must have me all in your will and your knowledge, and I 
In knowledge must mate you. 


This is the last verse of “These Clever Women’: 


Now stop carping at me! Do you want me to hate you? 
Am I a kaleidoscope 

For you to shake and shake, and it won’t come right? 

Am I doomed in a long coition of words to mate you? 
Unsatisfied! Is there no hope 

Between your thighs, far, far from your peering sight? 


Lawrence, one sees, had begun to call a thigh a thigh. 
Sometimes the plain speaking which is his retort to 
intellectual finesse swells to brutality; Mr. Lawrence 
grows angrier as he grows older. And his hatred increases 
of 
The female whose venom can more than kill, can numb 
and then nullify, 


as his physical religion becomes stronger, he rejects the 
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language of conventional religion; the ‘God-fire of pas- 
sion’ becomes in a subsequent draft the ‘womb of passion’; 
the deity frequently hands over his omnipotence to * Life’; 
the statement of ‘ Michelangelo’: 


God shook thy roundness in His finger’s cup 
wavers into the question: 
Who shook thy roundness in his finger’s cup? 


Finally, then, a comparison of his first and second 
versions is of more interest to the biographer than to the 
student of technique. A man who puts-so much of his 
own person into his writing does not calculate the effects 
of a nice juggling with words. When Lawrence re-wrote 
a poem, he simply added a page to his autobiography. 
Apart from their intrinsic value (which, as I have said 
before, I think is less than the intrinsic value of the 
prose), the poems thus perform an important function. 
They interpret the obscurities of the novels; their frank 
self-revelation strengthens the implications and dispels 
the uncertainties of the prose. Novelists often super- 
impose a little decorative poetry on the fabric of their 
work; Lawrence’s poetry, standing out definitely against 
the background of his novels, gives rather the clue to 
their intricate pattern. It is not a decoration, but a 
document. 

The poems may be divided roughly into four sections. 
There are the Rhyming Poems which, taken from Love 
Poems and Others (1913), Amores (1916), New Poems (1918), 
and Bay (1919), make up the first volume of the Collected 
Poems and cover much the same ground as the first three 
novels, The White Peacock, The Trespasser, and Sons and 
Lovers. ‘These comprise poems in praise of the countryside, 
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love poems, poems to his mother, dialect poems, war 
poems, and a few poems about school and London. Next 
there is the cycle Look! We Have Come Through! (1917), 
a collection of subjective poems ‘intended as an essential 
story, or history, or confession, unfolding one from the 
other in organic development, the whole revealing the 
intrinsic experience of a man during the crisis of man- 
hood, when he married and comes into himself’. Mr. 
Lawrence, with his customary candour, supplies the 
argument. “After much struggling and loss in love and 
in the world of man, the protagonist throws in his lot 
with a woman who is already married. Together they go 
into another country, she perforce leaving her children 
behind. The conflict of love and hate goes on between 
the man and the woman, and between these two and 
the world around them, till it reaches some sort of con- 
clusion.’ Thirdly, there is the collection called Birds, 
Beasts, and Flowers (1923), in which, as in the later novels, 
autobiography gives way to dogma. These poems, de- 
scriptive and rhetorical pieces mainly about trees and 
their fruits, about animals and birds and reptiles, are 
only superficially objective; Mr. Lawrence finds indeed 
tongues in trees, takes the tortoise as the text of a sermon 
on sex, and sees in the over-ripe fig the symbol of the 
Modern Woman. Finally, we have Pansies (1929), so 
called ‘because they are rather ‘‘ Pensées” than anything 
else’—‘ merely the breath of the moment, and one eternal 
moment easily contradicting the next eternal moment’. 
‘It has always seemed to me,’ says Mr. Lawrence in his 
foreword, ‘that a real thought, a single thought, not an 
argument, can only exist easily if verse or in some poetic 
form. There is a didactic element about prose thoughts 
which makes them repellent, slightly bullying.’ And so 
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we come to the most personal expression of all; not 
autobiography, not the orderly chronicle of an inner life, 
nor yet the outpourings of inner conviction, but the naked 
flame of a man’s mind, flickering or blazing, restless, 
destructive; the fleeting moment, and still, as Mr. Law- 
rence says, eternal. 

I have said that the sexual problem is the central theme 
of Mr. Lawrence’s prose fiction; I need not say that the 
poetry moves on the same axis. What solution, then, 
emerges from this mixture of autobiography and doctrine? 

I hope I have made it clear that the ‘spiritual’ woman, 
with ideas about. ‘animal’ man, plays as large and 
malevolent a part in the poetry as she does in the prose. A 
feeling of frustration pervades the Rhyming Poems. Woman 
is dominant throughout the volume, whether she be 
Miriam, ‘opaque and null in the flesh,’ or Helen, ‘stack of 
white lilies, all white and golden,’ or ‘the other woman’: 


Hungry for love, yet if I lay my hand in her breast 
She puts me away, like a saleswoman whose mart is 
Endangered by the pilferer on his quest, 


or even the beloved mother, whose death left her son 
‘silence-haunted’: 


Not even palish smoke like the rest of the throng. 
Less than the wind that runs to the flamy call! 


Woman must always either repulse or engulf. By her 
reluctance she humiliates man’s physical pride; she shames 
him by offering ‘a better thing’; or else her love envelopes 
him and will not let him be, even after death. Man is 
perpetually diminished by conflict with the race of 
women; but when he must fight it out with a single 
woman, then comes the test. In Look! We Have Come 
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Through! the field has narrowed down to an inter-sexual 
duel without seconds. And now we see that, to Lawrence, 
for the perfect balancing of the sexes love offered and 
accepted is not enough. For love, the love of masculine 
domination or feminine triumph, the love of male victory 
and female submission, means a dimunition of freedom, 
and thence proceeds hatred: 


Since you are confined in the orbit of me 
do you not loathe the confinement? 

Is not even the beauty and peace of an orbit 
an intolerable prison to you, 

as it is to everybody? 


Marriage, one begins to fear, must lead, if not to the 
divorce courts, then certainly to the condemned cell. 
And yet there is a remedy. There is a stage where the 
self dies and is born again. Beyond abandonment to the 
sexual ecstasy lies fulfilment; and in fulfilment the self is 
extinguished, yet, perishing, recognizes the co-existence 
of the other being, the woman. And by knowledge of the 
other being the self is kindled to new life; and the self 
and the not-self, the man and the woman, exist in equi- 
librium, but separate. There is then no question of 
abnegation and the loss of individual freedom. 


Then, we shall be two and distinct, we shall have each 
our separate being. 

And that will be pure existence, pure liberty. 

Till then, we are confused, a mixture, unresolved, un- 
extricated one from the other. 

It is in pure, unutterable resolvedness, distinction of 
being, that one is free. 

Not in mixing, merging, not in similarity. 
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having no adherence, no adhesion anywhere, 

one clear, burnished, isolated being, unique, 

and she also, pure, isolated, complete, 

two of us, unutterably distinguished, and in unutter- 
able conjunction.— 


it is necessary to plunge ‘over the brink’, to ‘surpass 
oneself’, to put away the consciousness of the head and 
put on the rapture of the flesh. 


It is the major part of being, this having surpassed 
oneself, this having touched the edge of the beyond, 
and perished, yet not perished. 


Lawrence had found his Athanasian Creed. 


The question of the Two-in-One and One-in-Two per- 
sistently occupied his mind. In Birds, Beasts, and Flowers, 
as I have said, there is an appearance of objectivity, but 
a little examination shows that these zoological and 
botanical themes are the occasion for the enunciation of 
an intensely personal creed. He does not shrink from 
owning kinship with the tortoise. A sequence of poems 
traces the emotional career of this reptile from infancy to 
the adolescence which 


. . . saw him crucified into sex, 
Doomed, in-the long crucifixion of desire, to seek his 
consummation beyond himself 


and to the end of the search: 


Torn, to become whole again, after long seeking for 
what is lost, 
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The same cry from the tortoise as from Christ, the 
Osiris-cry of abandonment, 

That which is whole torn asunder, 

That which is in part, finding its whole again through- 
out the universe. 


But, as this ingenuous avowal of the Brotherhood of man 
and tortoise shows, there has been a move in this volume 
away from the autobiographical and towards the dog- 
matic; and the problem too has changed from particular 
to general. It is no longer a question of establishing har- 
monious relations between a single man and a single 
woman. Lawrence was concerned now with all men and 
all women, and with the social fabric which they have 
created. 
There is only one evil, to deny life. 


He points to the unquenchable life of the almond tree: 


A naked tree of blossom, like a bridegroom bathing in 
dew, divested of cover, 

Frail, naked, utterly uncovered 

To the green night-baying of the dog-star, Etna’s snow- 
edged wind 

And January’s loud-seeming sun. 


or cries out upon the ‘gap in the world’ when a mountain 
lion is trapped: 


So, she will never leap up that way again, with the 
yellow flash of a mountain lion’s long shoot, 

And her bright striped frost-face will never watch any 
more, out of the shadow of the cave in the blood- 
orange rock, 

Above the trees of the Lobo dark valley-mouth. 
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Like Swift, Lawrence in these poems (some of them 
among the best free verse the twentieth century has yet 
produced) turns savagely away from the race of civilized 
man. As for the women, 


Honey-white figs of the north, black figs with scarlet 
inside, of the south. 

Ripe figs won’t keep, won’t keep in any clime. 

What then, when women the world over have all 
bursten into self-assertion? 

And bursten figs won’t keep? 


And, disgusted with democracy and theories of human 
equality, he exclaims: : 


I long to be a bolshevist 
And set the stinking rubbish-heap of this foul world 
Afire at a myriad scarlet points, 
A bolshevist, a salvia-face 
~ To lick the world with flame that licks it clean. 
I long to see its chock-full crowdedness 
And glutted squirming populousness on fire 
Like a field of filthy weeds 
Burnt back to ash, 
And then to see the new, real souls sprout up. 


But not’a trace of foul equality, 
Nor sound of still more foul human perfection. 


Life, then, must not be denied, but the half-line of self- 
consciousness, the ‘pretensions of the Spirit’, must be 
swept away. And so we come back to sex. Pansies showed 
him reconciling his conviction that sex is ‘a state of 
grace’ with his abhorrence of the loose sexual life. In a 
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“mind-perverted, will-perverted, ego-perverted’ age, we 
have sex in the mind, he declared, but none in the body. 


Sex isn’t sin, ah no! sex isn’t sin, 
nor is it dirty, not until the dirty mind pokes in. 


Sin is the prostitution of the body by the mind and 


.... the mental poetry 
of deliberate love-making, 
while 
To proceed from mental intimacy 
to physical is just messy. 


For the disease of mental consciousness the only remedy 
is ‘the resurrection of the flesh’. There is a deeper know- 
ledge than the knowledge of the mind. There is, in 
Lawrence’s metaphysic, a mindless flow of life between 
the soul of man and the sun, source of all vitality: 


Out of the soul’s middle to the middle-most sun, way- 
off, or in every atom. 


Sex is a part of this universal flow; and in disturbing the 
sexual rhythm we are disturbing the universal rhythm. 
A state of grace is not lightly to be trifled with. 

A man whose mind is constantly occupied with the 
question of sex may be a scientist; he may be a porno- 
grapher; he may be a moralist. I do not detect any trace 
of the scientist in Mr. Lawrence’s gospel of copulation. 
Pornography, which is the lechery of the mind, is obvi- 
ously not the vice of the new fleshly school; I should not 
think it necessary to emphasize this were there not so 
many critics of Lawrence who do not read him. Mr. 
Lawrence writes about sex because he sees in its right 
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employment the salvation of mankind. Love he rejects 
ultimately, since love is rooted in the mental conscious- 
ness. But simple sex is ‘the flow of your life’, ‘your 
moving self’. We must recover the ‘simplicity of desire’ 
if we are to come out of the shadow of the mind which 
stands between us and the sun. Sex can restore us to our 
part in the universal flow; his creed asks that it shall be 
freed from mental interference and allowed to return to 
its natural state of grace. Surely it is the voice of the 
moralist we hear? 

‘Born free, everywhere in chains’—Lawrence is no 
kindly liberator of natural-man; rather a Savonarola who 
would throw on the bonfire, not only spiritual trinkets 
and mental gewgaws, but a great many protesting per- 
sons as well. There is a good deal of sadism in his doctrine; 
and there is, too, the inability of his type of genius to 
compromise. It is back to the primitive or nothing for 
him, One sometimes feels that the sublime unself-con- 
sciousness of the amoeba is his ideal. In any case he 
insists On a retrogressive movement. We have lost our 
sensuality; then we must go back and look for it. It is 
not a question here of destroying an outworn fabric in 
order to build better; he plans no tenth Troy, but 
searches for the foundations of the first settlement in the 
hope of re-erecting that neolithic structure. He thus joins 
his name to the catalogue of reactionary moralists, who 
put their faith in the original goodness of man and not 
in his perfectibility. But to Lawrence man’s original 
goodness resides peculiarly in his sex; it is not surprising 
that the sun has to be called in as cosmic aphrodisiac. 

Yet in the Eden thus re-created there is no Abbey of 
Theleme. ‘Fais ce que voudras,’ said Rabelais; Lawrence 
would hand over to the tryanny of ‘the dark involuntary 
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being’. And here is the inconsistency. With all his talk 
of the sensual life he is delivering himself of an intellectual 
doctrine. We are consciously to become unconscious. We 
are to obey the bidding of a theorizing mind which 
expounds a supposedly instinctive manner of life. We 
are, in fact, to anticipate the return to a purely hypo- 
thetical state of grace. Let it pass that the determination 
to be mindless controverts the whole movement of human 
life. Let it pass that only a dissatisfied mind would have 
conceived just such an idea of the supremacy of the body. 
(Lawrence barely restrains his happy tears as he writes 
of a really good body.) We still have not got over the 
difficulty of final agreement. 

I said at the beginning of this essay that his work was 
all the rage with the very people he attacked in his novels 
(and his poems). Presumably he came into the world to 
save sinners; otherwise there would be a pretty irony in 
the fact that his work appeals most to the class of men 
and women he most hates and despises. For certainly no 
simple, unself-conscious person, living a life of pure sensu- 
ality, would understand what Mr. Lawrence was driving 
at with his Duality and his Universal Flow and his 
‘orgasm of coition with the godhead of energy’. The 
interesting thing is to see what the analytical-minded 
self-conscious person finds in his writing. 

In a sophisticated age the simple life often becomes a 
fashionable pastime; a Marie Antoinette plays at being 
a shepherdess. Similarly while industrial civilization lures 
us farther and farther away from the life of the senses, it 
becomes correspondingly modish to bewail the loss; but, 
like Hermione in Women in Love, the complainants want 
passion, and the instincts function only through the head, 


in the consciousness. Still the cry goes up from the daily 
D 
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press; bishops lament the lack of womanly women, and 
call sternly for manly men. Lawrence, too, detested 


flat-chested, crop-headed, chemicalized women, of in- 
determinate sex, 

and wimbly-wambly young men, of sex still more in- 
determinate. 


Ever and anon, indeed, he spoke with the voice of the 
daily press; but the words were the words of Lawrence. 
And people who would scorn to take their views from 
the daily press take them from him. They are the same 
views; but no matter. 

His importance, fortunately, does. not rest on his 
opinion of the ‘modern woman’. He is a great descriptive 
writer in both prose and poetry; and while, just as 
Carlyle’s teaching has lost its glitter, Mr. Lawrence’s 
moral effulgence may be eclipsed, his rhetorical poetry 
will, I think, be read long after the sexual Snark has 
turned out to be a Boojum after all. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 


There are men and women born into this world to do its 
work and win its prizes; others, simply to look on and see 
what happens. These two kinds of people should be kept 
apart, for they are apt to feel ashamed when they meet 
each other. 


We are the children of our age, but children who can 
never know their mother. 


How furious it makes people to tell them of the things 
which belong to their peace! 


It is just as well to be a little giddy-pated, if we are to 
feel at home on this turning earth. 


My festival is a festival of imagination on the way to 
the palace. 


How many of our daydreams would darken into night- 
mares, if there seemed any danger of their coming true! 


It is through the cracks in our brains that happiness 
creeps in. 


If with an excess of interest you pry into the lives of 
other people, what you will probably find is that you 
have to pay their debts. 


If we disregard what the world says of someone, we 
shall almost certainly live to repent it. 
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Little superstitions are the spiders of the mind; we 
must keep brushing them away, or they will choke it 
with their dusky webs. 


It is the wretchedness of being rich that you have to 
live with rich people. 


‘On the hill at Bomma, at the mouth of the Congo 
River,’ Frazer tells us, in a phrase which seems to solve all 
the problems, ‘dwells Namvulu Vulu, king of the rain 
and storm.’ 


Sound is more than sense. 


Since few things—as we know—more annoy other 
people, why do we delight in crabbing their friends? 


People before the public live an imagined life in the 
thought of others, and flourish or feel faint as this self 
outside themselves grows bright or dwindles in that 
mirror. 


Uncultivated minds are not full of wild flowers, like 
uncultivated fields. Villainous weeds grow in them and 
they are the haunt of toads. 


It seemed so simple when one was young, and new 
ideas were mentioned, not to grow red in the face and 
gobble! 


The notion of making money by popular work, and 
then retiring to do good work on the proceeds, is the most 
familiar of the Devil’s traps for artists. 

Such retirements do not take place; tigers never return 
to a vegetable diet after they have tasted blood. 
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The test of a vocation is the love of the drudgery it 
involves. 


The great art of writing is the art of making people real 
to themselves with words. 


It is a great mistake to talk to one set of people about 
another set they do not know. We should return from our 
excursions as silent as cats when they come home in the 
morning. 


Nothing in this world is perfect, and in spite of the 
noise they make and their big incomes, the complacency 
of our full-blown writers is not untroubled at odd mo- 
ments, I am told, by the thought of the little group, just 
around the corner, of unimpressed, jeering, superior 
people. 


Solvency is entirely a matter of temperament and not 
of income. 
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NEW NOVELS 


It is always dangerous to relate the artist and his en- 
vironment; but IJ am sure that every reader of Italo 
Svevo will understand him the better for having been 
obliged to spend a few days in Trieste. I say ‘obliged’ 
because it is certain that no traveller of his own accord 
would spend half an hour in that dreary little sea-port 
town, which is provincial and inaccessible without enjoy- 
ing any of the charms of remoteness. Comparatively, 
I suppose, it is a small place; though, however hard one 
walks and in whatever direction, it proves almost im- 
possible to escape from its dockyards and hilly streets, 
its suburbs and gardened villas. So the traveller is driven 
back into a water-side café, where he sits trying to spell 
out a local newspaper, the bitter north wind, for which 
Trieste is famous, whistling meanwhile along the water- 
front, whirling up hurricanes of grit and rubbish, oc- 
casional passers-by, sunk in their fur-collared overcoats, 
shuddering purposefully past the window-pane. .. . 
There are some travellers, of course, upon whom such 
localities continue to exercise their spell when impressions, 
at the moment,more pleasurable and destined apparently 
to be more lasting, have disappeared, leaving behind no 
trace. I remember wondering what life could be at 
Trieste—what its colour, what its texture, what its move- 
ment—just as I have never ceased to wonder what life 
could be at Castrogiovanni, that bleak hill-town which 
surveys Sicily’s mountainous core, where the cult of the 
Black Demeter was originally celebrated, where there is 
but a single café, a noisome crevice in the wall containing 
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a narrow zinc-topped counter and a family of broken- 
down rush-bottomed chairs, where the men and women 
go dressed in rusty black and the women are hooded in 
black shawls. . . . Perhaps there is some novel already in 
existence which could unfold for me the secrets of 
empty, wind-bitten Castrogiovanni; the truth, I am 
afraid, might tend either to be melodramatic or else 
excessively terre-d-terre; or, I dare say, both. On the 
whole, I am glad to remain in ignorance and prefer 
Italo Svevo’s account of middle-class life at Trieste. 

Here it was that Italo Svevo (otherwise Ettore Schmitz) 
was born; here, in 1928, he died. And here he met James 
Joyce, then a poverty-stricken teacher of English, from 
whom Svevo got some badly needed encouragement. 
Svevo was a business man, occupied, if not engrossed, by 
a large and successful organization which sold a kind of 
paint used in caulking the hulls of ships. He had visited 
other cities of Europe and had made several journeys to 
London; but Trieste remained his home. Thus, his novels 
and stories seem to me essentially works which have been 
produced away from literary coteries, under the pressure 
of a certain amount of physical and spiritual isolation. 
Indeed, had the word ‘provincial’ not acquired a sense 
which is highly derogatory, that is the adjective by which 
I should be inclined to describe his Confessions of Keno 
(Putnams. ros. 6d.). 

For his method is leisurely; but it is not the sort of 
leisureliness which is indulged by a writer for its own 
sake. Svevo, I imagine, was leisurely because—much as 
the talkers in a provincial café seem to go over every 
subject of discussion with a degree of care and minuteness 
that almost resembles Proust—in his world, too, time 
went slowly, and intelligent and inquisitive natures were 
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bound to make the most of whatever occurred. He has 
wit; but his humour is slow-moving and slow to penetrate. 
His sense of the ridiculous, one feels, has been brought 
up in the school of local anecdote, in a society where good 
jokes are never forgotten and never come amiss. Just such 
a ‘good story’ is The Hoax, which was first published in 
English form last winter. It is the kind of anecdote by 
which some unfortunate local notability might be pur- 
sued for the rest of his life. The narrative takes a very long 
while to develop and only becomes rewarding at the 
conclusion. Then the story-teller shows himself cruelly 
apt. There can be no doubt that The Hoax is a brilliant 
short story, but, in order properly to-appreciate it, the 
reader must first arm himself with a considerable degree 
of patience. 

Patience, too—in spite of an admirable English render- 
ing by the same translator, Miss Beryl de Zoete—will be 
necessary if he is to finish the Confessions of Zeno; for, like 
The Hoax, this novel begins badly. The reader has to 
learn to fall into step with his author; he cannot force 
the pace. But, once he has accustomed himself to Svevo’s 
rather shambling method of progression, the novelist’s 
virtues as a companion will scarcely fail to impress him. 
His vision of life, it is true, may not be immediately 
exhilarating, ‘his ironic humour is not particularly ex- 
plosive; yet, little by little, as he jogs along, Svevo con- 
trives to envelop us in the atmosphere of his personages. 
He substitutes their world of values for ours, entangling 
us in the network of his protagonist’s hopeless indecision, 
as he flits to and fro between a wife, prosaic but adored, 
and a mistress, fascinating but resented. The last episode 
displays Svevo at his best. The comedy of the situation is 
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so delicate, that this episode alone would make Svevo’s 
long and unequal book worth reading. 

Other books this month include a novel by Emil 
Ludwig, called Diana (Allen @ Unwin. 8s. 6d.)—a most 
extraordinary production coming from an author sup- 
posedly serious, since it combines the characteristics of 
Elinor Glyn, Ethel M. Dell, and the venerable William 
Le Quex. Ludwig’s account of his heroine’s philander- 
ings is portentous and solemn; the emotions involved are 
terrific—strong men clenching their teeth and fists and 
perpetually giving vent to low gasps of suppressed 


passion. .. . In fact, Diana is very good reading; unin- 
tentionally, it is quite as funny as any lover of the 
grotesque could desire. en OF 


The Works of Liudprand of Cremona. Translated with an 
Introduction by F. A. Wright. (Routledge. r2s. 6d.) Liudprand 
was Bishop of Cremona in the tenth century, and a 
zealous partisan of Otto the Great. In the year 968 he 
was sent on an embassy to Constantinople, which is the 
subject of his most amusing work. He detested the Greeks; 
all their manners, customs, and activities excited his in- 
dignation, but particularly the way they dressed and the 
things they ate. He chokes with rage whenever he has 
occasion to speak of the Greek emperor, Nicephorus 
Phocas, ‘a monstrosity of a man, a dwarf, fat-headed and 
with tiny mole’s eyes . . . piglike by reason of the big 
close bristles on his head; in colour an Ethiopian, and, 
as the poet says, ‘“‘you would not like to meet him in the 
dark”. . . . My lords and august emperors, you always 
seemed comely to me; but how much more comely now! 
Always magnificent; how much more magnificent now! 

Always mighty; how much more mighty now! Always 
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full of virtues; how much fuller now! . . . The king of 
the Greeks has long hair and wears a tunic with long 
sleeves and a bonnet; he is lying, crafty, merciless, foxy, 
proud, falsely humble, miserly and greedy; he eats garlic, 
onions and leeks, and he drinks bath water. The king 
of the Franks, on the other hand, is beautifully shorn, 
and wears a garment quite different from a woman’s 
dress, and a hat; . . . he does not live on garlic, onions 
and leeks, nor does he spare animals’ lives so as to heap 
up money by selling instead of eating them.’ The am- 
bassador seems to have been so consistently disagreeable 
during this visit that it is no wonder the embassy was a 
failure. But his account of it is extraordinarily racy. 

He wrote two other books, both historical. One, The 
Chronicle of Otto’s Reign, deals with a single episode, and 
is very short. The other is on a more generous scale. It 
is a complete history of Liudprand’s times, bristling with 
anecdote and personal feeling, but, as is usual with con- 
temporary histories of obscure periods, not very easy to 
make head or tail of. The uninitiated reader will find it 
almost impossible to remember from one page to another 
who was who, or what they fought each other for. When 
one has ceased to try, the whole thing becomes highly 
entertaining. Liudprand has plenty of conscious humour, 
and some unconscious. His narrative genius is remark- 
able, and his prejudices and grievances give it zest. 

Taken all together, it is a fascinating book, and the 
translation does it full justice. 


Memoirs of Madame d’Epinay. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by E. G. Allingham. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) It is not 
encouraging to open this book and find at the very 
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beginning of the Introduction Madame d’Epinay’s 
Memoirs described as follows: 


Outspoken in regard to persons not long dead, 
relations and friends of those assailed were duly out- 
raged: being, above all, a direct attack on J.-J. 
Rousseau, his admirers arose in fire and fury. 


Somebody should certainly have edited that sentence, 
and it does not invite one to expect much of the trans- 
lator; but, to do her justice, she does not often write so 
ungrammatically. Her worst fault is that, looking perhaps 
for a colloquial style in which to render the more intimate 
letters and passages, she frequently drops into unneces- 
sary vulgarity. It is surely possible to find a mean between 
a self-conscious literary English and a modern slang that 
bears no conceivable relation to Madame d’Epinay’s good 
and sometimes elegant French. It will be a surprise for 
the reader, drawn by the publisher’s announcement of a 
‘dainty eighteenth-century miniaturist’, to find such 
renderings as: 


Linant was all out for thoroughly squashing any such 
thing the minute it showed the tip of its nose. ... 

Finally M. and Mme. de Jully decided to hang on to 
the cash, so as to make sure of not being done... . 

‘I shall not do anything without consulting d’ Houde- 
tot, he’s up to lawyers’ dodges: you be quiet, no one’s 
going to do us: he has already given me some excellent 
tips.’ 

‘Who bothers to verify a yarn that’s floating round? 
Besides, it’s only by chopping and changing one’s 
lovers, or making an unforturiate choice... .’ 


The picture of Madame d’Epinay chopping her lovers 
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cannot console us for the translator’s ineptitude—I had 
almost said impertinence. And for sheer clumsiness, there 
is nothing to beat: 


He is slow to take anything in in the uptake. 


It is a great pity, for a translation of these Memoirs was 
long since due. Even now, the present volume is only an 
abridged version of the Mémoires as published by MM. 
Brunet and Parison. But they give a delightful picture 
of the development of an intelligent woman in a social 
circle ‘with a high sense of propriety and without any 
morals’. 

At the beginning of the book, Madame d’Epinay is a 
young woman and immature, unhappily married to a 
perfectly worthless husband. We see her mind and her 
point of view gradually broadening, her character form- 
ing by increasing contact with the world. How simple 
she was about Mademoiselle Quinault, whose ways ‘were 
not always quite nice’, and whose dinner-party Madame 
d’Epinay attended not without qualms, to decide after- 
wards that ‘one hour’s conversation in that house gives 
one a wider outlook and more satisfaction than almost 
any book I have read!’ A year or so later she attended 
Mademoiselle Quinault’s farewell dinner-party, and her 
critical faculty had noticeably developed: ‘I was in- 
wardly much amused at all I saw’. On this occasion 
there was a great argument about philosophy and re- 
ligion, interrupted by the hostess with :‘One moment, 
we.are here for the purpose of nourishing and sustaining 
this rag we call the body. Duclos! ring and let us have the 
joint.” Then the discussion continued until Rousseau, 
declaring that they had insulted God, threatened to get 
up and leave them. ‘I cannot stand this mania for tear- 
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ing down without building up again,’ he told Madame 
d’Epinay. Already the camps were forming. 

Madame d’Epinay gives a lively picture of family life: 
of the pére-de-famille who could make matters so unpleasant 
for everybody, for his wife and her sister, for his children, 
their husbands and wives and even for his grandchildren; 
of the mother who might not nurse her own babies 
because her husband and father-in-law thought it un- 
conventional, and who had no say in her son’s education, 
although she knew that it was being mismanaged— 
Madame d’Epinay already saw education as a means of 
developing character. She describes the death of the 
pére-de-famille, and his children wrangling over the spoils. 
She admits that she was faintly shocked to find an opera- 
singer received as a guest by her brother-in-law; how 
much more shocked she was when she discovered that 
this same Jelyotte was her sister-in-law’s lover! But a 
woman of her times must grow hardened, and Madame 
d’Epinay came to look upon human nature with a very 
genuine and almost detached interest—almost, for she 
could never quite resist taking a hand in her friends’ 
affairs. Her pictures of Madame de Jully, of Dr.‘ Akakia’ 
—who held that it was better to take useless and even 
unsuitable remedies than no remedy at all—and of the 
slightly ludicrous Margency, are exquisitely drawn. 

Then there is the tragi-comedy of her life with 
M. d’Epinay, his elaborate morning toilet that was a 
royal Jevée in miniature; there is the sheer farce—evolved 
by M. d’Epinay—of putting their son through an oral 
examination in the presence of all the family and a few 
friends. Invitations were issued as to a party. ‘I should 
like to have M. Rousseau. He will ask the child comical 
questions that will enliven the proceedings a bit.’ The 
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boy. came so well through the horrible ordeal that his 
father, to reward him, took him away and dressed him 
up in a suit of cerise velvet with lace cuffs, to the horror 
of the serious and self-constituted board of examiners. 

For the rest there are her lovers, Franceuil, who was 
very soon to proveunsatisfactory—hecomplicated matters 
unnecessarily by sharing the Mesdemoiselles Rose with 
M. d’Epinay—and Grimm, whose influence upon her 
lasted until death. There are Diderot and Rousseau, 
and all the various upheavals that have become history. 
The translator has made a slight effort in her Introduc- 
tion to disentangle these broils, but the truth is that to 
pass an opinion worthy of the name on the character and 
behaviour of Rousseau at this time, it is necessary to look 
into matters far more profound than Madame d’Epinay’s 
delightful Memoirs, which are little more than a finely- 
wrought mirror, reflecting the society in which she 
moved. 


Captain Scott, by Stephen Gwynn (Lane. 12s. 6d.). This 
volume is a fine addition to the Golden Hind Series, and 
worthily upholds its traditions. Quietly and adequately 
it tells the tale of Captain Scott’s explorations, of his last 
Polar expedition, and of the tragic death of him and his 
comrades on their return from their great achievement. 
They reached the South Pole, though under the bitter 
disappointment, never complained of by Scott, that they 
had been just forestalled by Amundsen, with his superior 
use of dogs—Scott always spared his dogs. Then came 
the return, an unexpected shortage of oil-fuel, a blizzard 
of abnormal length, as Dr. Simpson has explained in his 
Halley Lecture, Evans’s and Oates’s deaths, and, eleven 
miles from their next store depot, the sad but glorious 
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end of Scott himself and his two companions. Glorious, 
for in his last letters there is no hint of complaint, nor 
want of a supreme faith. ‘We bow to the will of Provi- 
dence, determined to do our best to the last.’ And it is 
in Scott’s mood that Mr. Gwynn has given us this quiet, 
great record of a great man. 


Nelson, by C. S. Forester (Lane. r2s. 6d.). Nelson is a 
national hero, and the cock-pit of the Victory will never 
be forgotten, although it is odd that all three nations, 
England, France, and Spain, look back on Trafalgar 
with pride, all having fought their best, and that 
Trafalgar did not end the Napoleonic Wars. But the 
British nation, because of Nelson’s blind eye, will always 
turn ‘a blind eye’ on the defects of the hero who gave it 
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a new proverb as well as ‘the Nelson touch’, and will let 
Lady Hamilton starve. A biography such as Mr. Forester’s, 
however, deserves serious attention. One virtue in it we 
notice at once. The writer is competently at home with 
technical nautical terms. This is excellent. ‘Then we must 
needs apply two tests, for there were two Nelsons. One 
was the Nelson of Palermo, the other the Nelson of 
Copenhagen, the Nile, and Trafalgar. Mr. Forester fails 
with the first; he succeeds, and a little more than succeeds, 
with the second. Nelson at Palermo, the slave of the 
criminal Neapolitan Bourbon Court, laying a lasting slur 
on English honour, in face of the protests of his captains, 
by breaking Ruffo’s capitulation with-the rebels, co- 
signed by the British naval officer, and having Carraciolo 
hanged ‘with indecent haste’ (as Mr. Forester admits), 
while he dined with Lady Hamilton; lastly, violating 
Sir William Hamilton’s hospitality by committing adul- 
tery with his wife—that is a Nelson vain, lustful, and 
unscrupulous. Mr. Forester goes through with the hateful 
business, but the excuses he makes are remarkably weak. 
The Nelson of the great sea-fights is a different figure 
altogether. And Mr. Forester gives us a most valuable 
naval deduction from these fights. Nelson would never 
keep the rigid line which gives an enemy desirous to break 
away from action his opportunity, and the indecisive 
result of Jutland was due, the writer thinks, to this cause. 
Nelson attacked in sections, laying ship to ship if need be, 
his aim being to overwhelm some part of the enemy’s 
line, and then to drive it in confusion on its own centre 
or van. The manceuvre was thoroughly analysed by the 
Admiralty, but it was not practised at Jutland. Mr. 
Forester seems to have made out his case. And he has 
written .a very stirring book. 
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THOMAS AND DIEPPE 


(A Story for Children) 


[Children like stories of possible adventures in a world of fact as 
much as impossible ones in a world of marvels. Perhaps most 
children even enjoy them more, the matter-of-fact world being still 
sufficiently marvellous to them. You can take the pleasure out of 
any game of make-believe by saying ‘ That 1s not the way things 
happen’, and Stevenson understood 1t when he made a little boy 
counting his treasures rejoice that he possessed ‘a box which a man 
who was really a carpenter made’. The home is quite a modern 
one in which a mother gathers her little ones round her when they 
complain of a romp coming to an end, and says, ‘ Yes, darlings, 
grown-ups are great big silly people, aren't they? They don’t 
understand a bit. Daddy has to go to his stupid old office, and poor 
Mummy has to do all sorts of tiresome things all day. But when 
evening comes and the fairies’ hour, then, even stupid big people 
sometimes come alive again and understand a little, don’t they?’ 
Children’s stories told in this spirit are thoroughly bad. They only 
please people who indulge in the silly hope they are not quite 
grown-up themselves. A self-conscious charm runs through them, 
as of a pretty woman playing with a child with an eye to fascin- 
ating someone else present who is distinctly adult. We print below 
a better model. It is an episode taken from a book for children, 
Alice and Thomas and Jane, by Enid Bagnold, illustrated by 
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the author and Laurian Jones, which will be published by 
Messrs. Heinemann in Fune.—EvIror. | 


Alice and Jane had whooping-cough, and though they 
were not whooping at all and had no temperatures, they 
had to be kept by themselves on the lawn on long chairs 
with little spit bowls beside them. And Thomas was 
expected to have it any minute, but he said he wasn’t 
going to have it, and he didn’t. 

Alice and Jane seemed rather different to him. Different, 
that is, to when they were well. They took to nodding 
their heads at him and saying he would get it, and when 
he said he wouldn’t they seemed almost sorry for him, 
and when he got angry with them they actually asked 
him not to excite them because they didn’t want to bring 
on a cough, and they got very invalidish and wanted him 
to bring them things from upstairs. 

So one day he couldn’t stand it any longer. He would 
even have been almost glad to have started whooping- 
cough himself. 

It was a day in September and Madame, who came to 
him once a week (the other two didn’t even have to learn 
French now), had said ‘On sent déja la fuite’, and when 
she translated that to him it made it seem so near winter 
that he got into a panic. He felt that in a minute they 
would all be going back to their London house and he 
had better be happy quickly while he could. 

He had four and sixpence, and putting it all in a 
handkerchief in his pocket he went straight out of the 
garden gate. He didn’t know where he was going to, and 
if you do that, and keep doing it very carefully, much 
more exciting things turn up than if you decide on some- 
thing beforehand. His feet led him down the village street. 
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They ought not to have, because he was in quarantine 
with Jane’s and Alice’s whooping-cough, and he was sup- 
posed to stay in the garden or go up on the Downs be- 
hind the house. It was for that reason that he rather 
hurried down the village street. At the bottom of the 
street shone the sea. But before you got to the sea there 
was the main-coast-road, and buses with low roofs ran 
along it. Thomas got into a bus. 


xf New Haven 


ice 
~ 
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‘Newhaven,’ he said to the conductor. But still he had 
no plan. They trundled along, and Thomas knelt up on 
his side of the bus and watched a couple of cobble-cranes 
working at pulling up stones from the beach. Then he 
watched the chain of jackdaws that sat like a necklace of 
jet beads all along the cliff-edge westward as far as you 
could see. And each jackdaw waited patiently until the 
bus was almost level with it and then popped over the 
edge and disappeared. And so it went on and on and on, 
as though one end of the necklace was always rolling off 
the cliff into the sea. 

They passed two steam-rollers, but Thomas was too big 
for steam-rollers. Alice still stopped and stared, but 
Thomas hadn’t liked a steam-roller since he was four. 

They rolled down the hill into Newhaven and through 
the village, and stopped the other side of the level-cross- 
ing just by the side of the River Ouse. 

Thomas got out and stood by the River Ouse and 
waited to see what his feet would do. They stood stock 
still for a bit and then they began to move across the road. 
They took him down a windy lane with notices pinned up 
which had “To the Steamers’ printed on them. And to 
the steamers Thomas’s feet took him. 

Newhaven is a place with two kinds of characters. 
When the train from London is in, the Boat Train, it 
becomes a fussing, important station, and has rules and 
regulations and policemen and entrance gates and people 
saying ‘no’. 

But before the Boat Train comes down from London, 
and after it has gone, all its policemen rush away for food, 
and all its gates stand open and all its ‘no’s’ are ‘yes’s’, 
and little boys hang around it and ask questions of one 
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sleepy porter, and there is a good-tempered village air 
about it. 


When the boat Trasn Comes chown 
Arem Londo all Ge Newhaven 
Poriecs Say ING oO every Thing. 


So Thomas’s feet did rightly, and in taking him up the 
little lane they took him to the right place. He went with 
them, lifting one after the other, right up the long empty 
platform and right to the steamer that was tied up next 
the sea. The steamer hadn’t just got a first-class gangway 
and a second-class gangway, but several gangways. And 
besides that it had all sorts of things tying it to the land: 
ropes, and a sort of plank, and so on. Thomas, consulting 
his feet, got them to walk him on to the steamer. 

It was only when he was on the lower deck that his feet 
ceased to take him about and his mind began to have ideas. 

He could see the station clock from where he stood, and 
it was ten minutes past eleven. He remembered when he 
had seen Father off that they shut the level-crossing 
gates at twenty-past eleven for the Boat Train to come 
through. He remembered that the boat left with its train- 
load of people at quarter to twelve, or twelve. 
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When he had remembered all this he slipped down- 
stairs and hid. After a bit the train came in, and in all the 
bustle he was able to come up on deck again and mix 
with the crowd. 

While the gangways still fastened the ship to the land, 
Thomas had a last uneasy thought or two. And then he 
remembered that he still had four shillings left in his 
pocket. He could send a telegram with that from Dieppe. 
He was the kind of boy who knew about telegrams. 

He did not wonder where he was going to get food 
from or where he was going to sleep the night. 

The siren went shrieking into the air, and a few minutes 
later Thomas felt pleased that the time for wondering 
whether he ought to go home was past. The ship had 
actually started, and very soon he was far enough out to 
sea to be able to do what he had always wanted to do 
when he played on the beach—look back on the wavy 
line of cliffs and see what England really looked like as a 
shape, instead of just being on it. He hung against the 
rail and he could see his own cut in the cliffs, which 


Thomas 
looking ba ck ak fRe 
bottom edge of En gland. 
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meant his own beach. And he could see all the poor, little, 
ignorant blots of white and green and pink which were 
the other children whom he played with on the beach— 
all of them thinking they were having a lovely time, but 
not one of them knowing that he, Thomas, could look at 
them as though they were ants on a left-behind land. 
Some of the poor shrimps were paddling in the edge of 
the sea, while he was leaping like a giant right out to the 
skyline. 

Behind the ship the folding wake looked like a ham- 
mock, as though you could swing in it, and as Thomas 
was hanging over watching the way it folded into itself, 
someone collecting tickets began to walk about. So 
Thomas began to walk about too, just ahead of the man 
collecting tickets, but after a bit he couldn’t keep his 
thoughts on him any longer, and when he was looking 
down into the bottom of a coil of rope the man touched 
him on the shoulder. 

‘Who are you with, Sir?’ he asked. 

‘My mother’s seasick,’ he said before he could stop to 
think. 

‘She’s down below?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Thomas, who had not known that one 
specially went down below to be sick. 

The Collector looked at the glassy sea. ‘A very poor 
sailor, Sir, I suppose?’ 

‘Oh, very poor,’ said Thomas. ‘Simply terrible.’ 

‘Then I won’t worry her till we get to the other side,’ 
said the Collector. And Thomas thanked him very much. 

Now he had nothing to think about for a bit, except 
that he was hungry. And hungry he went on being until 
they got to Dieppe. He knew that whatever food he got 
he would have to pay for, and he would rather buy 
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French food with his money to see what it was like. And 
then there was the telegram to pay for. 


Th smasenlecings bie Harboue wild 
Three whates and! an atblatress They Were meank & 
fo Ticee hewings @aa a Seaqul, 


Dieppe looked wonderful. All the houses were tall and 
thin at first, but afterwards when the wharves were past 
they shrank and huddled themselves together. None of 
the windows seemed to have glass in them, but were great 
black caverns in the sunny walls. And most of them had 
plants standing in them, and many had bird-cages. There 
was something going on in almost every window: girls 
washing, women looking out at the ship as it glided by, 
bird-cages rocking with a bird in song, green creepers 
from little pots, winding up the side of the window as 
though the window was never shut. 

Then Thomas remembered the Collector again, and 
when he remembered him he began to look about for 
something to hide behind. And while he was looking he 
saw two sailors with a long coil of rope, and they were 
unfastening a piece of the ship’s railing. People were 
crowding up behind the two sailors and Thomas thought 
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the best thing he could do was to crowd in with them. 
The only thing that really worried him was that he saw 
all these people held pieces of yellow card in their hands; 
and he had no yellow card. 

‘Please, what’s that?’ he asked a man near him. 

‘“That’s a landing card,’ said the man. ‘Haven’t you 
got one?’ 

‘No, they never gave me one,’ said Thomas. 

‘Oh, well, your mother will have yours,’ said the man, 
and just as he spoke there was a stir and rush, and the 
ship had been safely tied up, the gangway run out and 
the people were crowding each other to get off. Thomas 
kept close to the man. 

At the other end of the gangway two French sailors 
were collecting the yellow tickets, and as Thomas went by 
one of them held his arm and said something to him in 
French. 

Thomas pointed after the man who had just gone by. 
‘Avec’ was all he could remember of his French, and he 
said it in desperate tones, for he saw himself being sent 
back, and the thing he minded most was being sent back 
to the Collector who had been so kind about his mother. 

‘Aven ...avec... Lui’, he shouted at the sailor, but 
the sailor shook his head. 

Seeing that the sailor seemed to be going to hold on to 
him he pointed back up the gangway. ‘Ma mere,’ he 
said, hunting up French words wildly in his mind. 

The sailor let him go and Thomas dashed back up the 
gangway on to the ship. There were still a few people on 
board collecting their bags and helping old ladies who 
really had managed to be sick. _ 

All of a sudden Thomas saw what he had seen before 
but had not really thought was any use to him. It was a 
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big lump of something, boxes probably, covered. over 
with a white tarpaulin sheet. In his panic about the 
Collector he lifted the edge of the sheet and slipped under- 
neath, and knocked his head on the lamp of a motor-car. 

It did not take a boy like Thomas a minute to realize 
that that motor-car was on that ship for no other reason 
than to be landed at Dieppe. He opened the door and 
popped in, and sat down by the pedals on the floor 
beneath the steering-wheel. When he had sat there a 
minute he thought he was sitting in a bad place, because 
he expected that presently some sailors would come and 
put their heads in through the window and guide the 
motor-car along the deck by the steering-wheel while 
others pushed behind. He had no idea how the motor- 
car was to be got on to land, except that he rather thought 
a wide motor-car gangway would be run out and the 
motor-car pushed down it. 

It was dark under the tarpaulin, but only gloomy-dark, 
and as he crushed out of the door carefully again, very 
carefully so as not to make bumps in the tarpaulin that 
people outside could see, he saw that the motor-car was a 
two-seater, and had a flap at the back for a seat, or for 
bags. 

He opened the seat, but there were bags already in 
there. However, it was his only chance, and by working 
hard and dragging at the smaller bags he managed to 
pull out a small, hard dressing-case and a typewriter and 
put them in the driving seat in the front. Then there was 
just room for him in the flap at the back, and he crawled 
in, very uncomfortably, and curling up, let the flap down 
on top of him. It was as hot as being a hen in a box when 
you send it by train. It was hotter than that, because 
hens are sent in crates. Finally he wedged the flap open a 
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little with a loose spanner that was lying in the bottom. 

After that nothing seemed to happen for a long while. 
He could hear the wheezy old crane working hauling up 
the baggage out of the hold, and he was beginning to 
wonder whether after all they weren’t going to take his 
motor-car back to Newhaven when he heard a lot of talk 
in French and daylight streamed through his chink. He 
knew then that they had taken the tarpaulin off. 

There was a lot more talk and a clanking of chains, and 
while he was busy wondering what they were up to there 
fell a sudden silence. Even the crane, he noticed, was not 
working. 

Then there was a shout, and the crane began again. 
All at once he felt a hitch behind, a second afterwards a 
twitch in front. 

Then he felt such a queer feeling that he didn’t even 
know what it was. It was rather a feeling like a lift, and 
yet rather a feeling like a ship. The motor-car seemed to 
have started and to be actually travelling, yet it was 
going without its motor, and though it was moving it yet 
seemed to be standing still. And now it was rocking ever 
so slightly like a tired-out rocking-horse. 

Thomas felt he must lift his flap and just look out of a 
crack and see what was happening. So, lifting the flap an 
inch, he peered out and saw blue sky. He lifted it another 
inch and still saw blue sky. There were no men’s heads 
anywhere, and even their French voices were quiet. Only 
the crane chunked heavily as it did its duty. He opened 
his flap much more and stuck his head out, and then he 
saw where he was. 


He was up in the sky. 
Down below was the deck he had left, and the ship, and 


the men’s faces all staring up at him. And down below 
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was an old black engine standing on the rails on the 
quayside, and beyond it the sheds of the station. 

And all around him, a little to his left, were the deep 
red roofs of the town, sloping up, sloping down, like 
ploughed fields on the Downs. Nothing was above him 
but the sky and the top nose of the crane, the nose that 
carried the pulley over which the chain was drawing him 
up and up. 

Still peeping cautiously out he could see the gentleman 
who was going to drive the car. He had on a driving-coat 
and carried his gloves in his hand, and beside him was a 
lady and a little heap of bags and rugs. 

Chunk! The great chain slipped a cog; and the gentle- 
man exclaimed something, and the sailors laughed. But 
Thomas wasn’t the kind of boy who thought what a 
smash he would make if he went down bump, motor-car 
and all. No, he just enjoyed himself and thought how 
Alice would never rest till she too was taken up into the 
air on the end of a luggage crane. But she had already 
been up a cliffin a bucket—he had forgotten that. 

Now he was coming down, and now the trouble was to 
begin. How was he going to get out? 

Thomas was the kind of boy who very often didn’t get 
caught. And if he was caught he was the kind of boy 
who very often could wriggle out again, and if he was 
truly caught and couldn’t wriggle, then he very often 
could manage to make friends with the person who 
caught him. 

And this time he was caught fair and square, and there 
was no wriggling. ‘The only thing to do was to sit still and 
smile as much as you could and keep hoping and hoping. 

When that motor-car came swinging down out of the 
sky and landed with no bump at all so wonderfully on the 
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quayside, Thomas’s flap was well and carefully down. 
But the very first thing the gentleman did was to go and 
look for something the lady had been wanting out of the 
flap. And even as the wheels were being loosed from the 
ropes which tied the car to the floor-board on which it 
had travelled, just at that moment a ciurled-up hot 
Thomas was found lying under the flap. 

The gentleman called out, and the lady ran to look. 
The sailors straightened their backs and came and looked 
too, and laughed and called to other sailors. And Thomas 
sat up and tried just smiling while more and more people 
came and stood round him, and the gentleman and the 
lady got almost pushed away. 

‘How’d you get in there, and what are you doing?’ 
asked the gentleman, forcing his way back to the motor- 
car again. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, Sir,’ said Thomas, ‘but (and he 
lowered his own voice), they wouldn’t let me land with- 
out a ticket. I expect they'll let me stay on land now, 
don’t you think?’ 

The gentleman began to laugh, and he turned round 
and talked to the lady. 

Thomas stood up and stepped carefully out of the back. 
He was most careful not to step on the paint, but reached 
with his foot down to the step. One of the sailors took him 
and lifted him down and dusted him with his hand. 
Thomas didn’t care much about being dusted, but he 
thanked the sailor in French. The noise of their language 
was making him remember a lot of things that Madame 
had taught him. 

‘Look here,’ said the gentleman, ‘what’s your name?” 

‘Thomas,’ said Thomas. 

‘What’s your other name?’ 
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‘I never have another name when I’m caught,’ said 
Thomas. ‘It might get Father into trouble.’ 

‘So it might,’ said the gentleman. “But how are we 
going to get you out of trouble yourself? Were you meant 
to be on that boat?’ 

‘No, Sir,’ said Thomas. He had never been taught to 
say ‘Sir’ before, because he had never been to school. But 
he had heard Father say that Mother must be careful to 
say ‘Sir’ to the magistrate when she was had up and fined 
ten shillings'for leaving her motor-car in the main street 
in Brighton. ‘It always helps,’ Father had said. So Thomas 
said it. 

‘Well, look here!’ said the gentleman. ‘I’ve got to be 
off. I’ve got to get to Paris by dinner time. And I’ve all 
these Customs things to see to. You talk it all over with 
this lady. She’s my wife, and she’s very clever at arrang- 
ing things. You see what you can arrange between 
you!’ 

So Thomas took the wife’s hand and they went and sat 
on some luggage, and the sailors got together in groups 
and looked at him, but presently they seemed to get tired 
of talking about him, because when the Boat Train has 
gone out of Dieppe, then Dieppe gets just as countrified 
as Newhaven does in between boat trains. The sailors 
had gone off the gangway, the only man on the quayside 
who was in uniform was eating his lunch out of a piece of 
paper, and the sun shone and the fisherwomen came 
drifting back, and the lady and Thomas sat on the 
luggage and talked. 

‘It’s lovely being in France,’ said Thomas. 

‘But what about your mother?’ asked the lady. So 
Thomas told her about the four shillings he had left and — 
the telegram. 
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‘And what about your food, and what are you going to 
do? You’re not running away from home, I suppose?’ 

‘Oh no!’ said Thomas, shocked. And he told her about 
Jane and Alice having whooping-cough, and about how 
mother wouldn’t be frightened about him because she 
was so accustomed to him. 

‘But you’ve never done anything as bad as this before, 
have you?’ said the lady. 

No,’ said Thomas, ‘I haven’t. And Mother might be 
getting anxious by six to-night. But it’s only a quarter to 
four now, and a telegram goes as quick as lightning.’ 

‘Not quite,’ said the lady. ‘Do you know your own 
home telephone number?’ And, of course, that was the 
sort of thing that a boy like Thomas would know quite 
well. He always knew things that came in useful. 

*I don’t know that I shall have time to telephone,’ said 
the lady. ‘But I think I shall have to all the same,’ and 
she went and looked for her husband. 

This was the first time the husband seemed to get a bit 
cross. 

‘But I must!’ said the lady. ‘He’s only eight!’ 

‘Well, put a call through right away, then,’ said the 
husband. ‘It will take quite half an hour this time of day!’ 

It did take quite half an hour and Thomas felt as un- 
comfortable as he had about meeting the Ticket Collector 
again. The lady and he sat on some luggage near the 
telephone box and the husband kept looking over his car, 
and then calling out every five minutes: 

‘No sign of a call yet?’ 

At last Thomas got up and went over to the husband 
and said: ‘Couldn’t you just go on, Sir, and let me talk 
through the telephone when they ring? I’m so sorry 
you’re being so late for Paris.’ 
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But the husband shook his head and said no; now 
they’d started it they’d see it through, but all the same 
Thomas ought never to have done it. And just then the 
telephone bell rang and in a minute the lady was talking 
to Thomas’s mother all across the sea that Thomas had 
just been at such trouble to cross. 

And the lady said: ‘Your little boy, Thomas, is in 
Dieppe, and he’s quite safe.’ Mother must have answered 
quite calmly, for the lady went on very quietly. ‘He 
came over in the ship we crossed in and he managed to 
get landed in our motor-car as it was hoisted over by the 
crane. I can’t stop to look after him because I have to go 
to Paris. What shall I do?’ 

And Mother must have been already with her ideas, 
because the lady listened a minute and then said: ‘All 
right. Oh! yes, P’ll give my address to him and you can 
send it back any time. I'll tell him. Then you will be over 
by the night boat. . . . He seems quite able to. . . . Oh yes, 
he can take care of himself! He’ll meet you at the boat, 
then. I hope he’ll be able to keep awake! No, not a bit! 
Not a bit! Good-bye. .. .’ 

The lady turned from the telephone and explained 
everything to Thomas. 

“Your Mother sounds frightfully nice,’ she said, ‘and 
very very accustomed to you.’ 

‘And theré are two more,’ said Thomas. 

‘Two more what?’ 

‘Ofus,’ said Thomas. ‘The ones with whooping-cough. 
What is Mother going to do?’ 

“I’m to give you a pound,’ said the lady, ‘and you are 
to go to an hotel and get some tea, and an egg for your 
tea, and then you are to go to bed at seven, and tell the 
porter he is to waken you at eleven. Then you are to go 
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down to the boat and wait for your Mother. The boat 
comes in about one in the morning. And when you have 
chosen your hotel you are to get the address and leave it 
with the station-master here before you go to bed. Is that 
all quite clear?’ 

“Yes,” said Thomas in a low voice, for he didn’t like his 
afternoon mapped out for him. ‘Yes, it’s all quite clear.’ 

‘And here is my name and address for your mother,’ 
said the lady, ‘because she says she must send me back 
the pound. But I'll tell you what, Thomas! Here’s an 
extra five shillings for you yourself, and ten more to 
divide among the whooping-cough ones. And I shall ask 
your mother if she will let me come and see you one day.’ 

She was very very nice; but her husband was calling her 
impatiently and holding the car-door open for her, and 
Thomas was trying to thank her and trying to say good- 
bye all at once. And at last they went, and the husband 
drove away in a fine cloud of dust as though he meant to 
go all the way to Paris at a great rate. Thomas stood and 
waved, and the lady waved, and they were gone. 

First he was nearly run over. Then, taking a good look 
at the cars and the one-horse carriage, he saw that they 
were all on the opposite side of the road to what he had 
expected. Everything went along on the right-hand side. 
When he had thoroughly got that into his head he 
crossed the road several times to make sure, and then 
followed the road back from the harbour until he came 
on some arches over the pavement, with shops inside. 

Two of the shops were restaurants with little tables 
with coloured cloths set right out on the pavement, so that 
people could have a tea-picnic in the open air. People 
were having picnics. They were drinking coloured water 
out of straws, too. He wondered how he could ask for 
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some of the coloured water. Then he thought it might be 
wine and wondered if he had better. 


He sat down at one of the little tables, and everybody 
stared at him. Nobody came to him to ask him what he 
wanted and_,suddenly he felt very hungry. A man near 
him took up a knife and knocked sharply on his glass, and 
at once a waiter popped out of the darkness of the shop 
behind. 

_Thomas said ‘Please .. . !” But the waiter was gone 
like a fish back into the water. So after a minute Thomas 
took up a knife, too, and hit his glass with it. 

Out popped the waiter and everybody at the other 
tabled laughed. But Thomas had somehow expected to 
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be laughed at. And as he wanted something to eat very 
badly he pretended he didn’t mind. The waiter stood 
before him and asked him something. 

‘Gateaux,’ said Thomas, who had got his word all 
ready. 

‘N’avons pas de gateaux. Nous n’avons que des biscuits,’ 
said the waiter. 

‘Biscuits, then,’ said Thomas. It was the only word he 
had caught and it sounded :dry and disappointing. 

‘Chocolate,’ said Thomas. 

‘Bon, chocolat! Oui!’ said the waiter, and hopped off. 

While he was waiting Thomas got hungrier and hun- 
grier, but it was lovely all the same, sitting there. He 
found the people round him soon forgot him, and he 
watched the dirty green-sided barges pulling about in 
the water, and he watched a French mother scolding her 
French children, and he watched a large brown French 
dog pretend to be asleep in the sun on the stone floor near 
him. It had lazy ears covering its cheeks, but its two eyes 
looked out sharply and its forehead was wrinkled in a 
way dogs have when they are watching. 

Presently, without a word of warning, it did just what 
Thomas had thought it was going to do. It sprang straight 
forward running into the road as though it had never 
been lying down at all, and it made a frightful bullying 
roar at a white dog with a feathery tail. The white dog 
stood still like a stone. 

Then the brown dog, just as though by standing still 
the white dog had saluted him, was calmer, and stopped 
his rush and his roar, and walked all round the white dog 
as though looking for the best part to eat. When he had 
done this several times and the white dog had not winked 
an eyelash, the brown dog left him and came back to the 
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stone near Thomas, and lay down as though nothing had 
happened. 

It was just that moment that the waiter came out with 
a lovely white jug of hot chocolate, a little tiny jug of cold 
milk, some sugar, and a plate of very dry biscuits. But 
Thomas had seen something better on someone else’s 
table. He pointed to it. 

‘Du beurre? Du pain?’ said the waiter, and Thomas 
nodded. 

‘Un thé complet, alors,’ said the waiter rather crossly, 
and went back into his shop. He came out again with 
hunks of lovely white crusty bread, new, the kind they 
were never allowed to have at home. In fact, they never 
had anything but brown, and Thomas would rather have 
eaten white bread than any cakes in the world. Also the 
waiter had iced butter on the tray, and a cardboard jar 
full of thick, white honey. 

For twenty minutes Thomas was marvellously happy, 
except for fighting the wasps. The wasps all over the world 
had heard about Thomas’s honey. They telegraphed 
to each other like lightning, and came in a cloud and 
fought Thomas for his honey. He covered it up with a 
saucer, but they swayed distractedly to and fro over the 
pot and hung round his fingers as he tried to eat, and got 
on to the tip of his knife. At home everyone used to wave 
a wasp away if they saw it. But here you could wave, and 
the wasps could wave, and they seemed to copy your 
fingers and do just what you did. 

Presently Thomas decided it was best to feed them like 
pets, so he put some honey on a little plate and pushed it 
to the other side of the table. The wasps rushed at it with 
a shout, but still there were wasps enough left to think 
his own honey was better. They were like flying tigers, 
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and they were so strong that when they got stuck in the 
honey they pulled themselves fiercely out. 

Still he managed to dodge his mouthfuls into his 
mouth without getting a wasp in, and none of them 
settled on him or tried to sting him. His hot chocolate 
seemed to be made of melted chocolate and cream. He 
lasted it out by adding cold milk to it so that for a long 
time the cup was always full. It got a little cold and it got 
weaker, and when he reached the bottom of the cup he 
had a fresh idea. He just knocked on his cup with his 
knife once again, and when the waiter popped out he said 
‘Encore . . . chocolate’. He knew ‘encore’ because he 
had been to a concert in the village hall with Mother. 

The people at the other tables smiled at him again, but 
by this time Thomas knew that he wouldn’t get any food 
anywhere without being laughed at, and though he 
minded a little he minded a lot less than the time before. 
The chocolate was worth it too. 

While he was waiting for the second jug to be brought 
he watched the brown dog again. 

The brown dog’s son had come out of the back of the 
shop where the waiter lived, and joined his father. He 
had the same look about his face and the same watching 
eyes and wrinkled forehead, but he seemed to want a lot 
of tidying up. His father started tidying up as soon as he 
saw him. He obviously said ‘Where on earth have you 
been?’ and bowled him over with his heavy father’s nose 
and started biting pieces out of his tummy. The son 
curled himself sideways on his back and smiled at his 
father with the wrinkles round his mouth. And the 
Father said, ‘Good heavens! There are fleas all over you!’ 
and chumped bits out of him and rolled him over and 
over. But as soon as the son had had enough of it he got 
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up on his feet and trotted off with wet marks all over him 
where his father had bitten out a flea. The father lay 
down again and the second jug of chocolate came out. 

Contrary to what the governess always said about 
second helpings, the second jug of chocolate was every 
bit as good as the first. And it didn’t make him feel sick 
either. 

When it was gone and all the white crusts had gone, 
and the crumb that was inside the crusts had gone too, 
and all the iced butter was gone and most of the honey, 
Thomas still didn’t feel sick and he began to think he 
ought to pay. But ordering food was one thing and pay- 
ing was another. He couldn’t face chinking on his cup a 
third time. He thought the people would think he wanted 
a third jug of chocolate. So he got up and walked into 
the darkness where the waiter came from. 

But inside there was still another restaurant, and more 
people sitting, and more waiters. At last he caught sight 
of his own waiter, but there was no holding him. He 
flew past Thomas with a tray of food as though he had 
no time to live his own life or Thomas’s. 

Thomas went after him, but missed him again. With 
another tray of food the waiter bounded by like a doub- 
ling rabbit and disappeared into a deeper cave where 
more tables stood and more people ate. After wandering 
about among the tables for a bit and seeing his waiter go 
by several times, each time behaving like a rabbit or a 
swallow or a fish, diving and turning and twisting and 
seeming to have no eyes to see and no ears to hear, 
Thomas decided he had better go back outside to his 
table on the pavement and clink his cup again. But he 
held his knife in his hand a long time before he could bear 
to do it. It was only when a particular French family of 
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young men and women had all got up and left their table 
that he dared to do it. For this family had laughed the 
loudest and had sat through both his clinks. 

When he had hit his cup and got his waiter, he pulled 
his money out of his pocket and laid it on the table. Of 
course, it was all English money, and the waiter said a lot 
of things so fast that Thomas was obliged to sit back and 
simply smile up at him till it was all over. The waiter 
didn’t seem angry, however, but on the whole rather 
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pleased. And at last he helped himself to two shillings 
and said ‘Merci, M’sieur,’ and went away. 

Thomas was full now, and warm and chocolaty and 
free. 

He got up and moved out along the arcades. The sun 
was setting and the pavement was striped black and 
white with the shadows of the legs of the arches. ‘Thomas 
got quite giddy walking in the stripes, so he crossed the 
road and hung over the wall and looked into the water. 
There were three young men bathing down below, and 
they wore nothing but a striped cloth round their hips, 
and their bodies were ginger-coloured, from the sun. 

When he had watched them for a bit, he walked away 
from the water and round the corner into an open square 
with a flower market in the middle. The flowers were set 
up in sheaves like corn and stood upright under a long 
canvas awning. He felt so delicious inside, what with the 
chocolate and the sun and the flowers and the feeling that 
Mother was coming at midnight, and that he had hours 
and hours to himself. And then he remembered that he 
was doing none of the things she had said to the lady over 
the telephone that he was to do. 

But almost at once he saw something that made him 
forget it again. Quite close to him at the corner of the 
Square was’a shop with barrels and wooden boxes out- 
side on the pavement, lying in the shadow. And the boxes 
were full of live tortoises, and when he looked in them 
the barrels were full too. There was a paper flag sticking 
up in one of the boxes and it had the number 5 written 
very large on it. Five what? Five shillings? It couldn’t 
be pounds. , 

He felt that here was the one present in the world that 
he would like to take back to Jane and Alice. 
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He thought a bit and he looked at the woman who sat 
inside the shop, and he decided he didn’t like her face. 
He held his pound in his hand, but he was sure he 
couldn’t trust her with it. Then he stopped and thought. 
He thought of things that father had said. Father had 
said: ‘If you’re lost always go to the police. A policeman 
is like your father if you’re lost.’ 

He looked round for a policeman, but couldn’t see one, 
but what he did see was the words ‘ Postes et Telegraphes’ 
written up on a building a little way off. 

He went towards it and through a door and found 
himself in a room where everyone seemed very busy. The 
women had dark hair and brown faces and overalls, and 
were plugging away at telephones and making sums and 
bending their heads over sheets of paper. It was like the 
waiter again. He couldn’t catch any of their eyes. Hold- 
ing his paper pound in his hand he offered it to a woman 
who seemed to have less to do than the rest. She took it 
and looked at him wonderingly. 

‘French money. Change it, please,’ he said. 

‘De la monnaie’; she popped it back into his hand and 
jerked her finger towards a little wire cage with another 
woman behind it. Thomas took his pound to this woman; 
but it was a long time before she would look up. When 
she did she took the pound and held it up. She looked at 
it, and seemed to be smelling at it to see ifit had the right 
smell. 

‘French money, please,’ said Thomas. 

‘Hein!’ said the woman, and slapped down the pound 
and stared at him. Then she picked up a newspaper and 
began to read it, as though she wasn’t going to have any- 
thing to do with him any more. 

He waited a minute and was just going to leave her 
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when she pounced on a place in the newspaper and put 
her finger on it and looked at him very hard again. He 
began to wonder whether there was something about his 
being lost in the newspaper. He remembered things he 
had read. ‘A little boy was lost yesterday. He was wear- 
ing a brown jersey and grey knickers. . . .. There might 
be something like that in the paper, and the woman had 
recognized him. 

But while he was wondering, and was ready to seize 
his pound from the counter and run, she had evidently 
come to a conclusion, and she put down the newspaper 
and quietly opened a drawer and counted out piles and 
piles of French money on to the counter. And when she 
had finished doing that she held the folded newspaper 
towards him with her finger on a row of figures for him 
to see. And so he nodded politely and said ‘Merci, 
Madame’, and picked up all the bundles of paper money 
and thanked her again, and went back into the sunny 
Square. What was in the paper he did not know, but 
anyway he had a lot of money. 

Thomas was a careful boy. He was a boy who knew 
about a lot of things. He did not count his money in the 
Square with all the little French boys looking at him, but 
he took the whole lot and divided it into halves and put 
each half deep down into his two pockets, and then he 
put his hands in on top ofit all. Then he walked back and 
had another look at the tortoises. 

‘Five’, it said. And now he could see that there was 
‘Frcs.’ written after the five, and pulling out a paper or 
two from his pocket he found very soon that ‘Frcs.’ 
meant francs. Five francs—and he seemed to have a 
pocket full of francs. So he went inside to the woman. 

‘Three, please,’ he said to her, and held up three of his 
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fingers. She looked at him without getting up and asked 
him lots of questions. She was really asking him whether 
he wanted a lady or a gentleman tortoise, or a young or a 
medium tortoise. Very likely she was even asking 
whether he wanted a house-trained tortoise. But all he 
could say when she had finished was ‘Three’, and up 
went his three fingers again. 

So then she gave a sniff and went and got him three 
tortoises. And whether they were ladies or gentlemen, 
or men or women tortoises, he did not know or care. She 
put them all in together in a paper bag, and Thomas had 
thought she would give him a box. He saw cardboard 
boxes high up on a shelf. 

They had a long talk about this. Thomas’s part of the 
talk was pointing. He pointed and pointed at the boxes 
on the shelf and kept putting the paper bag down upon 
the counter. The woman’s part of the talk was all the 
talk, and it was very fast and very much against ‘Thomas. 
But all the same, when Thomas came out of the shop he 
was carrying the three tortoises in one of the cardboard 
boxes, and the woman had taken fifteen francs from him 
and two more francs for the box. So they were both happy 
about it. 

As soon as he got back into the Square he began to be 
sorry he had bought the tortoises so early in the evening. 
They kept slipping from one end of the box to the other, 
and they were very heavy, and he had a feeling they 
weren’t happy. 

Also he didn’t know what to feed them on. He had an 
awful feeling they were going to spoil his evening. 

It was now seven o’clock, and past. Past Thomas’s 
bedtime, too. Little lights began to shine in the sky, but 
what was more important, they began to shine in the 
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streets. Lights in the sky he saw every night from the 
sea-room window, but lights coming out like daisies 
along the streets of Dieppe, at the ends of the barges, in 
clusters hanging over the quayside, in ships farther out 
at the entry to the harbour—lights at the ends of dark 
alleys, lanterns hung at the sides of old houses—all these 
lights gave Thomas a happy giddy feeling. 

The tortoises were heavy, but he forgot them. They 
dangled in his hand as he walked down the darkening 
street. All Dieppe went green and gold against the dark- 
ness, and a smell of onions came out of every doorway. 
Onions? It was more than onions. It was the smell of the 
most oniony onion he had ever smelt. It was a delicious 
hot, green, loving smell, and he began to forget that he 
was full of two jugs of chocolate and a lot more besides, 
and wonder whether he could manage to make a shop 
give him a grown-up dinner like Father and Mother had. 
Just as he thought this he came on two little shops quite 
close to each other. One had a whole window full of 
snails and the other a whole window full of ivory crosses. 
The snail shop smelt stronger of that onion smell than 
any other open doorway he had passed. And while he 
stood still to breathe in big breaths of it his eyes wandered 
over the cross shop and he found it had other things in it 
besides crosses. Things made of shells. 

Although he lived in a village near Brighton he had 
never seen things made of shells before. This shop looked 
like a seashore. A seashore that was a graveyard too, and 
had crosses sticking up out of it. For now he saw that 
every white cross was growing in a little bed of shells. 
And there were shell-pictures with steamers in the 
middle, and shell backhand-glasses, and shell Baby- 
Jesuses lying in mangers, and shell Holy Virgins, or at 
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least Virgins sitting among shells. He could not stand 
there looking at them. He walked in. 

There was nobody in the shop because at this hour 
everybody was on the pavement, talking. He had a good 
look round before an old man with a beard came in off 
the pavement and put his head through into a room 
beyond the shop and called out to a young woman who 
was cooking the evening meal. 

She came in and looked at Thomas a bit as though she 
thought he wasn’t much to leave her cooking for. And 
Thomas knew what she felt like by the way she flounced 
about, but he didn’t know how to begin to say, ‘You 
leave me alone in here please, and I’ll chose what I want 
and then bring it in to you’. 

But that is what he would have liked to say. Her looks 
rather worried him and he had to choose quickly. Still, 
you don’t choose any better when you take a long time. 
He chose a backhand-glass, with the mirror part all 
stuck round with little shells, for Jane, and for Alice he 
got a steamer sailing on a painted sea, with a thick frame 
of shells like a bank rising up all round it. It was a picture 
really, and he got it because he knew Alice liked manly 
things like steamers and steam-rollers. 

He got a tiny pin-box for Mother, with very tiny pink 
shells on it, and he wondered whether she would be too 
angry to take it. And then he remembered again all the 
things she had said he was to do. 

He didn’t buy anything for himself. He didn’t some- 
how think. ... Well, he was being happy, but he wasn’t 
being good. 

He didn’t think it quite right to take back things for 
himself when he was having such a marvellous time, and 


was also being naughty. 
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The things came to twenty-five francs, and by now he 
was getting used to his money, and paid the young 
woman quite quickly. She folded up everything in a 
terrible hurry in very thin paper, with thin, unsafe pink 
tape. 

ne she made the three parcels be three parcels, and 
never offered to tie them together. But she was a cook, 
and Thomas had respect for cooks. So he didn’t point 
about the shop till he got what he wanted, as he had done 
in the tortoise shop. He thanked her, and at the very last 
moment she smiled at him—which set Thomas thinking 
how unfair it is that when a cross person suddenly smiles 
at you, you feel it is more exciting than when a smiling 
person goes on smiling all the time. 

When he got back on the pavement again, all heaped 
with little parcels, he would have remembered what 
Mother had said. He actually did remember it for about 
a second, and then the very-onion smell from the next 
shop blew it all away again. 

The black and green snails were shining under the 
gas-jet, and beyond them he saw some sailors sitting at a 
wooden table. ‘Then he saw other tables with rough red- 
checked cloths spread on them, and he knew by the look 
and the smell that this was where he wanted to have his 
grown-up dinner. 

He went in and at once all the sailors looked up. There 
were three of them and they were playing cards and had 
glasses of red wine before them. The place was warm, 
and full of smoke, and the sailors shouted something at 
him, so he stood still and smiled. When he had smiled a 
little he remembered the white dog in the afternoon who 
had stood so still when the brown dog had rushed at him. 
It was like that now. The sailors laughed and made 
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remarks, then left him alone just as suddenly as the 
brown dog had left the white dog, and he went and put 
all his parcels on a wooden seat with a high back, and sat 
down. 

Nobody came near him. Nobody asked him what he 
wanted to eat. There didn’t seem to be anybody about 
to ask him. He decided that the people who looked after 
the shop were, like the young woman next door, cooking 
the dinner. 

So he fingered his parcels and waited. And presently 
he took a peep at the tortoises, and they seemed calm and 
happy too. He meant to give them some of his evening 
dinner, but he didn’t know whether they would eat it. 
He had a feeling that they ate flies, and he looked at the 
flies that covered the table-cloth. But he knew better than 
to try to catch them. Pouncing on flies makes a boy look 
as silly as a puppy looks when it rushes after a sparrow. 
The sparrow laughs and rises when the puppy’s mouth is 
all open with hope. He particularly didn’t want to look 
silly while those sailors were there. 

In a few minutes one of them got up, the biggest, the 
blackest, and the one with the reddest tie. He came over 
to Thomas and put his hands on his hips and looked down 
at him. Then he asked him something, and Thomas had 
to look up and smile. 

It seemed a hopeless fix. The sailor asked again, and 
Thomas could reply nothing. There is nothing to reply 
when you don’t know what the question is. All he could 
do was to take off the tortoise lid and show him the 
tortoises. Whereupon the sailor laughed and said some- 
thing so funny that the other sailors laughed too, and 
turned round in their chairs. Thomas laughed too, be- 
cause he was sure the big sailor would like it. 
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At that moment a woman appeared in the doorway 
leading from a back room. She was carrying a clean, red 
cloth and a big tray, and on the tray was a sort of iron tin 
with holes all over it. And in the holes were snails, all 
steaming hot. The sailors rammed their chairs back with 
their legs to give her room to spread the table. The big- 
gest, the dark sailor, left Thomas and crossed the room to 
take the snail tray from her. She spread the clean red 
cloth and laid saucers and plates on the table, bread, a 
tooth bottle of red wine, and at last the hot dish with the 
snail tin on it. Thomas felt so excited he had to stand up 
to look. It was like things out of a history book to see 
French sailors eating snails. 

Now he knew what the smell was that was creeping all 
over the town as the evening fell and the lamps were lit. 
Behind all the little doorways and down all the little alleys 
women were cooking snails for the households to eat. 

The room, which had smelt of onions before, now grew 
hot and thick with the smell. 

The men pulled long pins cut of their coat-collars and 
picked up the shells delicately with their fingers, for the 
snails were hot. Then they put in a pin, gave the snail a 
twirl and out came a green coil like a little root. 

First each sailor ate his root, and chumped it as though 
it were delicious leather, biting and working with his 
teeth and making happy sucking noises with his tongue. 
Then, when the creature itself was swallowed, the sailor 
would lift the shell and tipping his head back, drink some 
water that was inside and wipe his mouth with the tips 
of his fingers, at last even sucking the fingers in case some 
should be lost. Then he would break a little bit of bread 
and swab up the hollow where the snail shell had lain in 
case a little of the juice should be spilled. 
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While Thomas was standing up behind his table watch- 
ing this with his breath held the fat woman came up to 
him, and it seemed she asked him the same question that 
the sailor had asked. It had the same shape, and coming 
from her, it seemed to mean, ‘What do you want to eat?? 

Then Thomas somehow knew that the fat woman and 
the big man were husband and wife, and that they were 
both the shopmen of this shop. So he pointed to his 
mouth and opened and shut his teeth very savagely, 
meaning that he dreadfully wanted to bite something up. 
The woman laughed, and shook gently with her fat when 
she laughed. She said something nice and warm to him, 
and going to a cupboard she got a fresh checked cloth 
out and laid his table all ready for him too. Plates she put 
down, with little cocks painted in the middle of them, and 
a glass like a heavy toothglass, made of pale green glass. 

Off she went to the kitchen and Thomas sat waiting for 
his dinner. He was so entranced watching the sailors eat 
that he did not even wonder what she was going to bring 
him. The big sailor had joined them and they all took as 
long as they could over their snails. They filled up their 
glasses with the red wine from the tooth-bottle and they 
had other little glasses of brown wine as well. And they 
had huge toothpicks with which they hunted most care- 
fully all over their mouths for lost bits of snail. The onion 
smell seemed even to make the tortoises hungry and they 
tapped on their cardboard box with their stretched-out 
heads. 

So Thomas took out one to see if it could catch flies for 
itself on the table. But he couldn’t see how such a slow 
thing could catch flies any better than he could, unless it 
had some special way, like the toy magnet that he had at 
home which picked up tintacks. 
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But as soon as the tortoise saw the queerness of the 
shining glass and the gas-jet it stuck in all its bits and lay 
like a brown careful hump, so that it shouldn’t get hurt 
by things it didn’t know. And the flies walked over its 
back with as much daring as if they were playing ‘Last 
Across’. 

The heat and the brightness and the clouds of smoke 
nearly sent Thomas to sleep. His head was dropping 
sharply forward when out of the tail of his closing eye he 
saw the fat woman coming with a tray. 

Well, what could one do if one was Thomas, and want- 
ing to do the right thing before the sailors, and a very 
kind woman looking as though she thought you would be 
pleased, put a big dish down in front of you with a tin of 
twelve snails upon it? 

First of all he hadn’t a pin. But as a sailor was looking 
at him he pretended to hunt his collar for a pin as though 
he expected to find one there. 

And all the time his heart was almost hammering at 
the dreadfulness of the thing that had happened to him. 
If he had had a pin, perhaps he could have twirled the 
snails out of their shells and slipped them into the box 
with the tortoises. But then, perhaps, that was all the 
dinner he was going to get! 

He thought of cannibals, who eat explorers. And of 
Chinese, who eat dogs. And he made up his mind that a 
boy was not a man unless he could eat snails and... . 
At least snails. After all, between explorers and dogs and 
snails, snails were the easiest. 

And then he thought how dazzled Jane and Alice would 
be, and how he could explain, even to Mother, that the 
proper way to eat snails, the real sailor’s way, was to twirl 
them out ever so easily, out of their shells with a pin. 
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But he hadn’t a pin. 

He looked down at the floor at his feet. But he hadn’t 
much hope, for these pins were evidently special things 
that you carried tucked in your collar, and _ sailors 
wouldn’t be likely to leave them about on the floor. In 
England it was so easy. There were always pins on the 
floor. Especially in Mother’s room. 

“Mais commencez!’ said the fat woman, beaming over 
him. And he knew that meant ‘commence’. He looked 
up at her and spread his hands open, then took up a hot 
snail and picked at it with his nail. At once she hauled a 
pin like a dagger out of her bodice. But he didn’t want to 
be looked at while he was trying the twirl, so he put his 
hand to his mouth and made a drinking noise, hoping she 
would fetch him some water. 

Off she went, smiling, and he started on his first 
snail. 

He picked, but the snail stuck. Then he watched the 
sailors again, and this time he dug his pin down deeper. 
Up came the snail in the most satisfactory way, and as it 
came up he twisted the shell in his left hand just as they 
did, and there was the steaming little grey-green root 
sticking on his pin in his right hand. 

He drew his hand up to his mouth, but something in- 
side him wouldn’t let the snail come any nearer. Still, by 
shutting his eyes tight and making his mind think it was 
a chicken’s liver, he got the snail between his teeth. 

He chumped. But the thing was like india-rubber. He 
couldn’t bring himself to chump twice so he swallowed it 
whole, and as it went down it gave him a pain like 
swallowing a stone. When it was well down and the pain 
had gone off he opened his eyes and lifting up the shell he 
drank down the water. The water was good. In the water 
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lay the taste of onions. That was the home of the smell 
that was wandering about Dieppe. 

Then back came the woman and set down on his table, 
not water, but a tooth-bottle of red wine. He thanked her, 
and nothing surprised him any more. It seemed that boys 
of eight in this country were treated as men. What 
glorious things he had to tell Jane and Alice. 

After that he set down to his meal, and worked at it, 
for he saw his way clearly now. He poured out his wine 
and drank a little, and very soon he felt that though he 
couldn’t eat the snails he could enjoy the snail water. He 
twirled out his snails, slipped them gently in among the 
tortoises, drank the snail-water, smacked his lips, 
swabbed out the hollow in the tin with his bread, and 
then washed it down with a sip from his red wine. 

Before he had done this for twenty minutes he was fast 
asleep on the bench with his head on the back of the 
shut-up tortoise on the table. 

It was the tortoise crawling from under his head that 
woke him up. 

He looked round and the sailors were standing up 
putting on their coats. He felt very queer and his inside 
was heaving. If he looked hard at the dark corners of the 
room he could keep his mind still, but if he looked at the 
broken jumps of the gas-jet his mind went whirling round 
the room as though it was a stone on a string. He wanted 
only one thing. He wanted to pay and get away. But 
would he ever do it in time? 

Seizing his bread knife he knocked it against his glass. 
The sailors laughed, but he only heard the laugh break 
against his ears like water on a wall a long way off. He 
clanked his glass again and the woman came hurrying. © 

He put down a paper sheet of money and the woman 
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shook her head. He put down another one, and went on 
putting them down till she smiled. 


ek ile ale feels like /o 
B Swallow @ Snarl. 


Then seizing his parcels and forgetting the careful 
tortoise he made for the door. The woman hurried after 
him and put the tortoise under his arm. He nodded, far 
beyond smiling, and began to run. It was only a minute 
down to the quay, but the pavement seemed so narrow 
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he had to run in the road, and when he got to the low 
parapet that kept the road from the water the parapet 
got to him first and hit him in the middle. 

Down went the tortoises and the parcels in the shadow 
of the wall and Thomas laid his elbows on the cool of the 
stone and was as sick and as sick and as comforted as any 
boy could be. 

When he stood up again he was glad to think he hadn’t 
got a snail in his inside. But he was glad, too, to think it 
had been there, because it showed that he could do it. 

The churches all over Dieppe rang out that it was nine 
o’clock, and Thomas straightened up his head and gath- 
ered up his presents. After his experience in the snail 
shop he began to be afraid that he might go to sleep any- 
where and sleep the night through without ever meeting 
Mother. It was only the snail in his inside that had 
wakened him up this time. 

“If I go to sleep again I had better go to sleep in the 
station,’ he thought, and he started to walk along beside 
the wall. He could easily find his way back to the station, 
for across the corner of the harbour he could see one of 
the Channel steamers tied up and sleeping peacefully 
with only one light at her stern. The light was heaving 
gently up and down and it made Thomas sleepy to look 
at it. 

The station, when he got to it, was fast asleep too. 
There was darkness and peace all over it, and a slight 
smell of oniony snails there also. 

_ Thomas walked quietly all round the sheds and the 
rooms on the platform to find somewhere where he could 
lie down and have a sleep. But he wanted somewhere 
where he could be sure his sleep would be disturbed by — 
the steamer that came in bringing Mother. 
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In a very dark corner beside a shed he found the gang- 
way that they ran up against the ship for the passengers 
to walk off by. He had come on board by a gangway like 
that at Newhaven, so that he knew what it was when he 
saw it. It had two sides, a little like a bed, and he thought 
it would do very well. There was an old overcoat hanging 
on a peg nearby, and he wanted very badly to take it 
down and lie on it, but he was afraid that someone would 
be looking for it before the steamer came in, and he 
would be turned off his bed. 

Putting his parcels very carefully in a dark corner he 
started to look round the station to see what he could 
find to sleep on. There was another coat hanging further 
on, but he was against coats. Beyond this coat low voices 
spoke from a little shed, and as he passed the open door 
he saw that there were men in their shirt sleeves cooking 
inside. The smell made him hungry again, especially as 
when he sniffed a second time he found that it wasn’t the 
snaily smell at all, but a new smell like potatoes frying. 

He passed the shed and found a heap of fish-netting at 
the end of the station yard next the harbour, black fish- 
netting spread out to dry, with corks on it. This he 
dragged in the dust to his gangway, and he had hardly 
arranged it in a soft mass and lain himself down upon it 
before he was asleep. 

Whether the sleeping steamer moored beside him woke 
and slipped quietly away he did not know, but he sat up 
to the sound of a siren calling like an owl in the harbour, 
and saw another steamer, glittering with lights, slide 
gently in. 

‘Mother!’ he thought, and got staggering to his feet. 
Then crept sideways into the nearby darkness as two men 
came towards him to prepare for the mooring. 
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In she came, the only shine in the harbour, and in 
another minute she was churning and back-pedalling and 
elbowing her sides up to the land. Thomas heard a cry 
and saw a black coil of rope thrown, and then, grunting 
and straining, the steamer settled against the quay. 

Out rolled the gangway on its little wheels, and the 
men who rolled it cleared the net away from it with 
exclamations. 

Thomas hovered near the foot of it and shivered from 
his sleep; and there at the top stood Mother. 

‘Oh, Thomas!’ she cried out to him. ‘Oh, Thomas,’ 
and ran down the gangway. “Doesn’t it upset you that you 
have made me so frightfully anxious!’ - 

‘But she telephoned!’ cried Thomas, hugging her, ‘she 
telephoned!’ 

‘But all these hours alone, and I didn’t know whether 
I should find you here to meet me!’ 

‘Oh, I managed that!’ said Thomas. 

“Your face is all funny, Thomas. All over squares. 
What have you been lying on?’ 

‘Fisherman’s net,’ said Thomas, and dragged her over 
to the dark wall so that he could pick up his parcels. 
‘Tortoises, Mother,’ he said, ‘and things.’ 

They got a funny, open carriage with one horse and 
striped mattress-ticking on the seats, and Mother told the 
man to drive to the best hotel. She didn’t ask Thomas 
what hotel he had been resting at, because I suppose she 
knew by the fish-net marks on his face that he hadn’t been 
to one. 

~And in the carriage, sitting on the mattress-ticking, she 
talked to him, and it made him feel worse than the snail 
had done. 

But at the door of the hotel he nearly tumbled on his 
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nose, and he was carried into a lift with his nose pressing 
on a brass button, and laid on a soft bed by a strange 
man. And Mother never did anything about cleaning his 
teeth, but simply pulled off his clothes as though he was 
Alice, or earlier than Alice. And that was all he knew, 
and he hardly knew that. 

And next morning Mother was sitting in her dressing- 
gown and ringing for breakfast. And she was more sur- 
prised by everything he told her than even Jane could 
have been. 

(Alice wasn’t such a good listener, but Mother and 
Jane made you feel as though you never could stop 
talking.) 

The waiter came in carrying the breakfast tray high 
over one shoulder and a folding table in the other hand, 
and Mother said: 

“You go on telling me, and I’ll do your croisson for 
you.’ 

And she took what Thomas thought was a bread horse- 
shoe, and cut off the two ends and poked her finger all 
along the tunnel of the middle, and out pushed the 
crumby part in a wad. Then she held the hollow croisson 
up for Thomas to look through, and he shut one eye and 
looked through it and could see one ship at sea. While he 
was telling her about the snails she lined the tunnel with 
butter and then put a bit of butter on each of the two 
cut-off ends. 

‘There!’ she said, quite proudly, like Alice, ‘now you'll 
only get one because they’re rich. So last it out.’ 

And it was like pastry, and the butter was like nuts. 

Then he had a plain roll, cut in half longways so that 
it was like a rowing-boat. Then he had a cup of milk with 
some coffee in it. And just as he had finished, the waiter 
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rushed in like a jack-in-the-box with something on a 
plate. And he explained he had forgotten the honey, and 
here it was. 

His mother said honey was good for him, so he had a 
spoonful of thick waxy honey out of the glass bottle, and 
then he cleaned his teeth with a dry crust. 

The tortoises ate some bread, and it seemed as though 
they had chewed the snails a little, though Thomas 
couldn’t bear to look. She hadn’t any feeling about 
snails and was able to clean them out for him—but then 
she hadn’t eaten one and been sick. 

About eleven o’clock they bathed. And his mother swam 
quite a long way out, with Thomas resting himself with 
his one hand on her shoulder. He could really swim quite 
well, but he had never been out so deep before, as she 
usually hadn’t time to take him. And the thought struck 
him while he was in the water—fancy if he was an only 
child then he could have his mother like this to himself, 
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always. But then he wouldn’t have Jane and Alice! And 
the thought went away from him again quickly. 

At midday they had a wonderful lunch, and at one 
o’clock they were sitting on two canvas chairs on the 
steamer. 

And at five o’clock Mother left them together having 
late tea in the garden, because she really didn’t think she 
ought to listen to Jane and Alice making Thomas think 
he was wonderful—and what Jane and Alice said was 
even better than Thomas had hoped. 


378 
ROBERT TREVELYAN 


TWO SLAVERIES 
(Epistola ad D. M.) 


Somewhere about this world, Desmond, whether haply 
in Erin, 

In Lilliput, or in Cloud-cuckoo-land, there must be (if 
legends 

Lie not) a secret fountain, a magic elixir, wherein Youth 

By one draught is renewed. Should it chance, by favour 
of fortune, 

That some day, travelling through strange lands, either 
of us two, 

Discovering this well, might drink back again the de- 

_ lighted 

Vitality of boyhood, sloughing off from both body and soul 

The strangling cerements and slow sclerosis of old age; 

Then let him, ere he depart, fail not to remember his 
comrade 

On the abhorred threshold of dark eld gloomly pining; 

But, dipping into the spring, carry thence though it be 
but a small flask 

Filled with the quickening lymph that his friend may 
share the divine drops. 

For who else, Desmond, of ephemeral men has a juster 

Claim than have we? Who lives there of mind so capable, 
or sense 

So delicately attuned to enjoy and put to a wise use 

This godlike privilege of Phoenix-winged renovation? 
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Should such an incredible good fortune chance to befall 
us, 

Then what an eager swarm of time-mouldered derelict 
hopes, 

Brave faiths, foolhardy ideals, and proud resolutions 

(Vowed by inexperience, when thought seemed infinite 
and free, 

Reason and genius omnipotent remoulders of all our 

Vast human heritage) would leap once more into glad 
life! 

Hard were it now to recall our dead youth’s quixotic 
ardours. 

Yet there is one memory which still with reproach and 
remonstrance 

Haunts me; for in those days oft this would I pray to my 
own soul: 

‘Strive evermore to possess in freedom thy sovereign self, 

By no enduring tie from without enchained or encum- 
bered, 

Slave to no one dominant passion, whether noble or 
abject, 

Neither to power nor fame, wealth, pleasure, virtue, 
religion, 

Love, nor duty; yet, if need be, still master of all these.’ 

Thus ofttimes would I warn my soul with exemplary 
doctrine 

Sternly; but all in vain: for, alas, hidden danger assailed 
me 

Whence I looked for it least. Not wealth, not love’s folly, 
nor yet 

Cankering ambition was to be my bane, but a nobler 

Frailty, a subtler disease. O sorcery fatal and ruthless! 

Vampire sisterhood of Helicon! Slow, stealthy devourers 
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Of men’s souls, Sphinx-clawed Sirens, not Muses I call 
you. 

How since boyhood’s opening years did you snare and 
enthral me, 

Furtively enchanting my youth with crafty seductions! 

Till what should be the mind’s solace only and sober 
refreshment, 

Soon was naught but an obsessing tryannous monomania 

Deadening life’s manifold energies with an insidious 
blight. 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia. But though 

With such scrupulous anxiety we remove from a boy’s ken 

Putative obscenity’s least taint, yet what pedagogue,what 

Parent so wise and provident as to veto the poets, 

And, like Plato, banish from the schoolroom Virgil and 
Homer, 

Or those deadly corrupters of youth, Shelley, Keats, and 
Catullus, 

Through whose witchery first the baleful frenzy possessed 
me? 

For when once the divine enchantment masters a young 
soul, 

Stirring inordinate hopes and fond emulations, arousing 

Eager desire to enkindle words with loveliness undreamt, 

Make trial of new themes, rediscover old measures and 
forms, 

Farewell then to complacent ease and the world’s good 
opinion; 

Toilsome, steep, and hard to discern is the lonely desert 
track 

That winds stonily up to the far Heliconian fountain. 

Few are those that arrive, and of them yet fewer the stern © 
maids 
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Esteem worthy to drink; but the most they reject with 
derision, 

And drive headlong down to the plains and swamps of 
Boeotia. 

Nay, even he who remains, and awhile communes with 
the Muses, 

Soon grows faint in the keen thin air; unfriendly to life 


seem 
Those wintry solitudes, and he longs to return from the 
bleak heights 
Down to the genial haunts of men. But alas, evermore 
now 


Must he wander apart, a stranger amid fellow-mortals, 

Still the enchanted slave of vain memory and moribund 
hopes, 

Like crazed Bellerophon forlornly devouring his own soul. 


But now a truce to old Grecian myths and learned 
allusions! 

Why, you will ask, do I thus blame poetry, like some 
inexpert 

Fiddler grumbling against his strings? Is verse not a 
medium 

More eloquent, more lofty than all?—Yes, truly; and 
therefore 

More intractable and perilous. Who, needing a roadster, 

Would bridle Pegasus? Why, even a poor poet at times, 

Weary of sublimities, noble themes and lyric ardours, 

Longs for a lowlier style to express plain thoughts or a 
plain tale. 

Eagerly then would he barter the golden gifts of the 
Muses 
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For the current medium, the commodious silver of prose 
speech— 

In vain: Les Belles Dames sans Merci hold him in thrall 
still. 


Enviable, therefore, Desmond, and fortunate are you 

Still to have lived happily Museless years with free spirit 
and pen, 

In supple and varied periods bounteously revealing 

All your wisdom and wit with frank discursive abandon; 

Like ancient Montaigne, who day by day to the faithful 

Custody of his notebooks would boldly and truthfully 
confide a 

All that lay in his heart concealed, doubt, theory, reflec- 
tion, 

Serious or frivolous, dialectical or fantastic. 

Yet since discontent with our own happy lot is an all-too- 

Human frailty, perchance you likewise, vainly rebellious, 

Long for a larger freedom, a scope more spacious, ac- 
cusing 

Journalism’s tyrannous soul-wearying drudgeries. Ah yet 

Lighter, believe me, to bear are journalism’s petty flea- 
bites 

Than these scorpion stings of the nine Furies that afflict 
Vaidh oy oe 

Then let us each endure with a patient wisdom his own lot. 

I to the stern Muses with cautious piety will burn 

Yearly a rich holocaust of still-born verses (among them 

These poor barbarous hexameters, unless your approval 

Haply excuse and reprieve their crudity); you to the 
long-eared 

Fleet-street Deity, pen-babbling Momus, with a good — 
grace 
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Must affably sacrifice hecatombs of ephemeral hackwork; 

That so, when sifted from the chaff you have stored the 
winnowed wheat, 

From your full granaries in these lean times you may deal 
forth 

Amply the bread of life to a starved husk-fed generation. 

For past now is the confident age of greatness heroic, 

Large Promethean faith in lordly creative achievement. 

Aimless and irresolute our boldest seem, as without port 

Or compass to and fro they drift, blown idly by veering 

Gusts of fashion and whim; while motley sophists upon 
all sides, 

Sage, prophet, and moralist, swarm windily pontificating. 

Neither of hierophants nor schools of wisdom and uplift 

Now is our need, but of intelligence and discrimination, 

With courage and critical sternness to reject shallow 
doctrine 

And vulgar fallacies, whether proletarian or highbrow, 

Yet with a steadfast faith in reason and probity of thought. 

Doubt that the stars are fire, doubt Freud, doubt Euclid 
or Einstein, 

But never doubt we beauty or truth. Yours, friend, be the 
task then 

Both to reveal and to interpret; since yours in abundance 

Are knowledge and candour, wise hope and sensitive 
insight. 


384 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 


NOTES ON D. H. LAWRENCE 


A Confession: It is certainly the duty and it should be the 
delight of a critic to examine his contemporaries. It is the 
most difficult part of his work. Critics are most at home 
with old writers; it takes apparently many minds to 
measure a good writer. The collected works of critics 
show they have been at their best in expounding ‘case- 
made law’ on classics, in refining upon and combining 
the judgements of others. I have been aware of Lawrence 
for fifteen years, also that to understand contemporary 
thought I must tackle him. Yet I put it off and off, 
writing upon him at last, and for the first time, in the 
Sunday Times of 11th August 1929, shortly before his 
death. Why did I shirk it so long? Chiefly laziness. I knew 
Lawrence to be a large and difficult subject, and even 
now I am not in a position to deal with him, though 
I have read him with some assiduity since he died. He is 
a difficult subject partly because he was original and a 
seer, and originality of that kind is difficult to place in 
any sort of perspective; and his case is still more difficult 
because, though a painter of vivid pictures, they were 
not hung on a wall, so to speak, as finished products, 
but rather carried on the retina of his own eyes, into 
which the reader was thus forced to gaze in order to see 
them. And when the reader did look into those eyes, he 
was conscious also of a profound internal confusion be- 
hind, often the more confused thanks to the excruciated 
efforts of the artist to account in abstract terms for what 
was inside him. These explanations and generalizations, 
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too, were thrust before the reader, with an arrogance 
which spoke more of the author’s own dark distress than 
his certainty that he had succeeded in saying at last 
what he felt to be so important. 

Comparison with Carlyle: Lawrence harangued us. As in the 
case of Carlyle, whom he resembled in many aspects, the 
artist in him was doubled with the rhetorician. He, too, 
sprang from a poverty-cramped, sullen, illiterate fight- 
ing-stock; he, too, was the favoured child of a mother 
who represented in those surroundings a superior and 
pious refinement; he, too, was born with a suspicion of 
any sort of agreement and with a conviction, often 
agonized, that everybody must be wrong except himself; 
he, too, was born with a faculty for exquisite sympathy 
with individuals and an almost sadistic relish for the 
sufferings of people in general—‘the mostly fools’ of 
Carlyle being translatable in Lawrentian terms by ‘all 
corpses or swine’; he, too, was a humorist whose sense 
of fun sprang from a constantly tragic sense of life; he, 
too, was a prodigious egotist, yet in himself strangely 
lovable and fascinating, his egotism finding relief in 
minatory ‘uplift’ diatribes, and showing in his intoler- 
ance of the smallest self-assertion on the part of others. 
For Lawrence the egotist, to whom the experience of 
‘love’ was the crucial test of individual excellence, 
egotism, legitimate and illegitimate, in that relation was a 
central problem. He, too, was in the sense in which that 
phrase has a meaning apart from accomplishments, ‘a 
great man’, one whom to be near, whether by access 
through his writings or directly, meant for others an 
enhancement of life; he, too, was an zsthete who con- 
stantly mistook himself for a moral teacher. (Not a 
fundamentally fatal mistake since in individual life 
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esthetic and moral judgements often are indistinguish- 
able, but fatal when the moralist pretends also to 
legislate for society at large. Vide: the political philo- 
sophies of Carlyle and Lawrence which are as weak as 
they are emphatic.) The prose of Lawrence was marred, 
too, by the same defect; like Carlyle he valued earnest- 
ness, a state of feeling in himself, more than truth. Both 
as writers were the victims of their own passionate 
garrulity. Both abounded in insight and unforgettable 
phrases; but there was a certain headiness (how violently 
Lawrence himself would have repudiated that word!) in 
all they wrote. They had the same fault of letting their 
feelings run on without thinking of the reality of their 
object. Indeed, Lawrence’s temper of mind was extra- 
ordinarily like Carlyle’s, lending itself to histrionic ges- 
tures, sweeping contempt, harsh laughter with aerial 
overtones, dramatic projections of his own emotions into 
things animate and inanimate, and to a dangerous and 
lonely pride. ‘Though his gospel that we ought to return 
to a more instinctive way of living is entirely different 
from Carlyle’s, who was terrified of the body, Lawrence 
was just as dogmatic, just as sure that everyone round 
him was either sick or dead. In Carlyle this certainty 
often took the form of lofty commiseration—‘ poor’ so- 
and-so was his favourite adjective; in Lawrence it took 
the form of indignation and terror of contamination. 

Lawrence and the Critical Temperament: Carlyle’s rhetoric 
has become mere noise to this generation, intolerable 
because his ‘message’ seems about nothing vitally 
difficult. It helps no one, yet it is delivered as though it 
were of the utmost moment. Most fatiguing. But that 
does not prevent the critic from recognizing Carlyle as a 
great English writer, or the historian from admitting his 
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past influence. To many of his contemporaries his ideas 
were ‘seeds of creation lying burningly on the Divine 
Hand’. They are cold now, while those of Lawrence 
are still glowing, and if I understand the times in which 
I live, they are likely to glow brighter in the years 
immediately ahead. Lawrence has something to express 
of vital import to us. This, however, is not the only inter- 
esting fact about Lawrence to the critic, any more than 
the appeal of Carlyle’s message was the only interesting 
fact about him to critical temperaments in his own times. 
But what is the critic? He is only one kind of reader out 
of thousands, that is obvious; and that he is the most 
useless of creatures unless his faculty reaches a rather 
rare degree of perfection is equally obvious. He is a 
being who has been given a pass-key into innumerable 
rooms in the house of thought and art on condition that 
he never lives in any one of them himself. It is his 
function to open a door, examine the furniture, and to 
compare the view from its window with that seen from 
other windows. He must stay long enough to be sure 
that he does see what the owner of the room saw, then 
he had better move on. He is a creature without a 
spiritual home, and it is his point of honour never to 
seek one. And his use? His use is that, thanks to an im- 
agination above average strength, though of course in- 
ferior to the artist’s, he is able to interpret creative 
experience better than the ordinary reader, while his 
visits to other rooms enable him to know a great many 
things about the work itself which the creator of it who 
has never shifted from his own window, can know. The 
critic’s obligation is first to allow himself to be over- 
whelmed by any particular vision, absorbing it through 
all his emotions, then to show others that that vision is 
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by no means the sum of all things. If asked what is the 
use of that, he can only reply that it is another way of 
doing what the artist does who intensifies and multiplies 
experiences worth having. I inserted the words to feel 
through ‘all his emotions’ because I do not limit the 
critic’s response to the so-called, and vaguely defined 
esthetic emotions. It is true that some critics limit their 
function in that manner; and since purely esthetic sen- 
sibilities change more slowly, though they do change, 
than other kinds of emotional interest in works of art, 
such critics are listened to over a longer time, while their 
appreciation of technical accomplishment is still more 
stable. But by limiting themselves to what they hold to 
be alone significant in a writer’s work, its capacity for 
arousing ‘esthetic emotions’ and its technical perfection, 
these critics lose the opportunity of measuring his full 
and total importance. It is noticeable that a great part 
of retrospective criticism consists of collecting data and 
enlarging upon ideas in order to enable an author’s 
posterity to feel his peculiar appeal with something 
faintly like the force with which he impinged on his 
contemporaries. It appears to me, therefore, that the 
proper function of the critic is to take advantage of his 
co-existence and to estimate a contemporary author in 
the mass, not measuring him alone by his possession of 
qualities which still interest in works otherwise gone dead, 
and to remember that esthetic qualities are invariably 
mixed with contingent attractions often only separated 
by a most dubious ingenuity. Thus estimated, Lawrence 
is a very large figure indeed, and one likely in the near 
future to loom larger still. Except in the case of some of 
his short stories, his construction was faulty, though this 
is also true of most novelists admitted to be great. 
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The novel is of all literary forms the one in which per- 
fection is rarest; and it can be, if successful, the most 
artistic of all forms, precisely because its esthetic equi- 
librium lies deep within it and is independent of all 
rules. Coherence so complicated can only be achieved 
by heart and mind working together better than the 
author knows. Lawrence’s intellect and heart (his re- 
sponses to what he loved and hated) did not always 
work together. His intellect was apt to run theorising 
ahead of his perceptions and responses, or, turning back, 
to over-emphasize them or add a gloss with a view to 
propaganda. His will to live and write in the condition 
of an absolute earnestness often confused as well as 
sharpened his insight, and the results on paper exhausted 
readers, already tired by the excessively physical impact 
of his images and impressions. But how incomparably 
vivid those impressions were, how packed with vital 
experience those pages! His inspiration was unmistak- 
able; he trusted to it to pull him through every difficulty, 
his violent temperament supplying a unity which he 
scorned to achieve also as a craftsman. That, no doubt, 
was an error. But how refreshing the results were com- 
pared with the works of novelists to whom Mr. Roy 
Campbell’s epigram applies: 
You praise the firm restraint with which they write— 
I’m with you there, of course: 


They use the snaffle and the curb all right, 
But where’s the bloody horse? 


Lawrence and E. M. Forster: Immediately after his death 
a good deal of cautiously kind criticism appeared, written 
by men who disliked his work but did not now quite 
dare to damn it, the author’s fame having entered on 
that posthumous stage in which his having flouted con- 
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ventions counts less against him. (No one really minds 
acutely a dead man having shocked society.) In con- 
trast to these pronouncements Mr. E. M. Forster wrote 
a letter to The Nation declaring that Lawrence had been, 
among his contemporaries, the greatest of imaginative 
novelists. Mr. T. S. Eliot then wrote a letter saying that 
two others (unnamed) had as much right to be so 
described, and he complained that the statement was 
meaningless unless the words ‘great’ and ‘imaginative’ 
were defined. Now all assertive terms of praise are apt 
to be vague. Unfortunately, I missed Mr. Forster’s reply, 
if he made one; but since I agree with him and might 
easily have used those vague terms myself, let me explain 
what I would have meant by them. By ‘great’ when 
applied to a novelist, I would have meant to suggest that 
the writer in question was chiefly concerned with some 
of the most important things in life and had a power of 
conveying his preoccupation with them adequate to 
their importance; by ‘imaginative’ that the merit of his 
work at its best was akin to poetry, and that the world 
which he had created was subjective and every detail of 
it saturated with emotion. Both these statements hold 
good of Lawrence. There is the literature that lends the 
charm of imagination to reality (this is the kind I prefer 
myself at its best), and there is the literature which adds 
the force of reality to the imaginary. Lawrence’s work 
on the whole belonged to the latter class. Neither his 
characters nor his stories owed much to observation. He 
was a’seer rather than a fashioner. To read him is to be 
steeped in his personality, and his creations are projected 
but never separated from himself. He was one of those 
artists who do well to be absorbed in the salvation of 
their souls (so boring a preoccupation to others whose 
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souls are different), because it was only in relation to 
that perpetual inner conflict that he could invent imag- 
inary figures or be interested in imaginary events. His 
invention was entirely dependent upon that interest. He 
had, for example, a curious contempt for the eye and 
the reports of the eye. It is true that the eye apprehends 
from a distance, and the value of its reports depend on the 
mind. Lawrence yearned after closer contacts. The sense 
of touch, which can be so overwhelming, seemed to him 
to possess a mystic power of divination. But it was not 
through touch or sight, or one sense alone, that he strove 
to apprehend the nature of things, but with his whole 
being at once. His peculiarity as a writer is that he 
succeeds so extraordinarily in responding with his whole 
body to what is before him. He interprets animals, 
plants, landscape, gestures, through his sex as well as 
his senses. Only of the judgements of the mind as to the 
nature of things was he distrustful, and he distrusted 
them because analytical observation and reason inter- 
rupted and destroyed that deep vascular response to 
them which he most valued. It is certainly a very serious 
limitation in one who set out to respond to life as a 
complete man that he should have omitted to use, as far as 
was consistent with sanity, the human reason. But he 
did his best not to use it. Possessed by this imaginative 
craving for the closest contact with life, it was inevitable 
that the act of physical union between man and woman 
should have been for him the central experience, and 
have seemed to him the closest and purest form of com- 
munion possible between human beings. Hence his fury 
against any ideas, prohibitions, habits, morals, or theories 
which either prevent or spoil or degrade it. 

His importance as a modern prophet: 1 began by comparing 
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Lawrence with Carlyle. The discussion of sex fills to-day 
the place of religious controversy in the times of Mill, 
Carlyle, and Huxley. It needed the same kind of courage 
to speak one’s mind about Christianity then as to-day 
about sex; and the topic has the same kind of vital 
interest for all who ask themselves the question, How 
ought I to live? Carlyle was thought very bold and yet 
somehow to have saved the sanctions of faith. If there 
is a great deal of truth in Nietzsche’s epigram, “Carlyle 
was an English atheist who rose to fame for not being 
one’, there is also point in describing Lawrence as a 
religious prophet who was mistaken for a pornographer. 
The other modern prophets, Shaw and Wells, have done 
their work. I see no trace of their influence any longer 
on the creative as opposed to the passive section of the 
young generation. The young are interested in personal, 
not in social problems. Lawrence has, therefore, some- 
thing to say to them on two questions crucial to them: 
how to preserve an inner integrity and hold themselves 
together in spite of rejecting all rules of thumb in con- 
duct, and how to prevent sexual life degenerating into 
squalor though belief in prohibitions is going. The main 
drift of Lawrence’s work, the strongest infection from it, 
is reverence for sex. Sex is the sun which warms and 
animates his whole world. What, according to him, is 
wrong with civilization is that it does not recognize sex 
as the source of the natural warm flow of common 
sympathy between everybody as well as between man 
and woman. 


Many people hate it, of course. Many hate it that one tacitly 
takes them for sexual, physical men instead of mere social and 
mental personalities. Many women hate it the same. Some, the 
worst, are in a state of rabid funk. . . . They are safe inside the 
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convention, which also agrees that we are sexless creatures and 
social beings merely, cold and bossy and assertive, cowards safe 
inside a convention. . . . If there is one thing I don’t like it is cheap 
and promiscuous sex. Tf there is one thing I insist on it is that sex 
is a delicate, vulnerable, vital thing that you musn’t fool with. If 
there is one thing I deplore it is heartless sex. Sex must be a real 
flow, a real flow of sympathy, generous and warm, and not a 
trick thing, or a moment’s excitation, or a mere bit of bullying. 

And if I write a book about the sex relations of a man and a 
woman, it is not because I want all men and women to begin 
having indiscriminate lovers and love affairs, off the reel. All this 
horrid scramble of love affairs and prostitution is only part of the 
funk, bravado and doing it on purpose. And bravado and doing it on 
purpose is just as unpleasant and hurtful as repression, just as 
much a sign of secret fear. 

What you have to do is to get out of the state of funk, sex funk. 
And to do so, you’ve got to be perfectly decent, and you have to 
accept sex fully in the consciousness. Accept sex in the conscious- 
ness, and let the normal physical awareness come back, between 
you and other people. Be tacitly and simply aware of the sexual 
being in every man and woman, child and animal; and unless 
the man or woman is a bully, be sympathetically aware. It is the 
most important thing just now, this gentle physical awareness. It 
keeps us tender and alive at a moment when the great danger is 
to go brittle, hard, and in some way dead. 

Accept the sexual, physical being of yourself, and of every 
other creature. Don’t be afraid of it. Don’t be afraid of the 
physical functions. Don’t be afraid of the so-called obscene words. 
There is nothing wrong with the words. It is your fear that makes 
them bad, your needless fear. It is your fear which cuts you off 
physically from even your nearest and dearest. And when men 
and women are physically cut off, they become at last dangerous, 
bullying, cruel. Conquer the fear of sex, and restore the natural 
flow. Restore even the so-called obscene words, which are part 
of the natural flow. If you don’t, if you don’t put back a bit of 
the old warmth into life, there is savage disaster ahead. (Assorted 


Articles. Secker.) 


In his pamphlet Pornography and Obscenity (Faber & 
Faber), an answer to Lord Brentford’s Do we Need a 
Censor?, Lawrence expressed what any intelligent reader 
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might have inferred from his novels, a loathing of 
pornography as ‘an attempt to insult sex, to do dirt on 
it’. ‘This,’ he added, ‘is unpardonable . . . the insult to 
the human body, the insult to vital human relationship’. 
In that pamphlet he also mentioned a passage in my 
review in the Sunday Times of his Pansies. It ran: ‘his’ 
attitude towards sex is misunderstood; it is neither 
ignoble nor ugly. It occupies too large a place in any 
possible view of the world except his own, and therefore 
appears obtrusive to others, but I repeat it is neither 
ignoble nor ugly. He has attempted to express the 
Lucretian poetry of lust. If he did convert the world 
two things would disappear from it: the love lyric and 
the smoking-room story.’ I had not read Lawrence then 
as thoroughly as I have done since. Had I done so I 
should not have expressed my respect merely in negatives, 
and I should have said that he had expressed far more 
than the poetry of Lucretian lust. What is interesting is 
his comment upon the last sentence of that review. He 
admitted its partial truth, adding that that depended on 
the kind of love-lyric the reviewer had in mind. If it 
were a Du bist wie eine Blume sentimental lyric on purity, 
it might as well go, but if it were a question of a sound 
love-lyric, such as ‘ My love is like a red, red rose’, then 
we were on,different ground. Still, there is more in my 
objection than that. There is such overwhelming em- 
phasis in all Lawrence’s work upon the physical and such 
dread in it of the intrusion of contemplation or even 
recognition of beauty of character in a love relation, 
that I cannot see but that my comment does not in the 
main hold good. What he did achieve as a novelist and 
poet was to make intercourse beautiful and serious, and to 
come nearer to absorbing some aspects of that experience 
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into literature than other writers before him; a daring, 
salutary and considerable achievement. True, in doing 
so he often slipped into ugliness, theoretic elaboration 
and over-emphasis, and in the privately-printed Lady 
Chaitterly’s Lovers, also into defiant use of obscene words 
in order to compel his readers to take sex fully into their 
consciousness; but it must be remembered that he had 
to wrestle with the deficiencies of language, our sex- 
vocabulary being composed of two equally distorting sets 
of words, one scientific, and therefore useless for conveying 
emotion, and the other of the gutter with the wrong 
associations. His burning seriousness alone enabled him 
to accomplish what he did, and what he did has made 
it easier for those who follow to take into poetry and 
literature the whole of life. 
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FREDERICK MARRYAT 


The Novels of Captain Marryat. Edited by Brimley Johnson. 
(Dent. 3s. 6d. each volume.) Mr. Brimley Johnson has laid 
us under an obligation by issuing a complete edition of 
Captain Marryat in twenty-two volumes, ‘with notes 
and preface, all that most allures the pious purchaser’. 
Messrs. Dent deserve congratulation on their enterprise, 
and all lovers of Marryat will wish them success. 

It was with some curiosity that I turned the pages of 
these stories, once the companions of my schoolboy 
leisure, and sometimes, I fear, my surreptitious substitute 
for Virgil or Xenophon in the class-room itself. They had 
been read with the advantage of an almost total absence 
of the critical sense, and when all that I sought in a book 
was enjoyment. How would they stand a more mature 
judgement, and the test of a comparison? Memory told 
me that here would be no profundities, no Freudian 
analyses, no moralizings, no stealthy and remorseless 
tracking of motive through the mazes of the human 
mind; and I had no reason to expect felicities of phrase 
or subtle far-brought beauties of style. In my youth, 
when I had loved Marryat, I had not troubled about 
such things; but I might well miss them now. I’ remem- 
bered also that there was no neat rounding of plot, no 
dexterity in weaving the innumerable episodes into the 
texture of the main design. Might I not, in fact, find 
Marryat crude and clumsy when measured by the 
standard of the writers of to-day? 

I took up Peter Simple, and all these questions solved 
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themselves, or rather fell back into total irrelevance. 
Psychology did not matter; crudity was of no import- 
ance: the delicately embroidered phrase, away with it!— 
the looseness of the plot, who cares about it? Here, to 
use Dryden’s words about Chaucer, was ‘God’s plenty’, 
and that was enough. The book was alive, and worth 
any number of modern galvanized corpses. But, in actual 
truth, I did not even think so much as this while reading 
it: I read it, and nothing more; the hours passing un- 
noticed, I did not make pause till I had reached the 
end, and even then I did not at once begin the task of 
criticism. It was the absorbed reading of boyhood once 
again: I wanted merely to get on, and one episode or 
chapter but whetted the appetite for the next. You have 
to wait a little, after such an enchantment, before you 
can judge calmly. I was like Andrew Lang after trans- 
lating the Odyssey: 
One glad to know the brine 

Salt on his lips, and the large air again: 

So gladly from the songs of modern speech 

Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 

Shrill wind. 


It may well be that a certain weariness of ‘modern 
songs’ makes one appreciate the old more than they 
deserve. A course of thinly-disguised psychology, or of 
the endless ‘sex-appeal’ of to-day, induces one to accept 
with a sense of relief stories whose aim is to give pleasure 
and nothing else. At any rate, I know I am dead tired 
of the ‘modern novel’, and that I find even spherical 
trigonometry a welcome change from it. Much more 
should I welcome a plain, happy-go-lucky tale, in which 
high spirits predominate, and in which ‘one long in 
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populous city pent’ can get a breath of fresh air. But it 
is the business of criticism to dismiss all these irrelevant 
feelings, and to endeavour, in a detached spirit, to 
appraise faults and virtues, extenuating nothing, and 
setting down naught in malice. I shall, therefore, try to 
say, as fairly as I can, what is the impression the 
re-perusal of Marryat, after so many years, has made 
upon my mind. 

- In the first place, it must be confessed that, whatever 
that much-abused word ‘art’ may mean, he has very 
little of it. His plots, except perhaps in the Phantom Ship— 
and even there the plot is not a very good one—have 
plainly not been mapped out beforehand; he follows as 
the story leads him, and often runs down a side-track. 
The episode, if amusing, is more to him than the main 
narrative, and he has never the courage to pass by a 
good thing, even though to tell it be to the detriment of 
the book as a whole. Accident plays too large a part in 
his tales, and we have far too much of the old para- 
phernalia of convenient deaths, amazing resurrections, 
wills, and inheritances. We love Chucks, but we do not 
believe in his re-emergence as a Swedish count; nor is 
Peter Simple’s charm enhanced by his appearance as a 
Lord of Parliament. The violent wrench, again, by 
which a ‘happy ending’ is secured, is often too violent: 
the marionettes obey strings that are too clearly visible. 
And marionettes they are: they are not characters, but 
walking humours, each with his marked and expected 
trick of speech or action. ‘ Young Tom’, Captain Kearney, 
and the rest of them, behave always as we have learnt 
that they will behave: and the tales end with the marriage 
that we have learnt to anticipate. This is partly the fault 
of the time at which Marryat wrote: the public then 
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demanded such conclusions, and were far from resent- 
ing any device, however clumsy, that gave them what 
they wanted. The day had not yet come when the novel 
pursued the wedded pair beyond the wedding. From 
Smollett to Dickens, and indeed much later, the novelist 
rang the marriage-bells, however harshly they jarred 
with the tone of the rest of the story. In the Phantom Ship, 
it is true, where the plot was already determined ex- 
ternally for Marryat, this fault is avoided: the tale ends 
as it ought to end. But even there Marryat’s episodic 
tendency leads him astray: the whole business of the 
were-wolf and the Hartz Mountains might have been 
omitted to the great advantage of the story. 

His women—again a fault of the time—are usually 
deplorable. Like Scott, he can describe a woman of the 
‘lower classes’; his bumboat-women, Jacob Faithful’s 
drunken mother, and many others, are lively and vigor- 
ous: but his would-be good women are as colourless and 
insipid as Julia Mannering or Amelia Sedley. Amine 
alone, perhaps, as Hannay and Mr. Johnson agree, is 
clearly visualized and attractive. Curiously enough, it is 
in hercase only that Marryat, despite his obvious affection 
for her, allows tragedy to overcome his inclination to 
cheerfulness and comedy. 

We have outgrown the fondness for the crude pun, 
the Cleopatra for which not only Shakespeare but so 
many lesser men ‘lost the world and were content to 
lose it’. Even Scott could not always resist the lure; and 
Theodore Hook, Albert Smith, Thomas Hood, followed 
it to their destruction. None, however, is more of a 
sinner than Marryat. If anyone’ wants to see the pun 
gone mad, let him read Midshipman Easy, in which 
everyone, in season and out of season, quibbles well, 
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indifferently, or badly, but incessantly, like James I on 
the throne or Bacon on the bench. It takes some historic 
sense to realize that this, to Marryat’s contemporary 
readers, was part of his charm. It is part of his high 
spirits; but it does not heighten the spirits of those who 
read him to-day. 

His style is looseness itself. The syntax is under its own 
governance, and roams at will. An examiner at a loss 
for examples of the ‘unattached participle’ could find 
a score in any single novel of Marryat’s. But this care- 
lessness cannot worry anyone but a pedant. The careless- 
ness is but another word for freedom and ease: it is the 
natural style of a man who has somethmg to say and says 
it without frills or adornments. It is like the style of a 
born raconteur, to whom, because we know he has 
something good to tell, we give plenty of room and lend 
a willing ear. At its worst it is without the worst of vices, 
pretentiousness, and it is almost always direct, simple, 
and exactly adapted to the theme. Marryat thinks more 
of what he has to tell than of how he is going to tell it; 
and a man of that kind can scarcely ever write badly. 

Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh; 
and Marryat is almost inexhaustible. He has the royal 
prodigality of Scott, and flings his good things about 
with the indifference of Fortunatus, because he always 
knows ‘there is more where that came from’. In his 
service under Cochrane he had crowded into a year or 
two the experiences of an ordinary lifetime, and these 
were always ready, remembered, after the fashion of 
genius, ‘with advantages’. He is a conjurer who can fill 
a stage with the contents of a hat, and goes on, to our 
amazement, hour. after hour. Every story shows this 
abundance; but possibly the Pacha of Many Tales reveals 
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his wealth of invention more fully than any other. Nor 
are signs wanting that he was not without the higher 
imagination. The little tale ‘S.W. and by W.2W.’ only 
needs to be rewritten in a more suggestive and elusive 
style than was at his command, in order to be recognized 
as one of the most delightful mdhrchen in the English 
language. Stevenson would have lingered over it till it 
was perfect in the telling: Marryat threw it off in a few 
hours. 

But I have left the chief secret of his charm to the 
last. Apart from his endless flow of high spirits, his 
wealth of anecdotes, his profusion of thrilling adventures, 
and his freedom from humbug, the presence of a heart 
in him would endear him to all who have that possession. 
His hatred of cowardice and cruelty, his unaffected 
admiration of the plain man who does his duty simply, 
his love of honesty and detestation of graft and trickery, 
inform every chapter he wrote. It is no light matter that 
a captain in the navy should rejoice when the press-gang 
is defeated by a parcel of determined women; that an 
admirer of Nelson should do such justice to French 
gallantry and bonhomie; that he should loathe the slave- 
trade and demand that it should be treated as piracy; 
that with all his respect for discipline he should lose no 
opportunity of showing his feeling about the hideous 
floggings that disgraced the naval flag. Even his humour 
changes to enthusiasm as he describes the kindliness and 
unsurpassed skill of Captain Savage, and is lost in in- 
dignation as he turns to tell us of the incapacity, 
poltroonery, and ferocity of Captain Hawkins. There 
may—but I hope not—be people too ‘highbrow’ to 
admire the writer; but he must be far gone who does 
not admire the man. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


For detective novels, this is the dead season which (we 
hope) precedes the dawn; and as this month’s crop is 
scanty and presents no particularly interesting features, 
it seems a good moment to reflect upon what the de- 
tective novel has been doing during the past year, and 
what it may be expected to do next. In some ways, this 
is a melancholy reflection, for there can be no doubt that 
the past twelve months show a steady falling-off in this 
noble craft. A year last March I was reviewing a baker’s 
dozen cf novels, all of which were reasonably good and 
some excellent. To-day I should be glad to get half a 
dozen as good as the Beta class in last year’s batch. For 
at least six months past there has been no novel which 
one could praise without qualification. 

Whence this lamentable state of affairs? Partly, no 
doubt, it is because the ‘leading lights’ have on the 
whole failed us. Mr. Austin Freeman, Miss Dorothy 
Sayers, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and Mr. Ronald Knox have 
lazily given us nothing at all this year; Mrs. Christie has 
supplied two novels, The Seven Dials Mystery and Partners 
in Crime, both of which might have been written by a 
moderately skilled imitator. Mr. Wade, and the Cole 
partnership, have each supplied one (The Duke of York’s 
Steps and Porson in the Garden Suburb) which was up to 
their several standards; but in The Box Office Mystery 
Mr. Crofts for the first time fell below his, and Mr. 
Mason’s Prisoner of the Opal made readers sigh for the 
days of his prime. Mr. Berkeley’s Pozsoned Chocolates Case 
was excellent, but it barely comes within our period, 
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and his Piccadilly Murder was certainly a minor work; 
while Lord Gorell, in Devil’s Drum, was appalling. Mr. 
Connington’s Nemesis at Raynham Parva was goodish, but 
not his best; and his second novel fell very flat. And so 
one could go on, almost ad infinitum, through the long list 
of all who in the past half-dozen years or so have laudably 
tried to satisfy their fellow-creatures’ appetite for puzzle- 
cum-excitement, with a spice of good writing. 

Nor have new stars swum in to gladden the firmament 
—at least, not many new stars of any magnitude. There 
has been nothing to come near Miss Clemence Dane and 
Miss Helen Simpson in their delightful trifle, Enter Sir 
John. Mr. Kitchin, in Death of My Aunt, gave us a new 
and interesting type of detective novel; but Mr. Kitchin’s 
profession is not that of detective novelist, and there is 
no present sign of a second. Dr. Maynard Smith started 
his Inspector Frost well, but failed in his second attempt; 
and Miss Kay Strachan’s Footprints was published just 
too soon. An author by pseudonym, Ellery Queen, gave 
us one of the most frightful first novels ever seen—which 
the Book of the Month Club, unlearned in the art, 
selected for praise; and there was a tangled growth of 
horrors and mediocrities. The best author who has 
‘arrived’ this year is Mr. J. S. Strange, author of The 
Man Who Killed Fortescue and The Clue of the Second Murder; 
and he is an American. Second, I think, comes Miss 
Gladys Mitchell, with Speedy Death and The Mystery of a 
Butcher’s Shop; but Miss Mitchell, with all her intelligence, 
has not yet quite mastered the art of writing a novel. 
Promising colts were A. C. and Carmen Edington, whose 
Studio Murder Mystery is now being ‘talked’—if that is 
what one should call it—at Madame Tussaud’s; Marcus 
Magill, author of Death-in-the-Box; Mr. Christopher Bush, 
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of the Perfect Murder Case; Mr. C. R. Benstead, whose 
lurid life in another field of fiction may have spoilt him 
for ours; and several of the authors discovered by Messrs. 
Methuen, whose ‘Clue Series’, indeed, is now the best 
quarry for anxious readers. Mr. Austin Allen, author of 
Menace to Mrs. Kershaw, was a fine colt; but see below, 
alas! 

Why is it all? Is it that the demand is dying, and, 
dying, degrades the authors in its fall? But observe, it is 
not that there are no detective novels; there are loads, 
far more (though less advertised) than there are war 
books; but they are so. poor. Is it that the ‘intellectual 
classes’, who may roughly be defined as those who look 
at publishers’ advertisements, have ceased to read de- 
tective novels? Or is it rather, as I am inclined to think, 
that the section of it which never liked detective novels 
has got on top again, and is trying to relegate the detec- 
tive novel to the status of a habit, like chewing gum, 
which a man may possess but which it is not quite nice 
to talk about, at least, not when ‘serious literature’ is on 
hand? 

If that is so, it is rather a sad prospect, for it means the 
probable decline in the fires of criticism which during 
these few happy years have so much improved the quality 
of detective stories. If detective stories are no longer to 
be ‘copy’; if one may no longer discuss them in public, 
then there will be little motive for intelligent people to 
write them, or for the man who must write them to write 
them as intelligently as possible. For written they will be. 
I am as certain as I am of anything in this world that the 
heart of humanity will not for generations lose its love of 
shockers, of crime, and of puzzles; and everyone who > 
knows an earnest reader of detective novels knows that 
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he can never get enough of them. What I do feel is the 
degradation of the supply to the level now maintained 
by Christmas books for children. 

In the meantime, what should those who are careful 
of their craft do to stem the approaching rot? One thing 
they should certainly remember is not to take themselves 
too seriously. The lighter the touch, the more chance 
there is of survival. I do not necessarily mean that they 
should try to be funny. The efforts of a writer to whom 
the gods have not given humour to imitate Mr. Wode- 
house are usually fraught with pain for his readers. What 
I suggest is that such writers should remember that, after 
all, they are asked to provide entertainment, not to 
justify the ways of God to man; and that they are them- 
selves only playing a game, to which their characters 
ought to be able to conform without the grunting and 
groaning and straining to which efforts to be ‘dramatic’ 
or ‘life-like’ so often lead. For the sad fact is that many 
who can write a decent or even excellent detective novel 
have little or no gift for a ‘straight’ novel. Mr. Crofts— 
if he will not be offended—is one of these. I should 
deeply regret it if Mr. Crofts ever took to writing novels 
proper; I am sure they would be unreadable. But Mr. 
Crofts, thank goodness, knows his‘own excellent last and 
sticks to it. Some do not. It would be invidious to mention 
names just for the sake of mentioning them, but Miss 
Nancy Barr Mavity, whose novel The Tule Marsh Murder 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) is before me, should beware. She did 
not—perhaps she could not—think of a plot in which 
there was any detection; but she has tried to write a 
novel, for which she has no gifts beyond a certain ability 
to string sentences one after the other. There is a “psycho- 
analytical’ detective; he does no detecting. There is a 
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‘vurry’ bright reporter; he has ‘hunches’, about one per 
chapter, and based, I presume, upon the direct inspira- 
tion of Heaven—at all events, on nothing else. There is a 
sweet love-interest, and a great deal of emotion of various 
kinds; there is a dressing of newspaper-shop. It is a poor, 
pretentious novel; but it is American, and the Americans 
seem to like that sort of thing. 

Much better in psychology, though introduced with 
much less fuss, is The Vye Murder (Methuen. 7s. 6d.), by 
I. Wray. (Why cannot publishers adopt different type for 
printing authors’ names according to their sexes?) There 
is not a very great deal of detection, but there is a real 
story about people whose reactions interest the reader. 
The picture of Daphne Dean, the girl with heart-disease, 
who hit upon the criminal before the detective did, is 
far and away beyond the character-drawing in the 
general run of ‘straight’ novels; and the book is worth 
reading for that alone. 

I. Wray (I think it must be a woman) is fortunate in 
having the novel-writer’s gift. For those who have not, 
one possible—though rather obvious—field to cultivate 
is the story drawn from the annals of crime. The ad- 
vantage, to the novelist who is prepared to take a little 
trouble in reading up his case, is that some of his char- 
acters are there for him ready-made. There is, for in- 
stance, an authentic villain, and villains are, of all 
characters, the most difficult for intellectual novelists; 
there’is presumably a setting of some sort, and minor 
actors available as required. The plot need not be slav- 
ishly followed; it may be transported to modern times 
and wound up tidily, instead of in the messy fashion in 
which Nature so often finishes her stories. I can imagine, 
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for instance, the case of Madeline Smith, re-oriented and 
slightly altered, making an excellent detective novel. 

The novelist who can really invent detection, of course, 
will need no such advice, for his appeal is safe. Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Crofts will never need to go begging for 
readers. ‘The shocker also is soundly invested in the bank 
of human desire, and Mr. Temple-Ellis can safely go on 
writing novels about his Montrose Arbuthnot for as long 
as Messrs. Methuen will continue to publish them. In 
The Man Who Was There (7s. 6d.) he does, however, show 
a tendency to fall into that great pit of the shocker-writer, 
a confusing multiplicity of villains. His book begins 
excellently, with a corpse in an empty house and a man 
sitting calmly on the veranda smoking; it goes on well; 
but the last third is a tangle. Further, his villains should 
sometimes add a little common sense to their ingenuity, 
and he should forswear the use of twins. He writes well, 
and his book is a very fair two hours’ entertainment. 
Murder on the Marsh, by John.Ferguson (Lane. 7s. 6d.), is 
more of a detective story than a shocker. The method 
of death is absurd; but it is not a bad book of the second 
class. 

Finally, the detective novelist may try to be original 
in method, by telling his story, say, all in dialogue, or 
all without dialogue, or through the eyes of the criminal, 
or of the corpse, or of the cat in the basement, or by 
making his detective blind, or dumb, or half-witted. Ifhe 
does so, however, he should be quite sure that his method 
works, that his blind detective really acts in a way in which 
a seeing man could not, and so on. Mr. Austin Allen, who 
writes The Dead Mouse (Bles. 7s. 6d.), hit upon a good 
method for his last book; and, as I am quoted in praise 
of it on the present one’s jacket, I must take leave to say 
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that his present use of it does not come off at all. His 
lady novelist does not, as she did before, ‘reconstruct’ 
the personalities of the protagonists from a look at their 
photographs and a few lines of information; she gets it 
all from a friend of theirs, and she might as well not 
have been there at all. Consequently, the book is dull; 
the method fails, and though there is one good char- 
acter, the murdered man’s fiancée, the others never come 
alive. And why will writers who can describe gardeners 
persistently try to describe night-club habziués? ‘They 
cannot describe them correctly without being suppressed, 
and incorrectly described they are dull beyond belief. 
Please, Mr. Allen, cultivate your gardener! Cc. C. 


New Light on the Youth of Dante, by Gertrude Leigh. 
(Faber & Faber. 155.) Miss Leigh thinks she has found a 
new meaning in Dante’s Inferno: or rather the meaning, 
never before discovered. According to her interpretation, 
Dante did not really believe in Hell; he was too advanced 
to entertain such a notion. His Inferno was really a satire 
on the barbarous dogmas and corrupt rule of the Papacy, 
cast in autobiographical form. He wrote in Italian so that 
his doctrine and message of deliverance might reach the 
ears of the vulgar: and he was obliged to veil it in allegory 
to escape ecclesiastical censorship and the terrors of the 
Inquisition. Miss Leigh goes through the first thirteen 
books of the Inferno in detail, relating as much of the 
history of the period as the interpretation requires. 

_ Her most startling contention—that Dante disbelieved 
in Hell—seems to be quite groundless, for she can give 
no reason for it. The idea, she says, must have been re- 
pugnant to his ‘mighty intellect’, and the most enlight- 
ened minds of his age had got beyond it. It is hard to see 
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why Dante must necessarily have jibbed at a dogma 
which Pascal and his contemporaries accepted. Surely it 
is enough for the critic to have shaken off this belief him- 
self, without insisting that no intelligent person ever held 
it! Even to credit Dante with a mighty intellect is perhaps 
excessive. Indeed, Miss Leigh’s interpretation supposes 
that he was far from bright. In her view, he wrote in 
Italian, especially for the vulgar, a work obscure enough 
to baffle the ecclesiastical censors; a work whose effect 
was to increase the terror of Hell he set out to combat, 
and whose real meaning has not been penetrated from 
that day to this. It is, of course, no news that he hated 
the Papal policy of his day, and thought the Papal claims 
extravagant. He says so over and over again, without the 
least allegory or disguise of any kind; he says enough to 
have burnt him ten times over, if the activities of the 
Inquisition had been what Miss Leigh describes. He pro- 
claims on the housetops a number of opinions which 
Miss Leigh supposes him to be hinting elsewhere with 
elaborate caution. He declares, with Guido di Montefeltro, 
that the Pope’s absolution is no passport to Heaven; with 
Manfred, that the Pope’s curse is by no means the last 
word. Even on more fundamental points of doctrine he 
gives himself away freely. He puts the virtuous heathen 
in Limbo, a place of merely negative suffering. ‘To 
dispute,’ says Miss Leigh, ‘the generally received opinion 
that the souls of Aristotle, Virgil and the rest had been 
delivered over to the Devil in Hell proper, to suffer the 
pains of eternal fire . . . was heresy of a particularly 
obnoxious kind. . . . In the fourteenth century for far less 
infringement of ecclesiastical dogma men were being 
burnt alive.’ Therefore, when he had said that he might 
have said anything. Moreover, on this theory his treat- 
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ment of the virtuous heathen involves an inconsistency. 
If the Inferno represents what Miss Leigh calls Dante’s 
view of sin and judgement, they ought not to be there 
at all; if it is a satire on the orthodox view, they ought 
to be in Hell proper. She does indeed at one point claim 
that they are not there. ‘The doom of these souls,’ she 
declares, ‘was contentment’. It is hard to reconcile this 
idea with Virgil’s statement that they lived ‘desiring 
without hope’, and that their desire ‘was given them 
eternally for grief’. Great play is made with Dante’s 
rejection of the seven deadly sins as a basis for the circles 
of Hell. Unfortunately, he adopts this classification, and 
justifies it by the mouth of Reason, m the Purgatorio. 
And so on. The esthetic flaws in the theory are almost 
equally numerous. The pathetic figure of Virgil in the 
Purgatorio; Dante’s heart-searchings on the question of 
divine justice; the dignified expositions of Catholic dogma 
in the last two Cantiche; all these become more or less 
of a leg-pull if Miss Leigh’s view is adopted; and Dante 
loses, instead of gaining, in poetic stature. 

The autobiographical interpretations are ingenious and 
sometimes plausible; but there are some frightful wrench- 
ings of the text, and a good deal too much ‘it is natural’, 
‘nothing could be more natural’, ‘Dante may well’, etc. 

Probably no dull book has ever been written about 
Dante, and this one gains in interest by being so vio- 
lently controversial. 


_ The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1805-1808, by H. Butterfield, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse. (Cambridge University Press. 16s.) 
This is one of the most brilliant historical studies which 
has appeared for a long time. Not only is it fully docu- 
mented, but it reveals the work of an expert touch on 
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every page, and its style is fascinating in its vividness. It 
is no light task to make the long negotiations between 
Napoleon, the Czar Alexander, and Prussia, with Austria 
in the background, which followed on Jena and Eylau, 
live and engross the attention. But Mr. Butterfield has 
achieved the task. He has done more. We have never 
read before so acute an analysis of that enigmatic per- 
sonality, Alexander I, now soaring in a heaven of 
political self-denial and philanthropy, now a very earthy 
soul indeed, with an inmost taint of Asiatic dread and 
cunning; and we must remember that this volume, which 
richly deserves the space of a detailed review, embraces 
the mise-en-scéne, intrigues, and Treaty of Tilsit. What is 
true of Alexander is true also of lesser actors in the 
drama, of Metternich, lesser at that time, of Hardenberg, 
with his amazing effrontery of a conquered Prussia as- 
suming the Napoleonic programme as if Jena, Auerstadt, 
and Friedland had never been, of Talleyrand, Stadion, 
Queen Louisa, Canning, and the elusive Alopeus. The 
outcome of the whole web of plot and counterplot is, of 
course, the Continental System, the attempted isolation 
of Britain, and the projected partition of Europe between 
France and Russia, the Emperors of the West and the 
East. Before the end of the book the stitches of that 
portentous alliance are already beginning to wear thin. 
But what, it may be asked, of Napoleon himself? No one 
has ever yet quite adequately sketched that most domi- 
nant but wayward being, ‘so badly brought up’, as 
Talleyrand complained, who yet on occasions ‘soared 
into the ranks of the Titans’, a race to which Talleyrand, 
although he finally tripped him up, did not belong; but 
Mr. Butterfield comes very near to managing the picture. 
What was there in this Corsican ‘with the strange, irre- 
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sistible eyes’, who could plant his family, even Jerome, 
on thrones, fascinate a hostile Czar, treat with Sultans 
and Shahs, swoop down with ‘certainty and the imperial 
range of genius’ on his objective amid a confusion of 
events, and only sometimes spoil his own plans by “those 
terrible tempers of his’, which Mr. Butterfield rightly 
thinks did, after all, ‘mount higher than his chin’? We 
shall never quite know. But he is at the summit of his 
colossal powers just before Tilsit, and Mr. Butterfield has 
given us a book that will be indispensable to historians 
and full of attraction to any reader. Why, he even finds 
time to tell us that Sir Robert Adair, our ambassador at 
Vienna, was the son of the ‘Robin Adair’ of the Scottish 
song. 


A Mirror for the Society of Friends, by Reginald L. Hine, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist. (Allen @ Unwin. 6s.) Mr. Edward Grubb 
writes an Introduction to this volume, which originally 
appeared in The History of Hitchin, Vol. II, 1929. Mr. Grubb 
describes the origin of the Quaker Movement, and Mr. 
Hine rightly emphasizes Penn’s saying that ‘Quakerisme 
is but a new nickname for old Christianity’. That is it. 
George Fox was troubled by no terrible searchings of soul 
like John Bunyan; he conceived his mission to be the 
restoration to mankind of something that had been lost, 
the Inner Light, in fact. This tranquil certainty has 
always characterized the Society of Friends; indeed, in 
the eighteenth century they were in danger of becoming 
too much at ease in Zion. The present contribution to 
local history of the Society of Friends will, it is hoped, 
stimulate other Meetings to look up their records. The 
pages are full of interest— Mr. Hine, by the way, does . 
not mince matters as to his own forebears’ record, which 
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was none too good. For the history of the Friends in 
general, their splendid record of philanthropy and social 
service, the student will turn to the books of Professor 
Rufus Jones and Mr. Braithwaite. There are many in 
Hertford and Hitchin, however, who will welcome the 
recollections of the families of the Seebohms, the Lucases 
and the Tukes. As regards the format of the present 
volume, it is, as regards paper, printing, title-page, and 
initial letters, very good, but it has been a good deal 
‘bulked’, in technical phrase, and the reproduction of 
some of the portraits and views leaves something to be 
desired. There are a copious Bibliography and Index. 


A Bibligraphy of British Naval History, by G. E. Man- 
waring. (Routledge. 25s. net.) All who are interested in the 
sea and in ships will be grateful for this excellent biblio- 
graphy. It is the fullest that has yet appeared on British 
Naval History. It covers essays in books, articles in 
periodicals, and the publications of learned societies. In 
addition, there are references to about eight hundred 
manuscript sources. The bibliography is arranged in two 
sections: one under the author’s name, and the other 
under subjects, and whether you are interested in Naval 
Costume; Sea Customs and Superstitions, Shipbuilding, 
Maritime Law, Guns and Gunnery, Naval Medicine, 
Pirates, Prize-Money, Sea Shanties, Ship-Models, the 
Spanish Armada, or the Battle of the Nile (to name a 
few of the four hundred subject-headings), here is the 
information ready to hand, with the source where it 
may be found. It is a book for the student of Naval 
History, an invaluable guide for all librarians; a handy 
list of books on various subjects for the ordinary reader; 
and an everyday work of reference for naval officers, 
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authors, and journalists. It is an important contribution 
to the study of our naval history. 


One of the best opportunities a reader can have of 
exercising his imagination is to read a series of letters 
without their answers. And anyone who enjoys recon- 
structing the lives and personalities of two people from 
the biographical and psychological details provided 
by only one of them, will find such an opportunity 
in Dostoyeusky’s Letters to his Wife. (Constable. 21s.) If it 
is an interesting, it is often an irritating game, for 
letters usually lead up to the climax of a meeting, and 
when there are no letters to other people to describe that 
meeting, you are left in the air at the most exciting mo- 
ment. The letters begin again, but it may be months, 
even years later, and what has happened in that interval 
has to be guessed. I imagine that most readers will agree 
that these letters irritate for that reason, because they 
are concerned almost exclusively with small details, 
chiefly relating to domestic affairs, and with Dostoyev- 
sky’s reactions to them. Some of these petty affairs, 
however important they may seem to some people, 
because they were Dostoyevsky’s, are really of no interest 
in themselves, nor are they important for a knowledge 
of his life and writings. For example: ‘God give you 
fine weather. You should take more baths, don’t put it 
off. I think very much about you. I embrace you and 
kiss you. Kiss the children for me. I love them. Tell 
Fedya that there are donkeys here and mules and dogs. 
By the way, there are many new buildings in Ems, two 
new bridges have been built across the Lahn. Fruit is 
plentiful. . . . I am expecting cold days, especially at — 
the end of my cure, and the silk lining of my summer 
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coat is in rags.’ In another letter he writes: ‘How well 
you write letters! I could never write like that and 
express my heart and feelings.’ The confession, one feels, 
is true, though we discount the fact that he rarely had 
any leisure, and that his letters, like his novels, were 
dashed off against time, and often against inclination. 
Like a child, who can only express his affection by 
covering a page with crosses, Dostoyevsky can only 
express his by repeating a simple formula, such as: 
‘I love you’, until he is satisfied. There are, indeed, ex- 
pressions of physical passion, but as they have all been 
deleted by the editor, the task of elucidation is made more 
difficult. 

These letters are a necessary supplement to Anna 
Grigorievna’s Dzary, just as her notes are a necessary 
supplement to the letters, and anyone who has read the 
diary should read them too. For all their lack of form 
and expression, they reveal with extraordinary detail the 
sympathy and intimacy that existed between Dostoyev- 
sky and the woman who made the last years of his life 
tolerably happy. ‘You have so much intelligence, com- 
mon sense, heart and gift for managing,’ he writes to her 
in 1876 from Bad-Ems, and those few words explain her 
whole character. She was not passionate, she was infinitely 
patient; generous, but never beyond the point where 
generosity becomes another name for prodigality. With- 
out such gifts, no woman could have managed such a 
husband, ever a prey to the most unwarranted and yet 
appalling anxieties, or survived the birth and early years 
of his children. In the early days of their marriage, he 
gambled away her money in the sincere belief that he 
would win enough, by careful play, to pay his debts; and 
yet she bore his losses patiently, as the terrible appeals for 
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forgiveness in the early letters show. After the gambling 
period at Homburg, Dostoyevsky, though he was never 
to find real peace of mind or physical health, settled 
down to the monotonous business of editing a paper, 
broken at intervals by visits to the springs at Ems, where 
he tried unsuccessfully to cure himself of a recurrent 
catarrh. The letters from Ems are packed with curious 
and vivid details of the patients at the baths, of their 
manners (usually vile), of landladies, of nightmares, of 
insolent domestics, but they are details which light up 
only for a moment the leaden monotony and devastating 
emptiness of the life there. It is hard to realize from such 
letters that the man who was enduring these discomforts, 
who was always short of money and always (at Ems) 
friendless, was pointed at in the streets as a great and 
famous writer. Indeed, it is not until the very end of the 
volume that the cloud of misery and melancholy lifts for 
a moment to show us Dostoyevsky in the hour of his 
triumph at the unveiling of the Pushkin monument. The 
letters in which he describes the tremendous reception 
he received and the wild scenes of enthusiasm that greeted 
his speech, and his readings of Pushkin’s poetry ‘will 
seem’, says Prince Mirsky in his introduction, ‘the least 
generally interesting to the English reader’. Personally 
I felt that they were among the very best in the collection, 
for in them Dostoyevsky has some very intense experience 
to relate, that has no connection with his domestic affairs, 
with his ill-health, or with his work; these he forgets in 
order to relate the astonishing triumph of his life, when, 
as the author of The Karamazovs, he was hailed as the 
saviour of Russia. And the relation of that apotheosis 
reminds us of what the other letters may well make us 
forget, that Dostoyevsky is a great writer. 
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The fews in the Christian Era, by Laurie Magnus. (Benn. 
16s.) Mr. Magnus has set himself to fill up a gap, and to 
gather together into one record the sometimes scattered, 
sometimes tangled threads of Jewish history in Europe 
through eighteen centuries. The task was no light one, 
and the book, a conscientious piece of work, makes 
difficult reading. This is partly due to the unfamiliarity 
of the names, partly to the wide scope of the countries 
wherein the Jews conscientiously fulfilled the Torah or 
Written Law, and the Mishna, or Oral Tradition. But 
there is a certain heaviness of style, a proneness ‘to 
anticipate’, or “to reserve a subject for a later page’, 
and, for instance, it distracts a student to have the well- 
known School of Jamnia, founded by Jochanan after the 
Fall of Jerusalem, and still the legal reference for Rab- 
binic Judaism, styled Jabne. We can but indicate points 
of interest. There is the practice of usury by the Jews, 
due not at any rate at the outset to love of gain, but 
simply to the fact that the Canon Law forbade it to 
Christians, who therefore turned to a source, however 
detested, whence they could get what they wanted. Or 
again, the introduction of the Jews into England by 
William the Conqueror, who proceeded, like his suc- 
cessors, especially of the Angevin line, to protect and 
despoil them impartially. Once more, the Cabala deeply 
influenced the Reformation; Colet and Erasmus both 
studied it. But here, as elsewhere, Mr. Magnus shows 
himself very imperfectly acquainted with the system of 
Neo-Platonism. The connection of the pure Platonism 
of Plotinus with Judaism was of the slightest. Then there 
is a reference, mercifully brief, to the Spanish persecution 
of the Jews. Torquemada, during fifteen years, is said 
to have made away with ten thousand Jews; and the 
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miserable race of the Marranos, Jews of outward con- 
formance only, arose. Is Mr. Magnus right in thinking 
that the Church was after the Jews for their money 
rather than their conversion? We think not. The Church 
was rich enough, and could always have taken the gold 
and spared the lives of its victims, if that had been the 
object in view. The root-theory of Medievalism, that 
heresy was treason against the heavenly State; the per- 
manent structure of the scaffolds; the often frivolous 
accusations of the Inquisition, are against Mr. Magnus. 
The history of post-Reformation Judaism is that of a 
separation, in local customs, between the Jews of Western 
Europe—Spain and Portugal—and those of Germany 
and Poland. Ashkenaz and Sepharad came to be the 
names of the separation, but the degrading marks im- 
posed on all Jews by Pope Innocent in 1215 remained 
in force everywhere, and were even intensified by forced 
segregation. A chapter on Spinoza succeeds, and we are 
reminded of the contribution of the Jews to Christian 
civilization by Spinozism, by Maimonides in Spain, by 
Averroes, in his interpretation of Aristotle, and by the 
humanism of Moses Mendelssohn. The definition of the 
contribution remains, however, a little vague. And the 
alliance of Judaism with Cromwell and the half-crazed 
Harrison and his Fifth-Monarchy men was anything but 
to the good: Still, we are promised another volume to 
clear up the whole matter. It is quite undeniable that the 
resilience and persistence of the Jewish race under every 
sort of oppression has been a cardinal trait of history, 
And the conclusion is, ‘Zionism has come to stay’. 


The Diary of Jorg von Ehingen, translated and edited by 
Malcolm Letts, F.S.A. (Oxford University Press: Humphrey 
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Milford. 15s.) This diary is really the memoirs of an 
average good German knight of the fifteenth century, 
written in old age at his castle of Kilchberg near 
Tubingen. Jérg von Ehingen began his career as page 
to the wife of Duke Sigismund of Austria, a daughter of 
James I of Scotland. But the desire of adventure soon 
removed him from Sigismund’s Court. For a short time 
he served Duke Albert of Carinthia, brother of Fred- 
erick III, then went to Palestine, where he saw very 
little fighting, but was robbed on his way to Cairo. ‘Our 
journey, therefore, was abandoned, for we did not desire 
to know more of the heathens and Arabs.’ After visiting 
the Court of Cyprus, he returned to Europe and travelled 
to France and Spain. He has given amusing sketches of 
King Charles VII of France, Joan of Arc’s king, and of 
René of Anjou. But his great opportunity came when he 
reached Portugal, where Alfonso V was preparing an 
expedition against the Infidel. Jorg joined the King’s 
forces and crossed over to Africa, where he was present 
at the siege of Ceuta (c. 1458), and defeated the champion 
of the Saracens in single combat. His account of this 
combat is modest and matter-of-fact. It never occurs to 
him that he is doing anything heroic or romantic, or 
even out of the common. ‘I then struck him a direct 
blow in the face and hurled him to the ground, and 
falling upon him I thrust my sword through his throat, 
after which I rose to my feet, took his sword, and returned 
to my horse. The two beasts (Jérg’s horse and the 
Saracen’s) were standing side by side. They had been 
worked hard the whole day, and were quite quiet.’ The 
whole business is treated as just part of a knight’s career 
and dismissed without any fuss: ‘more honour was shown 
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me than was my due. Almighty God fought for me in 
thathoursas 

But this was the highwater-mark of his career. From 
Portugal he went to Spain, where a slight skirmish in 
Granada brightened matters up a bit and won for Jorg 
the Spanish Order and the Order of Castile: thence 
through France to England, where Henry VI was on 
the throne. But the country was unsettled; Jérg did not 
find much to detain him and went speedily on to 
Scotland. Here he found James II, brother of his first 
mistress the Duchess of Austria, who had married a ‘low 
German’, Mary of Gueldres. The Scottish Court was 
gayer than Henry’s, with hunting, feasting, and dancing, 
and Jorg returned home with gifts from the King and 
Queen. 

Here his diary closes, but Mr. Letts has sketched his 
later career in a very interesting introduction, which also 
deals with the history of the family of Ehingen. Jorg 
served the house of Wiirtemberg, married twice, and 
retired in his old age to Kilchberg, where he recorded 
the adventures of his youth for his eight sons and six 
daughters. The diary might well have been longer: the 
common-sensible mind and lack of imagination that 
make his picture of a remote, adventurous age so oddly 
attractive, also prevent him recording much which a 
more self-cohscious traveller would have observed. His 
most valuable contribution to history is the series of 
portraits of the kings he visited, which he appended to 
his manuscript, and which Mr. Letts has reproduced in 
black and white. Jorg had these painted, probably, from 
sketches made during his travels, and each is so full of 
character that we may safely assume their likeness to the 
originals. Of some of the kings here represented, as, for 
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example, of James II of Scotland, no other contemporary 
portraits exist. 

Mr. Letts has filled in the historical background of the 
diary fully and well. So it is remarkable that, while giving 
a very detailed account of the short but exciting career 
of Ladislas V of Bohemia and Hungary, he never refers 
to that prince’s long servitude at the Court of Frederick 
III. In fact, he says ‘the child passed into the care of his 
maternal grandfather, the Count of Cilly, who corrupted 
him body and soul’, whereas the Count of Cilly was his 
maternal great-grandfather, and Ladislas spent the first 
twelve years of his life in the charge of Frederick. Even 
without any maternal great-grandfathers, the Emperor’s 
Court and the plots and intrigues of which, during those 
years, the young King was the centre, would have been 
enough to corrupt any child. And Mr. Letts is surely a 
little hard on the part piayed in politics by a boy who 
died at seventeen and had to deal, in Bohemia, with a 
man like George Podiebrad, who proved too much even 
for Pius II. 


The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, by Jacob 
Burckhardt. (Harrap. £2 2s.) How many enthusiasts of the 
Renaissance have been made by Burckhardt’s ‘essay’, 
it would be impossible to say. And even to-day, when 
much that he believed has been disproved, disqualified, 
or modified, when readers of his work must be protected 
by a very rampart of foot-notes, the book itself still 
retains its power over the imagination and has not lost 
its value. For he gives, in an amazingly compressed form, 
an equally amazingly full picture of the civilization that 
grew out of the Italian Middle Ages, as a parrot-tulip 
grows out of a bulb. Burckhardt underestimated the 
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Middle Ages, but that very underestimation threw the 
Renaissance into more brilliant relief; it remains for each 
reader to readjust his focus as he penetrates into the 
subject. Nothing can detract from Italy’s achievement 
at the dawn of the modern era. The very restraint that 
made Burckhardt omit all reference to Italian art, and 
to refer to music and letters only in their social aspect, 
enhances the effect he wished to give of a richness and 
energy at once dazzling and incredible. And this new 
edition, which uses photographs of the architecture and 
art of the period to illustrate its life, increases our awe 
and admiration of an age that could live so beautifully, 
so fully, so precariously and so gaily. _ 

Burckhardt himself is sometimes frightened by the very 
variety of the material he is dealing with. A typical 
product of the nineteenth century, absolutely convinced 
that the morality, the prejudices, and the ideals of his 
age are fundamentally right, the relative wrongness of 
Renaissance Italy cannot but startle him, despite his 
attempt to be fair and detached. ‘Even serious men.. . 
looked upon a handsome and becoming costume as an 
element in the perfection of the individual.’ How frivolous 
that seemed to a man whose age was relegating beauty 
to the province of the artist and the dillettante. ‘It is 
hard for us nowadays to believe that a monster like this 
prince (Sigismondo Malatesta) felt learning and the 
friendship of cultivated people to be a necessity of life.’ 
One can only reply: ‘Was Sigismondo a monster?’ For 
Burckhardt was dazzled by the wickedness of the age no 
less than by its splendour. No tale of poison, murder, or 
rape was too outrageous for him to accept. He attributes 
crimes to Sigismondo or Cesare Borgia as freely as 
Tacitus did to Livia. Even the ‘white powder’ of the 
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Borgias, which ‘did not work on the spot, but slowly and 
gradually’, is gospel to him. ‘Prince Djem had taken some 
of it in a sweet draught before Alexander (VI) surren- 
dered him to Charles VIII . . . and at the end of their 
careers father and son poisoned themselves with the same 
powder. .. .” That years of imprisonment in insanitary 
fortresses might have undermined Djem’s health, or the 
malarial fevers of a Roman summer have laid low the 
Borgias, is too prosaic for the great bloodthirsty picture 
of Renaissance Italy that Burckhardt had created for 
himself. The calmer judgements of Herr Geiger’s notes 
rather tarnish the gilt of Burckhardt’s gingerbread Italy. 

But all this is unimportant beside the potent effect of 
his enthusiasm. Indeed, the formidable galaxy of notes 
with which his essay is brought up to date are more of 
a hindrance than a help. Those who read for amusement 
would rather believe in Burckhardt’s Renaissance, where 
all is black or white, magnificent or terrible. And serious 
students would benefit more by passing from this glorious, 
inaccurate, but inspiring picture to other books where 
Messrs. Geiger, G6tz, and Middlemore gave their inter- 
pretations of the period in the light of recent research. 
As the book stands, so long as one is under the spell of 
Burckhardt’s reconstruction, the cautious emendations 
at the bottom of the pages are merely distracting. Or, if 
one balances up Burckhardt’s conclusions with the modi- 
fications of his annotators, one begins to wonder whether 
his book is worth reading at all, when so much of it can 
be questioned. 

The truth is that the relative inaccuracies of Burck- 
hardt’s work do not much matter here. More important 
are its omissions. He omits all’reference to the life of the 
masses, except in so far as they shared in pageants, 
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religious revivals, or the fortunes of their leaders. He 
does not show the other side of the picture: the misery 
and want and despair that must have been one result of 
the perpetual rivalry of city states and independent 
Dukes and Princes. Accordingly, he underestimates the 
need for a united Italy, and also underestimates the 
career of Cesare Borgia. Criminal lunatics do not make 
such deep and lasting impressions on their contempor- 
aries as Cesare made on all who came into contact with 
him. As a Spaniard, he escaped the local patriotism to 
one city which distorted the ambitions of other Italian 
leaders, and it is at least credible that he realized (from 
inside knowledge) the instability of the Papacy, and also 
the instability of Italy herself, in comparison with united 
kingdoms like France and Spain or even the partially 
united states of the Holy Roman Empire. If he went 
about his task in an outrageous manner, the task itself 
was outrageously difficult. 

Burckhardt underestimates the difficult position of 
the Popes. He believes reform of the Church would have 
been much easier than in fact it could have been. Only 
the Reformation could make it possible, not so much by 
rekindling enthusiasm as by cutting down the field of 
the Church’s activities and limiting the amount of money 
that she required. Burckhardt is too apt to interpret as 
selfish ambition, or nepotism pure and simple, the des- 
perate efforts of the Popes to establish their position and 
their authority. And—again the spirit of his age—he 
cannot recognize that a ‘bad’ man may be the best man 
in that particular position, that a good man may, in 
special conditions, resort to ‘monstrous’ actions, and that 
actions that appear monstrous to us to-day may, in 
another state of civilization, seem necessary, inevitable, 
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or even normal. But all this merely indicates that we 
must read Burckhardt not so much as an authority as, 
so to speak, historically. He represents nineteenth- 
century Germany confronted by fifteenth-century Italy, 
awed—amazed—horrified—delighted: a most entertain- 
ing spectacle. And if his interpretation of the period 
sometimes requires modification, his picture of it is vivid 
and orderly, for which alone we should be grateful, when 
Italian history is concerned. 


The Life of the Devil, by Father Louis Coulange. Translated 
Srom the French by Stephen Haden Guest (Alfred A. Knopf. 155.). 
The writer of this book has adopted a pseudonym. It is 
rather sumptuously produced, and has twenty-two re- 
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productions of medieval prints. A series of very short 
chapters sets out the various speculations of early doctors 
of the Church as to the nature and functions of the Devil, 
and the body of the work is concerned with the sorcery 
trials and penalties of the Middle Ages. A kind of mania 
as to devil-possession seems to have seized the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and the number of executions, mostly 
by fire, and especially in Germany, reached appalling 
proportions. Madness, neurosis, diseased imagination, 
mob-panic, and credulity account for most of these 
terrible records. Louis XIV, in 1682, had the good 
sense to follow Malebranche’s advice as against the 
belated terrors of the Parlement of Rouen, and to decree 
that all sorcerers were to be treated as rogues or madmen. 
And the malady of centuries, which had possessed 
Catholics and Protestants alike, at once died out. Dr. Lea 
and Mr. Montague Summers have dealt very fully with 
its phenomena. 


Dawn on Mont Blanc, by Wilfred Benson (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.), is a story of Geneva (thinly disguised) and the 
League of Nations, which contains several pages of amus- 
ing caricature, but presently lapses into melodrama and 
sentimentality. However, it is freshly and unassumingly 
written; and this can also be said of Time, Gentlemen! 
Time!, by Norah Hoult (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.). Miss Hoult 
is perhaps almost excessively concerned with flaying her 
characters alive; her realism is often laborious. Still, she 
has a definite talent and, which is yet more rare, a 
faculty of forcing one’s attention through to the very last 
page of her book. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OSBERT SITWELL 


ALIVE—ALIVE OH! 


It has long been apparent to the discerning that in this 
country to be a poet—or, at any rate, a good one—is a 
rash, a hazardous, activity. It may be that there are 
critics who will object to this doctrine, who will urge 
that, for example, Byron, Keats and Shelley were not 
driven from their native land, but quitted it of their own 
accord, gladly even. Nevertheless it cannot be disputed 
that these three most remarkable Englishmen of their 
day preferred to spend their last years, or months, in a 
foreign country. Whether hounded out to die or them- 
selves eager to go, they went!—that is sufficient. Nor will 
it be disputed, one imagines, that since their passing 
weak health has come to be demanded as first token, an 
early death as final guarantee, of poetic genius. 
Historically, the death of the three poets I have 
mentioned was divided by no very great interval of 
years from that of Nelson, who had first framed in burn- 
ing words the national conception: ‘England expects 
that every man will do his duty’. Once this had been 
formulated, the part of the poet in the community im- 
mediately became defined and acknowledged: it was to 
die young. Surely, too, he must be not only willing, but 
anxious to aid those critics who spend so much of their 
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time in helping him? A post-mortem is always more 
certain than diagnosis (vivisection, though it would be 
a more complete solving of the difficulty, is at present 
forbidden of human beings, even for artists), and it is 
inevitably easier to spot a dead poet than one alive and 
kicking. Moreover, once the man is removed, the critics, 
like so many calamaries, can surround the body of his 
work with such a cloud of ink that it soon becomes 
impossible to distinguish its essential features. Thus it 
must be admitted that more has been written about 
Shakespeare since his death than ever in his lifetime, 
albeit his plays are more seldom performed: and that 
the mass of critical footnotes that, much as parasites 
cling to an animal, encrust the text of any classic does 
not make it any the easier to read. 

Yet when all these arguments have been stated, there 
are still to be found those willing—or, if not willing, 
obliged—to pay the penalty of genius. Perhaps, just as 
the great whales have, during the last century, trans- 
formed their tactics with the object of making the hunt- 
ing of them more perilous, so the poet may have become 
better, if more difficult, sport. I know not. But surely 
some facts of this kind can be deduced from the story 
of Joseph Bundle, the Georgian poet, and of his untimely 
death; that true, though tragic, narrative, which, never 
before told in full, I now propose to relate. 

Though I am an old man, there must, of course, be 
others who have survived these long years: there must 
be others who recall, as I do, the aureole of fame which 
once emanated from those four inspiring syllables— 
Joseph Bundle. It was some fifty years ago, towards the 
end of the First European War, and in the lustrum 
following its conclusion, that they reached their fullest 
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effulgence. Yet even before that splendid culmination to 
diplomacy—one, of course, to which no Englishman can 
ever look back without experiencing a physical tingle of 
pride at the magnitude of the national efforts and its 
resultant losses—had been reached, the name Bundle 
was one of a growing celebrity, a sound seldom off the 
lisping lips of the more cultured. Nor was it difficult to 
comprehend why such a coruscation issued from the very 
music of these syllables. Everything about Bundle, every- 
thing that concerned him, was romantic, mysterious. 
Apart from his altogether exceptional knowledge of bird- 
life (the only other qualification, besides ill-health and 
its latent promise of an early decease, that is demanded 
by the public as essential for an English poet), it was 
understood from the very beginning that in some peculiar, 
almost mystic, way he was not only connected, but 
positively identified with the soil of Sussex, whether 
chalk or clay: that, like Venus arising from her shell, 
borne in by the racing, foam-flecked horses of the tides, 
so had Bundle been discovered by Mattie Dean! and 
other literati—though, of course, fully dressed and more 
conventionally educated—cradled in some half-hidden 
juniper-bush on the Downs. 

And this impression of secret contact with Mother 
Earth that he induced was not misleading, for he was 
in reality—and he kept it skilfully concealed—the son 
of a prosperous doctor in Shoreham, and though he had 
been as it were, born with a silver thermometer in his 
mouth, this was indeed due to the united action of the 
Sussex soil, and its faithful ally, Winter, upon the tubes, 
livers and lungs of wealthy old ladies in the neighbour- 


1For full description of Mattie, though when he is some years 
older, see the name-story in Triple Fugue. 
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hood. This same rich hibernal harvest (it was) that had 
supported the expense of his excellent education, and 
that had finally enabled him to study for a year at that 
Dramatic Academy where he had acquired the pleasant, 
rustic burr in his speech—a burr which never deserted 
him and much enhanced his popularity with those crowds 
of nature-lovers immured in cities—though I have heard 
a cavilling purist denounce it as more Somerset than 
Sussex. 

His appearance, too, fitted him admirably for the 
part he had so judiciously chosen. Its chief attribute, and 
that most responsible for his early success, was a perhaps 
deceptive effect of extreme physical delicacy. And then, 
hollow-cheeked and hollow-chested though he was, yet 
with the deepset brightness of his eyes, the curve of nose 
and chin, the long body and rather anomalous legs, he 
suggested—and what could be more appropriate?—a 
bird—the Bird of Wisdom, the Athenian Owl. At this 
period the old-fashioned poetic preciosity he exhibited 
was comparatively slight. He, to a greater degree culti- 
vated on the other hand, a you-don’t-mind-if-I-slap-you 
on-the-back-though-[’ve-just-been-cleaning-my-Ford-car 
heartiness of manner that must have been somewhat 
disconcerting at first to those esthetes accustomed to a 
more lilied artificiality. But this soon earned him a 
reputation for being simple, and unaffected. He en- 
couraged his intimates, too, to call him ‘Joe’ rather than 
Joseph, Joe Bundle, so that his name might link up with 
those of Will Shakespeare, Ben Jonson and Kit Marlowe, 
and was wont to drink ale with almost too Mermaidenly 
a manner. In all he said or did there was a smack of the 
soil—a smack so pronounced as almost to constitute a 
‘knock-out’. Yet though at the beginning of his career 
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he valiantly upheld what he conceived to be the Eliza- 
bethan ideals of beer, sweet and rich, full-blooded, full- 
mouthed English—a girl, for example, was always to him 
a wench—yet he was capable of modifying his affectation 
to his environment. Thus, were one to inquire of those 
who remember him, one would be given many varying 
and apparently contradictory accounts of him. For the 
Mermaid Tavern role was only the chief of the several 
he could play: indeed, his appearance of ill-health 
tugged in an exactly contrary direction, never allowed 
him entirely to forget Keats or Shelley either: and often 
even in those days, working as it might'’be on a sort of 
spiritual second gear, he would open his collar roman- 
tically and dart liquid fire out of his eyes: while in after 
years, when clamorous critics had so obviously given him 
his cue, and when he had at last come to realize the full 
significance of his destiny, he was seldom seen except in 
this other part. 

Bundle’s first volume of verse, which was published 
some time in the year preceding the war, had won for 
him a swift and gratifying recognition, for the poems 
combined many familiar and therefore delightful ingre- 
dients; a sound bottom of Cowper and Wordsworth 
(Clare was to come later), a little Marlowe, a hint of 
Shelley, a dash of Marvell, with Keats’s beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim, all shaken together by the local 
village idiot and served up very cold with a plate of 
birdseed to accompany it. The slight foaming which 
resulted was Bundle’s own contribution. Yet in all this 
there was nothing to startle or affright, everything was 
soothing and of the kind to which one was accustomed. 
Indeed, the most sensational feature of the first book was 
its success. ‘The critics,’ quoted the publishers, ‘are 
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unanimous in hailing an English poet not unworthy of 
his forbears’. And Mattie Dean who, since he did their 
reading for them by some process of substituted service, 
had long been the arbiter of things poetic in a thousand 
drawing-rooms, became so excited and overwrought by 
the book that he read two poems from it aloud after 
dinner to three Cabinet Ministers (two of whom had 
never heard a poem before); their wives, whose quarrel- 
ling was so suddenly stilled by this shrill, sweet piping 
that they even forgot, for a moment, how the score of 
the evening stood; a young priest smgular for his 
journalistic wit—one, that is to say, the existence of 
which only journalists could perceive; an old lady who 
in her young days had been painted by Burne-Jones and 
had never since allowed anyone to forget it; a middle- 
aged woman who had sat to Sargent for her portrait 
thirteen times and had since been able to remember 
nothing else; two celebrated, serious-minded but dread- 
fully bad actresses of musical comedy, who said_‘sweet- 
sweet’ and ‘I call that clever’ throughout the recitation; 
an esthetic general with very white antennae; a mad, 
canary-coloured hostess from Paris, the only possible 
explanation of whose appearance must have been that 
she had, by some obvious mistake, been interned in a 
home for lunatic children and had escaped with one of 
their dresses as her only wear; the literary editor of a 
literary weekly, very mousey, with the furtive eyes of the 
school-sneak and hair which had just greyed in time to 
impart an almost distinguished expression to his rather 
mean features; the actual editor, who more resembled 
another public-school type, the fat-boy-bully; two young 
artists, naive and surprised; and the Burne-Jones’s lady’s 
athletic granddaughter, rather large and ‘out-of-it-all’, 
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and whose only interest was in breeding dachshunds. 
‘Eckthquithite,’ pronounced Mattie, ‘thucth mavellouth 
understhanding of birdth’. And, indeed, his delicious 
twittering of the two poems had been so soft and feeling 
that it had sounded like a flight of young starlings. 
Everyone was glad to accept Mattie’s judgement. 

The heralds went forth, and Bundle’s name was 
securely established in nature-loving Mayfair. For Mattie, 
as we have had occasion to point out before, when 
genuinely enthusiastic would spare himself—and others— 
no pains. 

* * * * 


Then the War came, and to the recipe which he had 
already invented, Bundle now added a very personal 
brand of pseudo-maternity—as if there were not at that 
moment already enough suffering mothers in the world. 
He seemed to have appointed himself as a sort of literary 
Maraine, a synthetic Mother, not only to the men under 
him (he was a lieutenant now) but to all the troops 
everywhere. Oh, the hidden, the haunting, sob of 
Motherhood which convulses every line in these new 
poems! A few simple onomatopoetic devices were intro- 
duced, in addition, to produce an impression of the ‘real 
thing’. The old gentlemen of literature—and all the old 
ladies too—went wild about his work. He became the 
Head Boy of the Younger School. Old women read his 
poems aloud to one another at sock-knitting parties, 
young ladies edited anthologies solely so as to have an 
excuse for writing to him, in various schools the masters 
made their pupils learn them by heart, and all of them 
were set to music, and sung whenever possible at every 
charity concert. And each time they were read, sung, or 
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recited there was a glow at the heart. For Bundle was 
at the front. There was something glorious, wasn’t there, 
in giving of our best? 

It can be imagined, then, that it was not without 
apprehension that the elders received tidings that their 
new favourite had been invalided back to England. There 
was almost a slump—but soon a firmer tone established 
itself. For he was in a bad way, it was said, a really bad 
way. Not only was he suffering from shell-shock, but he 
had broken his leg for the cause. Well—well—well. It 
was an inspiring example. ‘Always knew the boy would 
do us credit.’ But there was a certain vagueness as to 
the particulars of the valiant act responsible for this 
physical and mental damage. 

Quite by chance, however, I was to learn the details. 
And here I should like to confess that from the very 
beginning I always felt about everything connected with 
the poet a singular curiosity, as though his career was 
in'some way very specially my own affair. It was as if 
some prophetic instinct had warned me that alone of 
his contemporaries I should see this life, and see it whole. 
And as though he in his turn felt some responding chord 
he would, when I was present, often address his remarks 
on life and literature to myself. 

One day, then, I was standing up at the bar, having 
a cocktail, when I noticed next to me an officer leaning 
with an air of negligent elegance across it, occasionally 
emitting a loud laugh, and jerking back his out-turned 
angular arms with a marked effect of dalliance, as he 
flashed his eye-glass over the polished wood barrier that 
divided them at the rotund and purple lady, much 
powdered, so that she seemed built of Turkish delight, 
who served the drinks. She in her turn was semaphoring 
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back her pleasure at his sallies with a flashing, golden 
tooth. In spite of her no doubt numerous years behind 
the bar, heavy curls of farmyard laughter hung about 
her in the smoke-stained air, and struck answering notes 
out of the thousand bottles (each one stuck with an allied 
flag) behind her, and above the fat golden cupids of the 
“nineties peered curiously down. ‘Well, you are a one,’ 
she was saying, ‘but still I always say that all you boys 
are like that naow. It’s the war ’as done it.’ Watching 
them, as he began to speak I recognized in the jaunty 
figure at my side an officer whom I had known slightly 
in France, and who had belonged to that very unit to 
which Bundle had been attached as artillery-observer. 
Thus it was very resolutely that I broke in on this gallant 
conversation, and after a few preliminary greetings, in- 
quired about the poet. Those were heroic days, in which 
men had forged for themselves a language in keeping 
with their deeds, I therefore transcribe in his own words 
this eye-witness’s narrative, otherwise it may seem as 
though a certain savour had been allowed to evaporate 
from it. Moreover, though looked back on, it seems a 
queer, stern, concentrated tongue, it yet gives the atmo- 
sphere of reality more than can any words of mine. 
‘I hear Bundle’s got shell-shock,’ I said. ‘I’m so sorry.’ 
‘Doncher believe it, old bean,’ my friend replied. ‘If he 
ever had, it must have been before the war. He brought 
it with him. But I don’t mind telling you how he broke 
that damned-lower-limb of his. We were billeted in an 
old farmhouse, a mile or two behind the lines. It was 
just before luncheon on Christmas Eve: Bundle was on 
the roof observing. All the rest of us were having sherry 
inside. The Colonel, not a bad old bird, had been having 
one or two lately: but that day he was quite cheery. He 
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was just saying: ‘‘Well, boys, there'll be no Father 
Christmas down the chimney this year to fill our 
stockings’’, when there was a blasted crash down the 
bloody chimney, and out of a blinking cloud of soot 
came that mingy blighter Bundle. My word, the Old 
Man was upset! Thought he’d got ’em again, he did. 
Knocked the blooming glass straight out of his funny 
old hand. My word, that was Tootaloo for Bundle—a 
fair tinkety-tonk, I assure you. What had happened was 
that the poor boy had seen one of those ruddy birds he 
pretends to be so fond of, and had stepped back suddenly 
and down the chimney without looking. We did have a 
Christmas-and-a-half, I can tell you. Well, chin-chin, 
cheerio, so long, old boy’—and delicately selecting a 
clove, he continued his interrupted conversation across 
the bar. 

After this adventure, Bundle’s war-poems became more 
tenderly bloodthirsty than ever. A new volume soon 
made its appearance, for which it was claimed by the 
publishers in their advertisements—and rightly—‘ This 
little book of poems has swept the critics clean off their 
critical feet’. Nor were eye and brain for a moment 
allowed to enter in. They had been eagerly scanning the 
bloodshot horizon for a Great War Poet (only he must 
be after a certain model) and now they had found him. 
Just as, though Generals are always prepared for war, 
it is never the next, but always alas! the last, one for 
which they are ready, so are critics invariably prepared 
for the reception of a great poet. In the days of Keats 
they had looked earnestly out from their high watch- 
towers, anxious to acclaim another Dryden: similarly in 
1917, they were determined not to allow Keats or 
Shelley to escape them. And now they had captured him. 
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The sensitive feet grew weaker and weaker from enthu- 
siasm. A week before they had proclaimed Bundle only as 
an embryonic Milton: to-day he was a full-fledged Keats. 

Yet even now the young poet was as far as ever from 
seeing whither the path he trod, so blithely yet yearn- 
ingly, would lead him. Milton, it is true, had lived out 
his span before the rule that immortal singers must die 
young had been established. Blindness was all that had 
been required of him. But when, amid the universal 
acclamations, Joe Bundle was compared to Keats, he 
ought to have searched diligently for the cause of such 
exceptional popularity: he ought, then, surely, to have 
understood the fate immanent in it. Had he read The 
Golden Bough all would have been plain to him. For in 
those pages we read much of a custom, a common 
custom more usual among the primitive races, but which 
was to be studied in its most extravagant development 
in the ancient civilization of Mexico. In that world of 
remote and fantastic beauty, where the great cities stood 
on lakes in the craters of the high mountains, and the 
white-clothed walkers in the streets, instead of leading 
dogs behind them on a chain are said to have been 
accompanied by brilliantly-plumaged song-birds that 
fluttered and leapt and sang above, attached to the 
outstretched hand by a coloured ribbon; where the 
flowering was so intense that one blossom when it opened 
exploded with such violence that it even shattered the 
house that gave it shelter; in that civilization so strange 
yet so pronounced, there were many features which 
strike us as revoltingly barbaric because we cannot at 
first find for them any parallel. Thus it is with a feeling 
of horror that we discover that one man, picked for his 
type of looks and for his talent, was chosen by the priests 
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and elders each year for the purpose of human sacrifice: 
but first, for twelve long, golden months, he was Em- 
peror and Dictator, was invested with powers of life and 
death, not merely over the nobles and the people, but 
also over the priests, those very persons who had ap- 
pointed him to his fate. Unimaginable wealth, countless 
wives, were at his disposal, every whim of his must be 
obeyed, every wish gratified. But always underlying the 
beauty and power was the ineluctable condition—Death. 
Every morning that he rode out with falcons and a 
retinue to the chase, while the snowy summits of the 
mountain towered above to temper for him with their 
ice the heat of the crystal-clear days, every night that, 
wearing a golden or jade crown from which whirled the 
dyed plumes of Mexico, he feasted among the flowers, 
brought his terrible end so many hours the nearer. The 
gods were inexorable: and soon his young, red blood 
would spout into the blue air, stain the vast and gar- 
landed stone altar, and drip down to the terrace below, 
while the crowds who now cheered his progress, would 
shout their joy to the heaven and struggle to dip a 
corner of their garments in his blood. So, too, it was to 
be for Joseph Bundle. 

The priests of literature had selected him, and now 
with varying degrees of patience awaited the end. Yet 
not for a moment did he feel the thorns clasping his 
brow under the very mutable roses with which he 
appeared to be crowned. He sometimes, it is true, had 
a queer lurking impression that something was expected 
of him: but what was it? He reached no conclusion. 
Meanwhile he still existed in the full glory of his brief 
reign, the full tide of his temporary infallibility. 

Yet it would not be correct to think that the priests 
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were entirely displeased at his return. Theirs was a far, 
far higher standard of culture and kindliness than that 
of their prototypes in ancient Mexico. From their point 
of view an early death from tuberculosis ranked higher 
than a mere name in the Roll of Honour. (For that was 
a very common fate just then.) 

While, if peace were not too long delayed, a peace-time 
death would be more effective, and much more credit- 
able to those who sponsored him. Certainly if he could 
not die then he should have sought his end at the War. 
But luck favoured him: his appearance of frailty had 
accentuated itself, and now for him a job in the Ministry 
of Propaganda. And here, too, the results were very 
satisfactory. As a casualty, he could, after all, only have 
been one in a million: but now his name was worked-up 
into that mysterious thing, a ‘clarion call’, and through 
his hysterical advocacy thousands of boys of eighteen 
were induced to look on a war as a virtue and thus meet 
their deaths happily. 

His most famous poem (which was not only recited 
on every possible occasion in England, but was even 
read aloud to neutrals, whenever they could be induced 
to listen, in Sweden, Holland, and Denmark, as propa- 
ganda to impress them with our genius, to show them 
‘what England is doing’) was that one—is it forgotten 
now?—in which a fortunately imaginary Mother carries 
on a quiet imaginary conversation with her dying son. 


MorTHER: 
Even such gentle things as birds and mice 
Must pay the fair, the final sacrifice. 
And, though the way be hard, you'll see it through 
Remembering that Mother follows you. 
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SON: 
But I did love you, Mother, had I love 
Ever but that for brothers now above? 
I have forgotten—ooh—ah—lIt is done. 
(Rat-tat-tat of rifles—A bullet spun. 
Rattery-tat-rattety-tat-tat of machine gun) 
Oh, Captain Donkyns—good-bye, Sir—the sun 
Declines—I must away—is that a swallow 
That blithely (chirrup) leaps and I must follow? 


Such poems further endeared him to the great-big-baby 

heart of the public. They sold by the thousand. He, 
though still ambitious, was content: while the literary 
hierarchs had what seemed the certainty of his death to 
look forward to at no very distant date. (Then, what 
junketings beside the tomb, what jubilant trumpetings 
through the Press, what perfumed bouquets to those who 
had discovered him! 


* * * * 


The war ended, and it was now that Bundle really 
proved his cleverness. Within a month or two of its 
conclusion, he had converted the large munition works 
over which his Muse had so long presided to peace-time 
service. He succeeded as it were in beating his literary 
sword back’into a rusty plough-share. Sussex came into 
its own again. He offered a special line in birds, fresh- 
water fish, and saying good-bye to bull-dogs. Now that 
he was by circumstances compelled to abandon that 
maternal note towards the troops which he had adopted, 
his innate humanity directed itself instead toward the old 
people in alehouse and workhouse. In fact, he skipped | 
a generation, and became a spiritual and synthetic 
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grandmother. At times, too, the vox humana of sexual 
frenzy dying down to a deep roll of Byronic disappoint- 
ment was allowed to make itself heard, but never too 
often or too obstrusively. The factory must have been 
working all hands and twenty-four hours a day. It 
issued new books of poems, received everywhere with the 
usual ecstasy. There was announced the news that 
Mr. Joseph Bundle was at work on his first Pros Boox. 
‘For that England which cares for literature,’ the para- 
graph added, ‘it is an event for which to wait with 
bated breath’. Critical feet must have been in a state 
of presumably almost painful suspended animation. The 
day came, the book appeared, and was just as I had 
expected, extremely beautifully simple, though full of 
whimsey and rising, indeed, at the end to a climax of 
tragedy. 

The story concerned Shelley. In it he was represented 
not, as in reality, drowning at sea (that was merely a 
ruse of his to escape from the world), but instead as 
going home to Sussex, to become a shepherd on the 
downs. He lived, it appeared, to a ripe old age, but 
eventually was made to lose his teeth. Anxious to pre- 
serve his looks, and not altogether to lose his power of 
conversation (he was always talking with the other 
shepherds, and had, as the time passed, instinctively 
adopted the Sussex dialect), yet nervous, naturally 
enough, at having to face a local dentist after shunning 
the world for so long, he decided to contrive a false set 
for himself: thus, after killing a sheep, he took its jaws 
and adapted them to his own. But since sheep have some 
forty odd teeth to the human thirty-two, they were an 
ugly failure. Here the book ended. As to the merits of 
the novel, the priests of literature were divided. Some 
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critics were so enraged at the nasty idea that Shelley 
evaded his fate—it was really tactless of Bundle—that, 
quite moved by poetic fantasy, they hinted that, judging 
by his conversations with his fellow-shepherds, the mind 
of the great poet had scarcely been improved by the new, 
free, open life of the downs. Some, again, accused him of 
plagiarising a story by Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, while 
others found the discussions entrancing, and voted the 
book ‘a classic and a gem’. Yet it certainly did not 
achieve the success, measured by sales, that had been 
expected of it. 

The hierarchs in private were much more disquieted 
at his behaviour, though they could not afford to let him 
down yet awhile. It was nearly a year after the war—but, 
if anything, he looked stronger. But Bundle, though he 
noticed in their eyes an increased brightness of querying 
expectancy, still had no notion of what it was they 
awaited from him. Not for a moment did he notice the 
earnest examination of his features to which the literary 
elders subjected him, nor the quiet prods, even, with 
which they sought to gauge the date of his impending 
doom. He had blundered through instinct, and with 
none of that intention of revolt which they imputed him. 

Fortunately, and again without intention, he followed 
up Nameless Shepherd with a book entitled Dialogues on 
Parnassus, which consisted of a series of discussions on 
life and literature between himself and the soul of Keats. 
In it the spirit continually dwells on the beauty and 
advantages of an early death for a poet. And in a 
moment Bundle had recovered his lost prestige and was 
once more Head Boy. 

‘It is’, wrote one of the high priests, ‘a singularly 
happy coincidence which has inspired Bundle to write 
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a book of conversation with one, whom he has so much 
in common, both in mind, and, as many think—and have 
not been afraid to say—in outward appearance. A book 
crammed with insight and teeming with beauty, it is a 
book for which we have long been waiting.’ ! 

It was soon after the publication of his dialogues, 
when the halo of success blazed once again and set more 
radiantly round his pale features, that I met Bundle for 
the first time since the war. The occasion was one of 
those artistic yet ‘chic’ little parties given by Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Maur Murry in their charming little house 
in Chelsea. Anne Murry particularly cultivated those 
artists, poets, and musicians who were very advanced— 
so advanced, indeed, as to be out of sight altogether. By 
certain painters of this school she was much admired, 
and often served as their model: and, indeed, with her 
little, whitened face, smoothed back hair, lashless green 
eyes peering out from above her trim figure, rather as 
a snail from its shell, she had something essentially of 
the age about her. With these friends she would giggle 
feverishly at the dull ordinary lives of those other artists 
who occasionally do a little work: ‘Too queer and 


1This passage, subsequently quoted on the jacket of the second 
edition by the publisher, earned for poor Bundle his only bad 
review. So quickly had this first edition been sold out that this 
sentence caught the eye of Mr. Shins (another Georgian poet) before 
that gentle young man had finished his review of the book for a 
leading morning paper. For some years Mr. Shins had made a 
practice of sitting directly under the portrait of Keats—at the 
Poetry Bookshop, in his own room, or in any other place where he 
could find one—with his profile at a similar angle to emphasize 
what he believed to be a quite extraordinary resemblance: when, 
therefore, he saw the pretensions of his rival so boldly stated, he 
tore up his favourable review on which he had been at work, and 
made of it the full furious use which the opportunity afforded him. 
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absurd’, she would titter attractively, and the loose, 
grey lip and chin, the batik kerchief that half-strangled 
a skinny neck, would ripple with delicious laughter. Yet 
the tracks were there for one to examine, and if her 
inclination appeared to be toward advanced artists, she 
yet could never resist the famous ones. But this must not 
for a moment be known, so, when successful in kidnap- 
ping them to her parties, it was always to be assumed by 
her intimates that she had no idea of the identity of such 
guests (how like Anne, so unworldly, so artistic), but had 
taken a fancy to them for some obscure, capricious 
reason—a mole near the eye or a way of walking. 

Meanwhile her method worked in smoothly with that 
of her husband: for St. Maur Murry, a wizened little 
man, always convulsed with a boisterous laughter, which 
in itself passed for wit, aimed at fashion. ‘Thus a party 
organized by his wife had all the mystery and attraction 
of a first-rate circus for his friends—who were, therefore, 
for the evening, civil to hers—while her friends in their 
turn regarded the ‘beau monde’, as Anne called it, with 
charming affectation of eighteenth-century cliché, in 
precisely the same light. ‘Simply too extraordinary’, 
they would murmur in corners to one another. Mean- 
while each menagerie, completely unconscious of its own 
tricks and mannerisms, stared with that blinking which 
is born of intelligence, or with the perfect assurance that 
lurks under plucked eyebrows at the other, while the 
two trainers bravely cracked their whips. 

This gave to the parties an atmosphere, at once stilted 
and over-familiar, that was all its own. As we have said, 
Bundle’s celebrity was at this time at its height, and it 
was now that Anne, who had known him for many years, 
of a sudden took a fancy to his ‘funny little smile’. She 
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had contrived, withal, to make him feel that his own and 
her notion of his importance coincided. 

She led me up to him Bundle, I soon decided, had 
somewhat modified his style. The eighteen-twenties had 
gained at the expense of the Mermaid Tavern. He was in 
the highest degree affable, but his voice had taken on 
that bitter, broken cackle so widely recognized as one of 
the stigmata of greatness, while each time he looked at 
you, he now slightly opened his eyes, thereby just for a 
second revealing a flashing white under and above the 
iris, as though attempting some subtle species of hyp- 
notism or one of the snake-with-rabbit tricks developed 
by Rasputin. 

This new grimace served with most people to enhance 
the original impression of genius. He also limped a good 
deal. Yet the distant, almost tragic look of the eyes, when 
not thus in action, made me wonder afterwards, whether 
he was not already beginning to guess that which lay 
ahead of him. In any case it must be admitted that he 
made full use of the plenary powers which the irrevoca- 
bility of his fate for so short a time bestowed on him. 
For the ‘party’ was ‘going’ beautifully, the preliminary 
surprised snigger of introduction had swelled into success- 
ful fits of tittering and giggling, when, without any 
invitation, Joe Bundle suddenly advanced into the centre 
of the room, and announced that he would read his poems 
aloud. 

This, first heralding it with a little address on the 
principles of true poetry and what the war had taught 
him, he proceeded to do so with immense effect until 
two o’clock. The two circuses, even the two trainers, 
were disgusted, resenting this rival one-man-show that 
had usurped their place; but nothing could be done, and 
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no one even dared move, such was the compelling force 
of that poetic eye. 

The only diversions were a maid, who obtained a 
sudden but violent popularity by upsetting a tray of plates 
outside just at the most effective passage in a poem, and 
an old lady who woke up with a start and began crying 
like a baby. 

* * * * 


If the months that ensued were the greatest in his 
career, it is true that tragedy now ever mingled with his 
triumph. Even if Keats and Shelley found themselves 
every day more and more attached to the name of Bundle, 
on platforms, at prize-givings, in every literary column, 
and above all in the woolly pages of the London Hermes, 
bound captive, as it were, to the progress of his chariot; 
even if I heard, as I did, Professor Criscross say, as 
Bundle left the room, to Mr. Lympe: ‘There, Lympe, 
goes, perhaps, the most remarkable and gifted young man 
since the death of Keats’, yet into the volume of this 
praise had crept so general, so unmistakable a note of 
macabresque but pretended apprehension, that Bundle 
could no longer misunderstand, or in any way resist the 
decrees of those who had made him. At last he compre- 
hended fully the brutal determination that lay buried 
everywhere under the sweetness of the bedside manner, 
at long last he perceived the empty, the waiting coffin, 
under the piles of laurels, bays, and roses. And since he 
had delayed, sales were falling. Now he understood the 
anxious looks with which the elder literati scanned his 
face—not, as he had thought, to reassure themselves as 
to his health—but eagerly, to welcome the first sign of 
ailing lung or heart. (Sales were falling.) 
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The priests were impatient for their sacrifice, began to 
feel that his fame had been obtained on false pretences. 
Even Mattie, dear, mild Mattie Dean—he noticed— 
allowed his bird-like eye, incubated behind its monocle, 
to wander over him cruelly in search of symptoms. 
(Would he never be able to publish all those letters, 
Mattie was thinking.) Nor was it a happy time for the 
priests. After all, they reflected, he was nearly twenty- 
eight. But, and herein, it seemed to the hierarchs, lay the 
essential unfairness of their situation, it was difficult for 
them now to rend him. The trumps of praise must blare 
on, though the hollow, owl-like hooting of expectancy 
might be more emphasized. 

Yet they possessed one mighty ally on whom they had 
not enough counted. Sales were falling, falling: and Joe 
Bundle knew it. For if the English public is thwarted of 
its rightful poetic prey by a strong constitution it soon 
turns nasty, demands its pound of flesh, endeavours to 
starve him in a garret. Nevertheless this great-big-baby- 
hearted public is a treacherous one, for if too long dis- 
appointed and kept waiting, it will turn, even on those 
who feed it, the priests themselves, and devour them, just 
because they have misled it as to its feeding-time. 

The elders were in danger, and therefore would soon 
be dangerous. Bundle saw it (and sales were falling, 
falling!). 

It was true that he still had the good luck to look 
fairly delicate (this a little appeased them). But it was all 
very well for the high priests to say continually within 
his hearing that he was too good, too clever, too sensitive, 
to live. Himself was not so sure. The nature of his 
quandary, enough to crush a lesser man, was only too 
clear to him now. Something must be done, he knew. 
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But to die is not necessarily an easy matter. Suicide was, 
as it were, a breach of rules. It made winning too easy. 
Even the death of Shelley, for example, was hardly 
playing fair (Keats’s end was, from the critical point of 
view, the perfect score). Moreover, Bundle was young: 
possessed, in spite of his appearance, of natural health. 
What was he to do? (Sales were falling.) And as he 
pondered, fretted and worried, fortune favoured him 
again; for so intense was his genuine love of life, that 
the prospect of the early death demanded of him nearly 
brought it about. Visibly he began to wilt and wither. 
No sooner had this process become noticeable than a 
glad shout arose from the watching priests. Every day 
the trumpets trumpeted more bravely, the jubilant 
whispers puffed out the grey moustaches of the hierarchs 
in their literary clubs. Bundle was all right; Bundle was 
‘doing his bit’. Once more they had backed a winner 
for the Parnassus Stakes. Always put your money on 
‘Skill and Crossbones’. In the smoking-room of the 
Lumley Club, old Sir Wardle Diddlum, Joe’s publisher, 
dispensed a veritable fountain of port wine. A winner 
again. (Sales were mounting, mounting!) 

‘Alas, Bundle could not bring himself to it. Again he 
held on a little too long. (Sales were falling, falling!) 
Through the notices of his last book of poems crept a 
horrid, malicious, menacing note. A chill wind en- 
wrapped him, who so long had been tenderly treated in 
the literary nursery. When he showed himself at ‘the 
Lumley’, where of old he had been eagerly welcomed, 
the hierarchs would hide behind their newspapers, or 
even put on a pair of black spectacles, presumably as a 
hint of that mourning which it was now their due to 
wear. This they would follow up by coughing in a 
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death-like way, in intimation of what England expected 
from him. ‘How is your health, Bundle? We hear very 
favourable reports of it,’ they would say in the most 
mordacious manner. (Sales were falling.) One or two 
early turncoats began openly to announce in paragraphs 
that Mr. Bundle’s later works had disappointed his many 
admirers, and poor old Sir Wardle, who was made to 
feel that the whole thing was his fault, had to adopt, by 
doctor’s orders, a special diet to reduce his blood- 
pressure. 

But now Bundle executed a really amazing piece of 
strategy, not unworthy of Fabius Cunctator, and by it 
succeeded in delaying his enemy. He realized un- 
doubtedly, I think, at this point, that which was 
expected of him. He was aware, too, that the conditions 
of his past success were irrevocable, that he could not 
repudiate his bargain without bringing disaster on him- 
self. But for a little while longer he was able, by his own 
cleverness, to remain dallying in the world he loved, his 
fame and repute ever increasing. For, all this time he 
had been preparing in secret a new book of poems, and 
now he published it. It was called Farewell to Poesy; each 
line was permeated with a wistful note of unmistakable 
self-elegy. The sob had deepened into a death-rattle. 
Pegasus had donned bat-like wings and was flying 
through these pages, decked out in considerable funeral 
pomp, for the last time. In this book Bundle boldly 
proclaimed who were his equals, for at this solemn 
moment who was to say him nay? 

And how warmly Bundle was now taken back to the 
fold! Songs of sad, glad rapture echoed and re-echoed 
through the press. The undertakers of literature dusted 
their top-hats, cleared their throats, allowed a tear to 
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fall on their black-bordered handkerchiefs, while they 
measured. the body with a practised eye and prepared 
for it their articles of obsequy. In the offices of every 
newspaper the obituarists nonchalantly whetted their 
nibs. (Sales were soaring, soaring!) It was the climax of 
Bundle’s career. The chorus of praise never faltered, 
except that the mousey little literary-editor described in 
an earlier page wrote, probably with unintentional am- 
biguity: ‘This book is one which you will want to give 
away’, a phrase at once rather unfortunately quoted in 
every advertisement by Diddlum & Co. Nevertheless it 
obtained the greatest sale that any book of poems had 
achieved since the early days of Alfred Austin. 

Yet, he realized it only too well, either himself or his 
sales must sink—they could no longer, soaring together, 
keep company, and herein, as Bundle must have reflected, 
lay the most cruel part of the poet’s lot. For, should he 
die, his triumph would be more than ever broadcast 
through the press: those who had first detected his talent 
would see to that. Money would, consequently, pour in— 
and he would not be there to receive it; indeed, unless 
he made a will, in this instance old Dr. Bundle, who had 
never for years been anything but unpleasant to him, 
who was already rich and whose very existence he had 
managed to disguise, would reap the benefit. 

It was after the publication of Farewell to Poesy, after 
his ill-health had become more accentuated, that I met 
Bundle for the last time before his death. The occasion 
was a memorable one. And it seems to me that, for my 
young readers apparently eager to collect anecdotes that 
belong to the period as much as its paintings and 
furniture, a description of this party may convey a sense 
of the advanced scene of those days as vividly as would 
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any picture of the old ‘London Group’, or the finding 
of a forgotten poem by some such author as Mr. Conrad 
Aitken or Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim delved for in the 
pages of the now dusty but then very up-to-date 
American journal; but to appreciate it, it must be 
remembered that at the time of which I write the great 
religious revival of the early ’thirties was as yet un- 
dreamed of, and that, for the intelligentsia, psycho- 
analysis had usurped the place of religion, and was 
treated with an awe and deference accorded to nothing 
else in this world or any other. 

The setting was for Bundle in any case a new one, 
and, as a habit, rather unsuitable. Spiritually, it was many 
thousands of miles removed from Sussex; in its style 
nearer to the jungles of Africa, with their zebra-striped 
flashes of light and darkness: nearer to the hot, moist, 
scented and voluptuous airs of the Brazilian forests, 
resonant with the xylophone-tongued cries of tropical 
birds—forests where even the sleek, snarling pumas that 
glide and sway stealthily through the undergrowth are 
too languorous to be of very much danger to mankind— 
than to his beloved downs, forever swept by the steel- 
billed breezes of the northern seas. 

But then this constant, though always unexpected, 
mingling of sects that proceeded in the London of my 
youth must be regarded as one of the delights the age 
afforded, for it imparted to life a great variety. Just as 
it was the first epoch in which it was possible to be com- 
fortably nomadic, ever in luxurious flight from Cairo to 
Rio, from Rio to New York, from New York to Morocco, 
from Morocco to London, each journey taking up the 
space of but a few days, so.in any great city was it 


possible mentally to traverse whole continents and cen- 
B 
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turies, to move from this to that civilization in as many 
seconds. 

But in this perpetual migration Bundle took little part: 
he was one the boundaries of whose temporary kingdom 
were so defined by the tastes of his subjects that it made his 
appearance here a singularly gracious act. It is true that 
he would have told you—as would every other person 
in the room—that his predilections in art were all for 
the primitive; but lovers of the primitive, since they are 
apt to pride themselves on their sincerity, are thus wont 
to quarrel among themselves more than other tribes, and 
between the rival lovers of the African kraal and of the 
Sussex cottage (however alike in their simplicity these 
may seem to outsiders) is fixed a deep chasm over which 
no rope-bridge may be thrown. In art it was not so much 
that he knew what he liked, as that he liked what he 
knew. After the manner of all English-village-life-en- 
thusiasts, he was as ignorant of everything outside his 
own county as he was misinformed about the village 
itself. Every architectural system devised seemed to him 
a decadence from the high art of thatching a cottage— 
of which he had read, though he had never seen it. 
Oast-houses, like comfortable red brewers sporting an 
incongruous witch’s hat, and the flinty tower of any local 
village church, were also agreeable to him. In painting 
there was Cotman and Crome, but even these were a 
little outside his taste in their range; in music, an old 
folk-tune, scratched out on what he would be careful to 
term a“fiddle’, to which accompaniment a few whiskered 
and toothless octogenarian gaffers first carefully ex- 
cavated, and, coached in their steps by horn-rimmed- 
spectacled young Jews from Oxford and Cambridge, 
would gaily foot a measure. 
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One did not, therefore, expect to encounter him among 
people who worshipped strange gods: gods among whom 
he was not numbered. The party was given by an 
acquaintance of mine, in conjunction with three or four 
other men, in a large room up in Hampstead. I had 
never been to the house before, and found it crammed 
with guests, their arms pinned to their sides, unable, 
perhaps fortunately, even to reach the little cup of dark 
green, searing coffee that was so hospitably provided for 
each of them. Gazing over the sea of heads, a whole new 
world was exhibited to me. Alas! myself in evening 
clothes, I felt rather uncomfortable, for most of the men 
present were dressed in the loose, floppy esthetic manner 
of the time, corduroys and bandanas, tweeds and pipes, 
while the only people attired in the conventional men’s 
evening clothes of the period, black coat and starched white 
shirt, were a few heavily-shod, self-conscious but deter- 
mined-looking middle-aged women, most of them with 
an eye-glass clinking against the buttons of their white 
waistcoats. It was obvious that, except for them, anyone 
in evening dress was regarded as an unpleasant ana- 
chronism. Luckily, the packing of our bodies was so close, 
that what I now began to regard as my shameful nudity 
might pass almost unnoticed. Wedged in as I was, my 
face a few inches from other unhuman faces, I began to 
feel lonely, except that from time to time a shaggy head 
would drift up and—with some difficulty, for it was like 
trying to maintain one’s place and balance in the middle 
of a football scrum—inquire, politely yet intimidatingly, 
if I had visited Dash’s or Blank’s last exhibition. Rather 
priding myself on my acquaintance with modern art, 
they mentioned—or, rather, for the noise was great, 
roared—these names with such reverence that I could 
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not but be profoundly chagrined at my ignorance in 
being unaware of them. After confessing, then, one was 
left to stare this close-up of strange heads directly in the 
eye, always a rather confusing moment. My gaze wan- 
dered in search of rescue, over the jostling waves of 
heads. Who was there? Not far from me, rising up out 
of them like a jaunty ifrather angular boulder, I observed 
a well-known lady novelist, the end of her long ear-rings 
swinging down in the crowd. Who else was there? Did 
I see a glossy white shirt flashing its kindred signal to 
mine? Was it—it was—Bundle! 

At first, then, I was astonished to find him in a room 
painted with yellow, scarlet, and purple stripes, and 
further embellished with such innocent, unsophisticated 
ornaments as totem-poles from New Zealand, fetishes 
from Dahomey and the Congo, blood-bowls from the 
South Seas, and two or three wizened, black and dried 
human heads, hung up on the wall and swinging above 
us from their nails by a few remaining locks of coarse, 
lank hair. The explanation of his presence in these 
surroundings was to be found, I take it, more in the 
fact that he realized only too acutely how few weeks now 
stretched in front of him in which to play his kingly part, 
than it lay rooted in the essential eclecticism of the age. 
It was bold of him, too, one reflected, to venture thus 
far afield, for the immunity and infallibility bestowed 
upon him by his approaching fate, was not, as a rule, 
recognized here among the grinning ogre-masks and 
phallic. symbols of a different and alien superstition. 
Doubtless, though, he had been inducted hither by 
Mrs. St. Maur Murry, whom I now saw smiling subtly 
in a corner to a few very civilized devotees. The subtle 
smile was intensified soon into a shrill, frenetic giggle. 
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He could here have found no more influential sponsor. 

At this moment and as I thus studied the scene, a 
sudden, a very positive and ominous silence—all the 
more menacing in this tropical room—fell down upon 
it. It resembled that instant of dreadful calm that pre- 
cedes an equatorial hurricane. The only person who did 
not immediately respond to this magic and infectious 
cessation of effort was the lady novelist, whose barking, 
busy, inquisitive voice hung dramatically in the air. 
Resolutely she finished her sentence to the little group 
of heads clustered round her shoulders. ‘I know it’s 
true, she was saying, ‘for he told me in confidence.’ 
After this little effort, she, too, became mute. And now 
the threat inherent in this silence materialized itself. 
The floor was cleared. ‘Something must be going to 
happen,’ everyone said as they scurried away to the 
sides of the room, where those who could find them 
sprawled on cushions. Some went out, while others leant 
upon the mantelpiece, draped themselves limply round 
the doorway, or sat, even in the bowl from the South 
Seas. Chatter subsided again. Somebody, wisely hidden 
behind it, struck up on a piano, and, into the centre of 
the floor, minced a very young but tousled and dishev- 
elled zany of a young girl, with a tangled mop of flaxen 
hair hanging over a freckled, earnest, though at the 
minute smiling and rather damp, face. Her feet were 
bare, and she was dressed in a classical, night-gown-like 
toga. Obviously, if only on account of her pretended 
timidity, she must be a favourite, one felt. Sure enough, 
after a preliminary rattle of starched cuffs, as the women 
in men’s evening dress adjusted their monocles to see and 
applaud, there was a regular burst of enthusiasm. Now 
the piano broke into a regular rhythm, and the dancer 
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began to caper, peer and prance round the room to the 
immense, if solemn and scientific, appreciation of the 
audience. Rather puzzled by the significance of some of 
her gestures, I turned to my shaggy, long-haired terrier 
type of neighbour, and asked: ‘Could you tell me exactly 
what she is dancing?’ and he replied lightly: ‘Oh, just 
two rather jolly little things out of Kraft Ebbing.’? From 
these she passed on to interpret one of Freud’s instances 
of the ‘(dipus Rex Complex’, which was generally held 
to be her finest achievement, both in conception and 
execution. 

These dances were much encored: the artiste slunk out 
deprecatingly amid cheers and calls. Then, again, there 
seeped into the room the silence of expectation. One of 
our hosts came in with a reading-desk and announced 
that Mr. Joseph Bundle had kindly consented (alas! a 
euphemism, I fancied, for ‘insisted’) to read some of his 
new poems, if his health would permit him to do so, from 
Farewell to Poesy. The guests at once began talking and 
looking angrily round. However, Bundle was not to be 
thwarted. He began by asking his audience to forgive 
and understand, should he be forced to break off in a 
poem. He was not, he said, very strong (as they might 
have heard) just now. And after this he put up such a 
good act of coughing, finding the place, and clearing his 
throat, that even this gathering of modernists was im- 
pressed in spite of itself. Anne Murry could be heard in 
a corner, saying hopefully: ‘Now, didn’t I tell you— 
there is something in his odd little smile—it ’s like Blake.’ 

He read on. It was the first time I had heard these 
poems, and one detected the invention of several new 
and poignant devices. In several of the verses Keats and 
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Shelley are addressed personally, directly by name, as 
though they were boys in the sixth form and Bundle was 
the popular master in charge (‘an awfully decent chap, 
and talks to the Pater about Footer’). The tone was one 
of ‘Smith Major, it’s your turn now. What do you say?’ 
I remember one or two couplets: 


Shelley and Keats! By your example borne 
I quaff the potion from the bitter horn. 


My heaven will be where the sheep still bleats 
Of Sussex: there I’ll meet you, Shelley, Keats! 


In others he would direct the boys, knowing his influence 
over them. This sentiment, for example, was beautifully 
contained in the little poem he wrote to his friend, and 
contemporary poet, Mr. Edward Shanks. It ran: 


And when you go to brighten Heaven, Shanks, 
Shelley and Keats will offer you their thanks. 


However, to return to our party, his health permitted 
him to read to the end, though the lilt and dying fall, 
alternating with the bitter, broken cackle, of his voice 
took on a note that was a little wearied. 

In spite of the original prejudice of his audience, 
Bundle achieved almost a triumph. At the end there was 
loud applause, and my neighbour said to me: ‘I must 
own I’m agreeably surprised. There’s something posi- 
tively Polynesian in their starkness.’ 

After he had finished, Bundle came up to me, bringing 
a friend with him, and suggested that he should take us 
in his car to ‘the Lumley’ for a drink. Much flattered, 
I consented. We sat in a large, empty room, red, with 
vast chandeliers. I examined the poet carefully. Though 
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still sure of himself, he was certainly much changed. 
There were distressing signs of the internal conflict 
through which he must have been passing. In his eye, 
there now shone, too, the light of an heroic resolution. 
Looking back upon that night, I can see now that to 
him we were posterity. Much time he spent, almost as 
though he wished us to hand on his banner, in telling 
of his work and its aims, of early life on the downs and 
of the message, of which he was, all too unworthily, as 
he said, the medium. Birds, birds, and again birds, he 
conveyed to us authoritatively, was the Message of Life. 
And after them, bulldogs, and again bulldogs. And, of 
course, sheep. He spoke to us, too, of the names of poets: 
of how the very sound of them ‘smacked of the earth’. 
‘Let the words loll on the tongue, so that you get the 
full flavour of them,’ he advised us. ‘ Drinkwater, Keats, 
Shanks, Noyes (pronounced, I then discovered for the 
first time, in no equivocal, facing-both-ways manner, but, 
boldly, to rhyme with “cloys’’) and a hundred more.’ 
(Think, too, of the names of the great double-barrelled 
women, such as Sackville-West, Kaye-Smith, or Kean- 
Seymour.) ‘Even my own name, Joe Bundle,’ he said, 
‘has something, ‘perhaps, of Sussex in it.’ Now, again, 
the talk veered in its direction, and the Christian names 
of famous figures—though sometimes in an unusual and 
abbreviated style, which served both to cause you to ask 
whom it was he meant and to prove his intimacy with 
them—would trip easily off his lips. We were made the 
repository, perhaps owing to our appearance of health, 
of many little stories of the great, of which, years after- 
ward, we were doubtless to inform the young: ‘I re- 

member Bundle telling me in ’23.’ A sigh of wonder, a_ 
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new light in young eyes, and an awed voice, trembling 
out: “Do you mean to say that you knew Bundle?’ 

Now we had to leave him. He accompanied us to the 
door of the Club. Love, he confided on the way, had 
treated him as it always treats a poet. ‘It’s the penalty 
we poets pay,’ he announced with amiable condescen- 
sion. He coughed once or twice, a hollow, dramatic 
cough, put out his hand and shook mine in a marked 
and morbid fashion, looked into my eyes, blinked his 
eyelids several times very widely, as though this was the 
last occasion on which the snake would fascinate the 
rabbit. The door swung to, and he was swallowed up 
in its blaze of light. 


* * * * 


Rumour spread, evil rumour, that Bundle was ill, very 
ill indeed. The literary world was intent, waiting. Then 
came the news. Bundle was a dying man. He had been 
ordered to Italy, under the care of a nurse—gone thither, 
like those with whom he had so often been compared— 
gone there to die. The eyes of the elders glistened fondly 
as they thought of that other corpse, so soon to rest under 
the wistaria in the little English cemetery at Rome— 
stretched out there by the side of his peers. The obit- 
uarists even went so far as to get ready their captions 
and to turn down the corner of the page of Rupert 
Brooke’s ‘There is a corner of a foreign field’, for they 
must not be behind with appropriate quotation. 

The dark horses could be heard taking a preliminary 
canter through the press. The mutes chattered shrilly 
while they might. : 

‘Lovers of light poetry’, we read in Gleanings, ‘will 
hear with regret mingled with anxiety, that Mr. Joseph 
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Bundle, perhaps better known as “Bundle of Sussex’’, and 
assuredly the leader of that striving young England that 
found itself in the War, has suffered a complete break- 
down in health. Always of a rather frail physique that 
was the counterpart of a fiery spirit and a rare poetic 
intelligence, he never spared himself in Beauty’s cause. 
It has long been an open secret that our leading critics 
and literary men, who had hailed him as heir and 
successor to Keats, were fearful of the strain that his 
genius—for such they deem it—might place upon his 
health, which must, indeed, in these days be regarded as 
a national asset.’ Or, again, the paragraph might be 
couched in language yet more grave: “There is always 
something singularly tragic’, it would run, ‘in the 
delicacy of men of genius, and were it to force Bundle 
to relinquish his work at an early age, our literature 
would undergo a loss only comparable to that it sustained 
by the death of Marlowe, Keats, Shelley, Byron, and 
Rupert Brooke. . . . Bundle comes, of course, of Sussex 
stock, and is peculiarly identified in the minds of all 
lovers of poetry with the soil of London’s favourite 
county. Nor is he the only Bundle to have attained 
national fame—for many will be interested to discover 
that he is a cousin of P. T. Bundle—‘‘P. T. B.”’, as he is 
affectionately known to thousands in the football-world— 
England’s foremost dribbler. Some readers may infer that 
the relationship between poet and athlete is no casual 
one. Both of them stand rooted in English earth. The 
famous poet is now far from the country he loves, for the 
doctors have ordered him to Italy—where in earlier days 
other English poets have sought solace—and many will 
be the good wishes he will take on his way with him.’ 
The paragraph ended ‘God speed!’, though it did not 
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enter into details of what, exactly, the writer wished 
sped. 

These little notices—who knows but that perhaps they 
may not have been breathed into the ears of the para- 
graphists by a confiding publisher?—ran round the press, 
and inspired, indeed, one regrettable error. The literary 
editor of the Sunday Depress had latterly been very 
much overworked. The owner of the paper had told 
him to praise, the editor to abuse, the same book. In 
addition, while reviewing a novel, he had mistaken a 
rather unfortunate passage quoted in it from the Bible 
for the work of the writer before him, and had called 
loudly on the Home Secretary for its suppression, and 
for the prosecution of the author. The Home Secretary 
had eagerly responded, but had inadvertently omitted 
to read the book: the publishers had kept their secret; 
and consequently, when it leaked out in court that the 
author of the passage in question was no less or younger 
a person than Moses, the case had broken down. After 
it was over, the proprietor, himself a particular authority 
on the Bible, had sent for the literary editor and had 
reprimanded him. This had much shaken his nerve, and 
since things never go wrong singly, he had, owing to 
some slight confusion, published an article on Bundle, 
in which he treated Bundle as though he were already 
dead. After the inevitable comparison to Keats and 
Shelley, and congratulations to him on what was cap- 
tioned as his ‘Sane Sex Viewpoint’, he had hailed him 
as ‘Lord of Lyric Verse’, and had proceeded to demand 
his interment in Westminster Abbey, ‘the National 
Valhalla’. Moreover, he insisted violently that the Peers 
and Peeresses should be made to attend the service in 
their robes, for, he added, with one of his most pictur- 
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esque touches, ‘only with passionate purple and scream- 
ing ermine can they do justice to the immortal singer now 
no more’. This article had induced his chief to purchase 
a story by Bundle, to be run as a serial, under the idea 
that, now he was dead, people would stand it, however 
good it might be. It can be imagined, therefore, what 
were the feelings of proprietor and editor, when they 
discovered that Bundle still survived. They relapsed once 
more into insurance talk, their trump card—and, indeed, 
judging from the reports that appeared in their columns 
within the next few days it seemed more dangerous than 
ever to become a ‘registered reader’ of the Daily 
Depress, so high was the mortality among this curious 
tribe. But meanwhile the rival journals were immensely 
enjoying themselves with talk of ‘a lamentable error of 
taste’, and ‘ill-informed and wicked gossip’. 

Yet the impression was rife that the end could not be 
long delayed. All the old gentlemen of literature joined 
in the death-bed revels. ‘The consequent rush on Bundle 
was immense. First editions soared to a price which only 
ghouls could afford to pay. So it was with the familiar 
waving of flags, beating of drums, and blare of trumpets 
that Bundle faded out into the azure horizon of Italy. 

* * * * 

What was the precise nature of the drama enacted 
there, I know not. But it was a year or more before the 
awaited obituary notice actually materialized. Few 
details of the end were given. It ran, as he would have 
liked it, simply: ‘On October 27th, 1924, in Italy, 
Joseph Bundle, of Sussex, Poet, in his twenty-ninth year. 
Nursed through his long illness by his devoted wife.’ It 
was obvious, then, that Bundle had married his nurse; 
and that was all that could be deduced until the next 
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day, when the more fully inspired, appreciatory notices 
began to appear. 

Now even the most august papers thundered England’s 
loss. We were treated to charming little stories of the 
deathbed ceremony, when Bundle was married to his 
nurse. Not one romantic detail was spared us. The 
literary editor of the Sunday Depress, spying an oppor- 
tunity for rehabilitation, repeated his former obituary, 
clamoured for a burial in the Abbey, so that All should 
Take a Part. Other critics even went so far in their 
enthusiasm, and perhaps in the need they felt for a day’s 
outing in good country air, as to demand that Bundle’s 
ashes should be brought home and scattered over the 
Sussex Downs by the Prime Minister. But the incon- 
solable widow intimated that such junketings were not 
at all what her husband would have desired for himself. 
She communicated to one or two papers an intimate, 
but no doubt highly-paid, account of his wishes. One 
day, she had left him for a few minutes, it appeared, and 
when she returned, he sat up suddenly in bed, and with 
the utmost clarity of diction, so that there could be no 
mistake of his meaning or of his being fully conscious at 
the time, had said: ‘I remembered England in Her Need. 
She will remember me. Let no one meddle with my 
bones. Let me be laid down by the Man Keats. I shall 
be content. Where I am, there shall a smaller Sussex 
be.? And though he had never reverted to the topic 
again in the few days which he had still to live, it was 
generally felt that in this touching idea there was much 
that was appropriate. 

* *K K * 
_ Many critics have pointed out how in Frankenstein it 
seems as though Shelley had been able to transfer some 
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of his sombre genius to his wife’s pen. It is as though, 
while he was with her, he had been able to infuse into 
her at least a little of his overwhelming power: yet even 
he had not been able to bestow enough genius for her 
to continue writing at this level after his death. But with 
Mrs. Bundle it was otherwise: it was as though some 
portion of her husband’s magic mantle had descended 
on to the shoulders of his forlorn widow. In the numerous 
articles about him which she now contributed to every 
paper, there were whole phrases and turns of speech 
that, it seemed to me, bore his imprint. Yet though the 
stories of him, the diminutive tales and touches, were 
typical of the man, the mystery which had ever sur- 
rounded all he did still attended on him, even in death: 
for little was told us of its actual circumstances. Yet that 
description of him in his last moments, how true it rang, 
and how the actual writing of it reminded me of the 
deep, compassionate instinct of motherhood manifested, 
for example, in his war-poems! 
‘There he lay,’ Mrs. Bundle wrote, ‘ashen and listless 
under the ilexes, with the rich Italian sunset drifting 
down to him through the branches and a wistful smile 
ever touching the pallor of his features. How poignant 
was the sight of that white bed upon the burnt-up grass! 
But never for a moment did he repine: never, never for 
an instant, did he allow himself in his suffering to forget 
or upbraid Nature. Always, racked and tormented though 
he might be, did he gladly suffer little birds to come unto 
him.. 
’ “There are some moments in life so peculiarly tender, 
so mystical, that they cannot be revealed. It may be, 
even, that there are those who will consider that it is _ 
not strictly the duty of a wife to reveal them. But Bundle 
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belonged to England, and I shall tell, for only England 
(and, of course, the United States of America) could 
appreciate such a memory. Right up to the last, then, 
right up to the final, bitter hours, he would commune 
with the birds. It was pretty to see them together, for 
they, too, seemed to understand. Well, one day I heard 
a sound of twittering, and stealing up on tiptoe, so as 
not to disturb Joseph, found that he had, without telling 
me, sprinkled his moustache with hempseed, and that 
the tiny, feathered things were chirping and tweet-tweet- 
ing at his mouth. It was a sacred moment: one of such 
a kind that nobody who has experienced it would ever 
be able to forget. 

“After this, it became a regular practice with him. And, 
one day, as thus he fed them, the end approached. Came 
a time when he was delirious, racing again over those downs 
from which he had sprung, his boots, his clothes, all 
covered with the good earth of Sussex. He called the 
birds that still fluttered round him, addressed them by 
name, under the impression that they were his favourites 
of fifteen years before. His speech became once more 
the musical speech of the countryside. Again, again he 
was running merrily over the downs, or climbing a 
juniper bush to help some little bird in travail. Now 
came the great events of his life: once more he was 
performing that valiant deed that won him honour in 
the War; once more he was batting for the “London 
Hermes’”’ Eleven; and then, turning over on his side like 
a child in bed, gently sighing, he was at rest... .’ 

Bundle, I reflected on reading this account of him, 
had been very fortunate in finding birds in Italy, where 
they are more often to be found on a plate in front of 
you than singing in the bushes. The only bird one ever 
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sees there at all is, in the mountains, an occasional eagle, 
and that, from the angle of the English bird-lover, 
scarcely counts as a bird at all. 

Mrs. Bundle, of course, inherited all the dead poet’s 
property and effects, and was also found to be his sole 
literary executor. In most ways she was, however, very 
easy to deal with. She appointed Mattie Dean to edit 
his letters and write his biography, only retaining a final 
veto as to what was or was not to be included. The 
letters had a great sale. The reviews even transcended 
expectation. The only critical exception came from Lady 
Richard Cressy, who in a letter to one paper stated that 
Mattie had cut out, in the letters from Bundle she had 
lent him for publication, several passages in which her 
poems had been warmly approved and commended, and 
had substituted for them instead, paragraphs, presum- 
ably written by himself, in praise of his own critical 
insight. In one of these, indeed, Bundle was made to hail 
her as his first patron and discoverer. This allegation on 
the part of Lady Richard was never definitely either 
proved, or disproved. But a certain amount of unpleasant 
bickering broke out in the press from the hierarchy, each 
of whom was now publicly claiming to have singled out 
Bundle originally. All this, however, only served to 
heighten interest in all that pertained to him. 

Mrs. Bundle continued to live in Italy. She was, it 
appeared, so overcome by the tragedy, of which she had 
been so close and intimate a witness, that only once 
after the death of her husband was she able to summon 
up the courage necessary to meet his friends. (Memories 
of him were both too dear and too painful.) It was for 
the opening of the Bundle ‘Bird Fountain’, erected in 
Kensington Gardens to the memory of the dead poet 
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some eighteen months or two years after his decease, that 
she made her sole, brief public appearance in England. 
Even then she was, it seemed, nervous and ill at ease, 
anxious to return, to be alone, to bear the burden of her 
recollections by herself: a phenomenon very sad in one 
still young. 

The ceremony of inauguration was singularly simple, 
and gained much in interest from the presence of the 
widow. The elders had thought it advisable to capture 
a lay-figure for the chair, and had successfully contrived 
to entice old General Sir Blundell Buller-Bloodworthy 
to occupy it for the occasion. As a speaker, he was 
effective and thoroughly in keeping with the proceedings, 
while he possessed in addition an undoubted talent for 
anecdote. First of all he blew out his red cheeks and white 
moustache as though inflating an invisible air-balloon, 
and then suddenly addressed his audience of bishops, old 
ladies, venerable critics, publishers and esthetes, as though 
he had them before him on the parade-ground. ‘Not 
much of a poet-chap myself,’ he roared at us, ‘but I do 
know a bit about birds. Love ’em, I do. Know more 
about birds than poets. Positively love ’em. Never so 
happy as when shootin’ ’em. (Birds, I mean, doncherno, 
what, what!) Shot thousands of ’em myself in my time. 
But getting old now, ha-ha’ (and here he was convulsed 
with laughter for a minute or two). “Spent a great part 
of my life in India. Not many birds there—Vultures, of 
course, and plenty of ’em. After one of my victories, 
battlefield used to be a perfect sight. Bird-lovers would 
come for miles to see it, so my aide-de-camp told me. 
Tell you an extraordinary thing. Forget if I tolger: Lady 
Bloodworthy, doncherno, decided to give a tea-party at 
Government House. I was always against it—ha-ha! 
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Well, there we were, all sitting in the garden in our 
topees—might have been in an English garden. Tea 
with silver kettles and scones and all that, when (would 
you believe it?) crash in the middle of it all fell a human 
leg and arm, ha-ha! What it was, was a vulture was 
flying over from where a Tower of Silence was, doncherno, 
where a poor devil of a Parsee was, donchersee. Won- 
derful things, birds’ intelligence. Extraordinary, I said at 
the time, extraordinary, quite extraordinary it was. But 
nothing in India except vultures—and parrots: and 
minahs, cunning little devils they are, too, what what! 
Had a minah that imitated the Missus so as you simply 
couldn’t tell. Used to answer it myself. Why, that minah 
can make a fool of me, I used to say to my aide-de-camp, 
remember it quite well, doncherno. Still, nothing comes 
up, in my opinion, to a good English bird. And I’ tell 
you another thing about birds. Some of ’em sing 
beautifully, by gad, what, what! Wouldn’t have believed 
it till I heard ’em, ha-ha! Well, what I mean to say is, 
donchersee, is that poor fellow—Mumble—Trumble— 
Stumble (Thankee, Sir, thankee)—Bundle, knew about 
birds, too, I should say.’ And the General sat down amid 
‘prolonged cheering. After strength, came sweetness. Mr. 
Mattie Dean was called upon, rose, adjusted his monocle 
inquiringly, and, mildly beaming, said: ‘All thothe, I 
think, who‘love Thutheth, all thothe who love poemth, 
will realithe only too thurely, that in Jotheph Bundle— 
“Joe”, ath thome of uth were privileged to call him—we 
have lotht a mathter. The thoughth of thome, it may be, 
will, like mythelf, turn to Keath and Thelley: two other 
gentle poeths loth to uth.’ The speech continued for some 
time. The old lady who had been painted by Burne- 
Jones fainted from excitement and had to be helped out 
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of the crowd; while her rival with the vacant eyes, who 
had sat thirteen times to Sargent, could be heard saying in 
a loud voice: ‘How true—So true! Just what Mr. Sargent 
used to tell me.’ At the end of it, an old gentleman like a 
foolish verger stood up and said: ‘La—dies and Gentle— 
men, I have now a lee—tle treat for you—Mrs. Bundle.’ 

Amid tremendous applause the widow of the great man 
stood up. She was nice looking, dressed in very fashion- 
able black, but, to my mind, rather inappropriately 
covered with every possible assortment of dried fin, dead 
fur and dyed feather. She was a perfect riot of sharkskin 
bags and shagreen purses, sealskin coats and ermine 
trimmings, osprey feathers, tortoiseshell umbrella handles, 
and animal-skin gloves. Owing to nervousness, her speech 
was quite inaudible, but the gestures with her hands, her 
playing with a rope of false pearls, were all that could be 
desired. The silent opening and shutting of her mouth, as 
by a goldfish, the whole galaxy of tricks she displayed, 
was singularly moving: so much so, indeed, that at the 
close of the proceedings, the Committee of the Pecksniff 
Prize for English Literature, anxious not to omit so novel 
a turn from their platform, waited on her to inquire 
whether she would not present it for them at the Holian 
Hall in a few days time. It was always difficult to find 
something new, they said: though whether they referred 
to the book which would incur their prize, or to the stage 
debut of Mrs. Bundle, remained uncertain. But she 
refused, and left for Italy the next morning. 

A few days later it was announced that Mrs. Bundle 
had been awarded, on account of the services of her dead 
husband to literature, a Civil List Pension of three times 
the customary amount. This served to mark definitely the 
apotheosis of Bundle. The Prime Minister of the day 
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referred to him at a Guildhall banquet as one of the 
Future Glories of the English Heritage. Sir Wardle 
Diddlum was advanced from a knighthood to a baronetcy. 
Mattie was given a ‘K.C.B.’. It was rumoured that a 
Great Personage had bought 2,000 copies of Farewell to 
Poesy (Sir Wardle said that he had made a wonderful 
bargain, too) for distribution to his friends next winter 
in place of a Christmas card. The Archbishop quoted two 
touching lines about a robin in one of his sermons. A 
Bundle Society was formed, the members of which were 
to dine together twice a year—and once every summer 
must meet for a picnic luncheon on the downs. Now the 
boom spread to America: a branch of the Bundle Society 
was formed there, and it was arranged that the American 
section should entertain the English one the following 
year. Yet there now entered into the cult that touch of 
exaggeration which many of our fellow-countrymen are 
apt to associate with the States: for example, several 
enterprising journalists started a ‘story’ that the great 
poet was not dead at all, had been seen walking, ap- 
parently under the spell of some unbearable sorrow, by 
the lonely stretches of the Italian coast. Soon, the English 
papers retorted, the American press would announce that 
Bundle’s poems had been written by Bacon! Such dis- 
cussions, however, served but further to increase the 
enormous sales of his works: for the dead man’s books 
now sold by their tens of thousands. Money poured in, 
and he no longer there to receive it! Such always is the 
way of the world! Still, it was a comfort to think that 
poor Mrs. Bundle would not now be entirely dependent 
on her pension. But gradually, very gradually, the interest 
died down. Even his widow’s essays and articles on his 
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work became less frequent, and then ceased altogether. 
As a topic at lunch or dinner Bundle was dead. 


* * *K * 


Little, I think, has been heard of Bundle for the past 
forty years. Yet during a recent visit—alas! it will prob- 
ably prove to have been my last—to Rome, my thoughts 
wandered back to early days. I thought of Bundle as an 
old man thinks of those he has met in his youth. It seemed 
to me sad and pitiful that one who had been so sure of 
immortality, and indeed so famous in his day, should now 
be held, even by students of poetry, in so little esteem, 
and be by the world forgotten. Would it not be kind, 
I wondered, to visit his tomb in the English Cemetery? 
There, hemmed in by the dark blades of the cypresses, 
under those small bushes of pagan roses—not the big- 
headed darlings of the horticulturist, but loose-petalled 
pink roses with that faint and ancient smell which no 
visitor to Rome in May can ever forget—under the 
mauve rain of the Wistaria (the only rain which, it 
seemed that spring, ever fell to cool the dry earth), while 
high up above them the bare branches of the paulovnias 
held their mauve torches toward the blue sky—lay those 
whom he had definitely adjudged his august compeers. 
But where, I wondered, was the grave of poor Joe 
Bundle? The sacristan disclaimed all knowledge. I could 
not find a tablet. To me this seemed to make his fate all 
the more tragic. A man famous in his generation; and 
now no stone, even, to mark his grave. And was Mrs. 
Bundle still alive? I could not remember. 

* * ee * 


Some weeks later I visited a little town on the southern 
coast of Calabria. Even now its exceptional beauty 
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attracts no tourists. In these days of flying, people like, 
I suppose, to go farther away, to India, China, Africa; 
and though the great airplanes continually hum like a 
horde of wasps over this walled rock, clustered with 
white houses and set in so transparent a sea, no one stops 
here for its passengers to admire so miniature and 
intimate a loveliness. It seemed to have been overlooked 
by the world since the time that, a thriving fortified 
town, it had defied first the enemies of the Hohen- 
staufens, and then the Turkish slave-raiders, or even 
since, many centuries before, it had been one of the 
great cities of. Magna Graecia. 

I had been here as a boy, and really it seemed to have 
changed not at all. The crumbling walls were yet as they 
had been in my youth, further guarded by an outer 
fortification of Indian fig-trees, some of the stalks thick 
as an olive-trunk, such as one might see growing round 
an African kraal. The golden, slender towers still rose 
like minarets above a town of dazzling whiteness—so 
white, that the sun glowing down on it threw up dancing 
lights like those given back by a mirror to play on the 
walls opposite. The kilted giant of a Roman Emperor 
still smiled cynically in the piazza, which rested heavily 
above the Roman theatre, while the harbour had yet 
lingering in its shelter one or two large sailing-boats. 
Out of the enormous cellars, natural caves deep in the 
rock, issued the heavy, acrid smell of southern wine. 
Over the cliffs still fell in formal swags the trailing, fleshy, 
green leaves of the mesembryanthemum (that flower the 
name of which has the sound of an extinct animal), 
sprinkled with magenta tinsel stars. The olive groves 
seemed no older—some of the trees were, it was said, 
above a thousand years of age—and the drifts of spring 
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flowers still surged over the edges of the roads. Only one 
new feature did I notice in the landscape, a very large, 
white villa, modern, though it had been probably built 
within ten years of my previous visit. It looked well-kept, 
comfortable, andincongruous. Though built inamuddled 
southern style (Spanish-Italian-American), it lacked the 
flimsiness and squalor of modern construction in this 
neighbourhood. All round the garden, a large one, was a 
very high, solidly-built wall. It seemed, I thought, an odd 
place to choose for building. Though the town was 
enchanting enough to make anyone wish to live in it, 
the country outside was flat, and, in spite of the beauty 
of its groves, dull to live in, one would have supposed. 
There was, I reflected, a great deal to be said, after all, 
for English landscape (think of the Hog’s Back, or the 
rolling Sussex Downs, with their delicious air). Probably, 
though, it was some emigrant to South America, at last 
returned to his native place, to which he was devoted as 
only an Italian can be, who had built this rather palatial 
dwelling, thereby also ridding himself of the inferiority- 
complex which early poverty begets. However, the whole 
matter intrigued me, appealed to my curiosity to a 
degree that is rare when concerned with a matter so 
essentially unimportant and unconcerned with oneself. 
It was very singular how interested I felt in it. 

I decided, therefore, to make inquiries from the 
padrone of the inn in which I was staying. In spite of his 
numerous activities, talking, cooking, taking orders, 
bustling from one room to another with a plate of 
succulent soup in which little octopuses floated all too 
realistically, waving the napkin held in his other hand 
imperiously at the knock-kneed waiter who assisted him, 
and moving his vast bulk about with surprising ease 
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considering the limited space, he had yet found time to 
build up an amazing store of knowledge relating to local 
life. 

Yes, he said, the villa had been built some thirty or 
forty years ago. The man who lived in it was a great 
English milord. Enormously rich. Lived in great style, 
with clean sheets every week, they said, and everything 
he wanted to eat. A great English milord, in disgrace, 
it was supposed. People knew very little about him—he 
was just known as ‘Il Milord Inglese’, though his letters 
were addressed ‘Smithson’. But there were very few of 
them. Nobody ever came to stay with him, and he never 
went outside the grounds. What the scandal could be, 
he did not know. Milord was respectably married. His 
wife was a very nice lady, and sometimes came into the 
town. But neither of them ever stayed a night away. He 
was, of course, eccentric, like all Englishmen. Not a soul 
was admitted into the house, and the servants were for- 
bidden to answer any questions. (Still, they must like 
him, or they would not have stayed so long.) Very 
eccentric. For example, he had a curious dislike, more 
than dislike, a horror, of birds. And while all round in 
the countryside they were now trying to preserve them, 
prevent their extermination, any bird on his property 
was shot at sight—and he employed several men specially 
to guard him from them. And it was not that he liked 
to eat them. Never a thrush was put to his table, not 
one. No, it must be connected with this story—with the 
scandal. ‘They reminded him of something he wished to 
forget, or else it was his wife, perhaps, who thought them 
bad companions for him. What it was, the padrone had 
never been able to make out. 

How odd it was, I thought, this continual tradition of 
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the eccentric Englishman living in some small Italian 
town, and how well justified one always found it to be. 
(I remembered the English hermit I had once seen living 
in a cave near Ancona.) But what kind of sad story was 
it which had been responsible for making these two 
people, now old, and obviously, by their surroundings, 
very prosperous, stay here all these long thirty summers 
or more, never to go away, never to see anyone of their 
own kind? Even in that comfortable villa, the summer 
heats must have been very severe and trying to the 
health (think of this flat countryside under the blazing 
sun of July or August). Perhaps they had lived a long 
time in India. But, surely, then they would have been 
more frightened of snakes than of birds! Indeed, the 
bird-phobia was the most unusual, the most individual, 
feature of the entire story. How, I wondered, did it link 
up with the reasons which had forced them to come here 
to live? The whole thing was inexplicable, and the only 
answer possible to the queries one framed to oneself was 
to be found in the simple reply that he was just an 
‘eccentric Englishman’. That was probably all there was 
in it. 

However, my interest did not in the least fade during 
the few remaining days I stayed there. Involuntarily, my 
mind would play about the facts, and try to find some 
solution. Several times, many times even, my feet led 
me past the smartly-painted and handsome iron gates, 
with their high spikes, past the stout, tall walls, their 
tops glittering with the varying angles of the broken 
glass that crowned them. And one evening, the last 
evening, my curiosity was rewarded. As I walked, 
screened from view by the shelter of the walls, towards 
the gates, I heard voices—English voices speaking. Some- 
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how, I knew the tone (unconnected as I was with the 
whole affair, my heart was yet beating with excitement). 
—Surely I knew it—a hollow, rather impressive, but 
now very irate voice. I heard it ejaculate: ‘There, there! 
another beastly bullfinch! Why hasn’t it been shot? What 
can the men be thinking of?’ And the answering female 
cry: ‘Don’t worry yourself, dear. Don’t let it upset you. 
After all, the poor little thing can’t do you any harm.’ 
Carefully, soundlessly approaching, I looked round the 
corner at the gate. There, pressed close up against the 
bars, stood an old lady, with white hair, an old man, 
very carefully dressed, with a trim beard trained to mask 
rather cavernous cheeks. He saw me. A terrified glance 
of recognition darted out at me from his rather inspired 
eyes, that, as they gazed into mine, mechanically opened 
wider, and then narrowed, to give an effect of radiance. 
Hurriedly he turned away and shuffled behind the wall; 
but not before I had, in my turn, been able to identify 
the body of the dead poet, Joseph Bundle. 
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DESMOND MacCARTHY 


NOTES ON THE POETRY 
OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


I hope Robert Bridges’s short memoirs of Dolben, Dixon, 
and Henry Bradley will soon be collected in one volume. 
Each is perfect in treatment and style, and, after its kind, 
the book would be second only to Walton’s Lives. The 
Memoir of Digby Dolben, who was drowned at the age of 
nineteen in 1867, contains one passage of particular 
interest to critics; in this Bridges defines his own approach. 
to poetry. Both boys wrote poetry at Eton. Dolben’s was 
singularly individual and of a value quite independent of 
promise—such a lyric, for example, as this: 


The world is young to-day: 
Forget the gods are old, 
Forget the years of gold 

When all the months were May. 


A little flower of Love 
Is ours, without a root, 
Without the end of fruit, 
Yet—take the scent thereof. 


There may be hope above, 
There may be rest beneath; 
We see them not, but Death 

Is palpable—and Love. 


Contrasting his friend with himself, Bridges wrote: “Our 
instinctive attitudes towards poetry were very dissimilar: 
he regarded it from the emotional, and I from the artistic 
side; and he was thus of a much intenser poetic tempera- 
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ment than I, for when he began to write poetry he would 
never have written on any subject that did not deeply 
move him, nor would he attend to poetry unless it 
expressed his own emotions; and I should say that he 
liked poetry on account of the power that it had of 
exciting his valued emotions, and he may perhaps have 
recognized it as the language of faith. What had led me 
to poetry was the inexhaustible satisfaction of form, the 
magic of speech, lying as it seemed to me in the masterly 
control of the material: it was an art which I hoped to 
learn. An instinctive rightness was essential, but, given 
that, I did not suppose that the poet’s emotions were 
in any way better than mine, nor mine than another’s: 
and, though I should not at that time have put it in 
these words, I think that Dolben imagined poetic form 
to be the naive outcome of peculiar personal emotion; 
just as one imagines in nature the universal mind con- 
quering matter by the urgence of life—as he himself 
describes it in his Core: 


Poetry, the hand that wrings 
(Bruised albeit at the strings) 
Music from the soul of things. 


There is a point in art where these two ways merge and 
unite, but in apprenticehood they are opposite ap- 
proaches.’ 

This passage explains why Bridges’s poetry left some 
readers respectful but cold, and why, unlike most poets, 
his earlier poems have on the whole less emotion in them 
than his later ones. In his earlier work he seldom reached 
that point ‘where those two ways merge and unite’, and 
since love was often his theme this was then more 
noticeable. He was never a love poet, rather a joy poet, 
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and joy is but part of a lover’s experience. He edited 
Love too strictly to be his poet. Not only was the con- 
scious craftsman, at first imitative, later experimental 
and inventive, ever uppermost in him, but he passed his 
emotions through too fine a sieve of reflection to capture 
the true accents of passion. He never let the little devils 
through who do their own writing. Not a few of the 
sonnets in The Growth of Love, one of his earlier poems, 
are beautiful, but it is strange how light the impact of 
the series as a whole is upon the mind and imagination. 
Two fine sonnets he omitted from this series after the 
first edition because they were gloomy. (This is a 
symptom to which I shall return again.) Eros and Psyche 
was told in twelve measures, each of which corresponded 
also to a month of the year. It is leisurely, diffuse yet 
balanced, with a bright fancy on the surface, but slow 
in current. There is a fresh, light liveliness in it, and a 
slight archaicism is noticeable (of which he remained 
always fond). In the last stanza but one concluding the 
story, the poet has italicized the first line: 


So now in steadfast love and happy state 
They hold for aye their mansion in the sky. 


And the poem ends on his favourite earlier theme ‘joy’: 


Now in that same month Psyche bare a child, 
Who straight in heaven was naméd Hedoné 
In mortal tongues by other letters styled; 
Whom all to love, however named, agree: 
Whom in our noble English JOY we call, 
And honour them among us most of all, 
Whose happy children are as fair as she. 


What the story without such ‘an ending would have 
meant to him, and what he thought of the little god is 
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shown in the later poem addressed to Eros, which con- 
tains one perfect example of his exquisite literary art, 
the line ‘Only thy soft unchristen’d smile’. 


Why hast thou nothing in thy face? 
Thou idol of the human race, 

Thou tyrant of the human heart, 
The flower of lovely youth that art; 
Yea, and that standest in thy youth 
An image of eternal Truth, 

With thy exuberant flesh so fair, 
That only Pheidias might compare, 
Ere from his chaste marmoreal form 
Time had decayed the colours warm; 
Like to his gods in thy proud dress, 
Thy starry sheen of nakedness. 


Surely thy body is thy mind, 
For in thy face is naught to find, 
Only thy soft unchristen’d smile, 
That shadows neither love nor guile, 
But shameless will and power immense, 
In secret sensuous innocence. 


O king of joy, what is thy thought? 
I dream thou knowest it is naught, 
And wouldst in darkness come, but thou 
Makest the light where’er thou go. 
Ah yet no victim of thy grace, 
None who e’er long’d for thy embrace, 
‘Hath cared to look upon thy face. 


To this conception of Eros he adhered to the end. It is 
as the king of ‘joy’ only that Eros is celebrated in The 
Shorter Poems which made his fame. The lighter and more 
playful these are the better they are: for instance, the 
triolet which is the most charming one in the English 
language. 
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When first we met we did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master; 
Of more than common friendliness 

When first we met we did not guess. 
Who could foretell this sore distress, 

This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met?—We did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master. 


* * * >K 


In The Testament of Beauty he philosophizes upon the 
nature of passion, and many years before in a poem 
written to Burns, and in the metre of Burns, he had 
already said his say. 


But Instinct in the beasts that live 

Is of three kinds; (Nature did give 

To man three shakings in her sieve) — 
The first is Racial, 

The second Self-preservative, 
The third is Social. 


Without the first no race could be, 
So ’tis the strongest of the three; 
Nay, of such forceful tyranny 
*Tis hard to attune it, 
Because ’twas never made to agree 
To serve the unit: 


Art will not picture it, its name 

In common talk is utter shame: 

And yet hath Reason learn’d to tame 
Its conflagration 

Into a sacramental flame 
Of consecration. 


These stanzas epitomize those portions of The Testament 
of Beauty which do not deal with episodic scenes, history, 
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science, faith, and the Platonic interpretation of Beauty. 
That conception of Beauty and Bridges’s faith as a poet 
is set out also in his discourse on Poetry which he 
delivered as a Broadcast Lecture on 28th February 1929; 
and what some may find obscure in the poem will be 
clear there. He spoke through the mouth of an imaginary 
poet who was, however, himself. 


Plato held that all our earthly vision was but of the Shadows 
of the Ideas, ‘laid up,’ as he would say, ‘in God’s House’... . 

Now, if you don’t like my poet, that is not my fault. But if, as 
I guess, some of you suspect that he is going to be too fantastical 
for your taste, I would reassure you on that point; for though he 
was a bit of a Platonist, he was something of a Materialist, since, 
holding that all our Ideas come to us through the animal senses, 
Reality (or our notion of Truth) must (as he affirmed) appear in 
external forms to our thought; and we must see Man’s Life on 
this planet as a Material Evolution (as most of us in these days 
have come to regard it). And that Evolution, as we see it, is a 
Progress from lower to higher, from what we call Material to 
Intellectual and Spiritual, in successive stages from the Physicist’s 
Atom to the Mystic’s Vision of God. 

Now, as my poet went on to say, Man’s mind, being such a 
receiver of Eternal Ideas, would be complete and perfect if it 
received all the Ideas, and such a human mind would be abso- 
lutely in harmony and at one with the Universe, as he is a part 
of it. But his animal condition is imperfect, and each man can 
receive only some of the Ideas, and those but imperfectly. . . . 

Such imperfection must be in all men’s minds, and our minds 
differ according to the ideas by which each man is possessed. . . . 

That there’is beauty in Nature, and that man loves it, are two 
facts. But these two facts (as my poet would have it) were one 
and the same; one was not the cause or effect of the other. Our 
notion of Beauty, or our feeling for it, was (so he would have it) 
our consciousness or awareness of the Absolute Idea, an idea 
transmitted from the Universal Mind to our minds through our 
animal senses. Or, rather, in his way of thinking, it was the very 
Idea of Beauty that became itself conscious in the Artist. 


K *k > * 
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The Testament of Beauty is the summary of reflections 
which had always controlled his inspirations as a poet. 
He had from the first set his face against expressing 


black thoughts or pain. Among The Shorter Poems this 
stanza occurs: 


But since I have found the beauty of joy 
I have done with proud dismay: 

For howsoe’er man hug his care 
The best of his art is gay. 


Indeed, he excluded them too resolutely, and conse- 
quently much of his poetry is thin. That delightful later 
poem (New Poems, No. 12), with its confession of heavi- 
ness of heart, somehow conveys better than the earlier 
poems the poet’s capacity for joy. 


Riding adown the country lanes 
One day in spring, 

Heavy at heart with all the pains 
Of man’s imagining: 


The mist was not yet melted quite 
Into the sky: 

The small round sun was dazzling white, 
The merry larks sang high: 


The grassy northern slopes were laid 
In sparkling dew, 

Out of the slow-retreating shade 
Turning from sleep anew: 


Deep in the sunny vale a burn 
Ran with the lane, 

O’erhung with ivy, moss and fern 
It laughed in joyful strain: 


And primroses shot long and lush 
Their cluster’d cream; 

Robin and wren and amorous thrush 
Carol’d above the stream: 
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This poem is, too, a good example of his delicate art 
in painting country scenes and days, or “London Snow’ 
for that matter; descriptive poetry which, whether written 
in his later loose Alexandrines or in conventional metres, 
has been very seldom surpassed. 


*K * * K 


But there was another sieve through which the in- 
timations of the poetic impulse had to pass in his case, 
beside this reluctance to record black thoughts or pain. 
He was determined to illustrate only reveries which 
harmonize with the life of man as a social being, valuing 
only a temperate and rational beauty and selecting for 
poetic praise those things which cohere together in a 
happy and confident response to life-as a whole. This 
implies his limitations. 

I think like Milton he believed that to write poetry 
a man must himself be a true poem, which, unless 
understood in a very cryptic sense, the lives of poets do 
not seem to confirm. He was an impressive man, clearly 
a most fastidious one. His appearance was most enviable: 
a manly beauty which was at once rugged and refined. 
One felt he carried more critical guns than other men. 
Being at once a poet, a scholar and an English gentle- 
man, human nature had little chance of escaping fire 
from one of them. The standards of the poet, scholar, and 
gentleman are different and he applied them all, even 
to his own work, and sometimes the other two did not 
let the poet speak out. 
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READER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


LIFE AND LETTERS AFTER 
THE RESTORATION 


The period covered by this short reading list is roughly 
from the Restoration of the Monarchy in 1660 to the 
death of Dryden in 1700; the subjects, for the most part, 
those which deal with the literary and social life of the 
time. Only recently have the last fifty years of the 
seventeenth century received their due measure of atten- 
tion. And yet, even now, the detailed history of those 
years, except in so far as it is reflected on the stage, can 
be traced only in original and not always accessible 
sources. Political squabbles, the Popish Plot, Court 
scandals, for instance, are best studied in the swarming 
mass of ephemeral literature, broadsheets, lampoons, and 
poetical miscellanies. The two volumes of Roxburghe 
Ballads (Brit. Mus., C.20.f.), the four volumes of Poems 
on Affairs of State (1697-1704), the Domestic State Papers 
and Treasury Papers of the period at the Public Record 
Office, the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s reports (e.g. 
The Prior Papers at Longleat), are all invaluable sources 
of information for those who can afford the time for 
research. For those who cannot, the following list will, 
I hope, serve as an introduction. One word of warning 
is, perhaps, necessary against the numerous books, pop- 
ular in the worst sense and repetitive, which describe 
the hundred and one heavy-lidded and pouting beauties 
of the Court, the King’s mistresses and their illegitimate 
offspring. At least this aspect of the Restoration has not 
been neglected by those who pretend to know what the 
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public likes, and who see that it gets it with as little 
trouble as possible to themselves. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
History of his Own Time, by Gilbert Burnet. Notes by 
Lords Dartmouth and Hardwicke, by Speaker Onslow, 
and by Swift. 6 vols. Oxford. 1823. 


The best edition. Burnet, however, is far from being an impartial 
observer, and should be read with caution. A Supplement to the 
history, printed from original sources, and edited by H. C. Fox- 
croft, was published at Oxford in 1902. 


Athene Oxonienses, by Anthony a Wood. Ed. P. Bliss. 
4 vols. London. 1813-20. 


A vast and valuable storehouse of fact and fiction. 


A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, by Narcissus 
Luttrell. 1678-1711. 6 vols. Oxford. 1857. 


The journal of the great collector of ephemeral literature. 


A Parliamentary History of England, by William Cobbett. 
London. 1808. 


Volumes IV and V cover the period in question. 


The Political History of England from the Restoration to the 
Death of William IIT, by Sir Richard Lodge. London. 1905. 


England under the Stewarts, by Prof. G. M. Trevelyan. 
London. 1904. 


English Public Opinion after the Restoration, by G. B. Hertz. 
London. 1902. 
Short and readable, with useful references. 


Charles II, by Osmund Airey. London. 8vo. 1904. (Illus- 
trated in folio. 1gor.) 
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The Life and Times of Colley Cibber, by F. D. Senior. 
London. 1928. 


This interesting study will certainly persuade the reader to turn 
to Cibber’s amusing Apology of his own life. The best edition is 
that edited by R. W. Lowe, 2 vols. London. 1889. The Golden 
Cockerel Press reprinted the first edition in 1925. 


Brief Lives, set down between the years 1669 and 1696, by John 
Aubrey. Ed. from the Author’s MSS. by Andrew Clark. 
2 vols. Oxford. 1898. 


Short biographies, full of curious anecdotes. 


Diary, by Samuel Pepys. Ed. H. B. Wheatley. With Index 
and Pepysiana. 8 vols. London. 1893-9. 
To this, the best and most complete edition of the Diary, should 
be added the two volumes of Pepys’s letters, edited by J.R. Tanner, 
the one dealing with private correspondence, the other with 
affairs at the Admiralty. 


Diary, by John Evelyn. Ed. by Austin Dobson. 3 vols. 
London. 1906. 


The Lives of the Rakes, by Beresford Chancellor. 2 vols. 
London. 1924. 


A popular work, but one of the best of its kind. The first volume 
is about ‘Old Rowley’, the second about his companions, 


Rochester, Sedley, etc. 


John Dtyden, by M. van Doren. New York. 1920. 


John Dryden, by G. Saintsbury. London. 1902. 
The first of these books is the best modern study of Dryden; the 
second is one of the English Men of Letters series. 


Sir Charles Sedley. 1639-1701, by V. De Sola Pinto. London. 
1927. 


This scholarly and original book is the most important single 
biography yet written of any Restoration figure. 
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Ménmoirs du Chevalier de Grammont, by Anthony Hamilton. 
The classic history of Court intrigue. The chronology is topsy- 
turvy. The choice of editions, both in French and English, is 
immense, but none is wholly satisfactory. Auger (Paris, 1861), 
Brunet (Paris, 1859), A. Fea (London, 1906), and Bohn Library 
(Extra vol., rst ed. 1846) can all be recommended. Routledge has 
announced a new translation. 


The Story of Nell Gwynn, by Peter Cunningham. Ed. 
H. B. Wheatley. London. 1924. 
The original edition appeared in 1852. 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre au dix- 
huitiéme siécle. 1660-1744, by Alexandre-Beljame. Second 
edition, with index. Paris. 1897. 


The first two hundred pages of this book are still one of the best 
general studies. An attractive feature of the long bibliography is 
the addition of the British Museum class-marks to most of the 
books mentioned. 


The Age of Dryden, by Richard Garnett. London. 1907. 
Seventeenth-century Studies, by Sir Edmund Gosse. Third 
edition. London. 1897. 
L’ Influence frangaise en Angleterre au XVIIme siécle, by Louis 
Charlanne. Paris. 1906. 

A learned dissertation; not light reading. 


Restoration Drama, by Allardyce Nicoll. 2nd edition. 
Cambridge. 1928. 


The general reader will probably prefer to use this learned and 
important book for reference rather than for straight reading, 


Restoration Comedy (1924), and Restoration Tragedy (1929), 
by Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford. 


For straight reading, however, these short, well-illustrated essays 
are to be strongly recommended. 
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The Works of Fohn Dryden, W. Scott and G. Saintsbury. 
18 vols. Edinburgh. 1882-93. 


Scott’s Life, with Professor Saintsbury’s additions and corrections 
to the notes. Still the only complete edition. 


Roscius Anglicanus. Ed. Rev. M. Summers. Fortune Press. 
1928. 
Revised and corrected by a great but not always accurate 


authority. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Volumes VII 
and VIII. 


These volumes cover every aspect of literary life in England after 
the Restoration. Each section is supplied with a more or less 
complete bibliography up to 1912. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, Dorothy Osborne. Ed. G. C. Moore Smith. 
Oxford. 1928. 
Relation d’un Voyage en Angleterre, Samuel de Sorbiére. 
Paris. 1664. 
A highly amusing account, which provoked Dr. Spratt to retort 
very violently, in the following year, with Observations on 
M. Sorbtére’s Account, etc. 


Mémoires et Observations faites par un Voyageur en Angleterre, 
by H. de Valbourg Misson. Paris. 1698. 


A more important book than Sorbiére’s. An English translation 
by the hack-writer Ozell was published in 1719. 


Letter Book, by George Etherege. Ed. Rosenfield. Oxford. 
1928. 


Largely political, but contains many melancholy reminiscences 
of Etherege’s life at Court, before he was sent, as envoy, to 
Ratisbon. Those who dislike modernized spelling should refer to 
the original MS. at the British Museum. Add. MS. 11513. 
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Le Comte de Cominges, Ambassadeur & la Cour de Charles II, 
by J. J. Jusserand. 
English translation, 1892. This is an entertaining book by a 
diplomatist, who has made use of the important collection of docu- 
ments at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris, known as ‘Correspondance 


d’Angleterre’, the letters, that is to say, of the French Ambassadors 
in England. 


The Portledge Papers, 1687-97. Ed. R. J. Kerr. London. 
1928. 
News-letters from an agent in London to his master, a country 


gentleman, in Devonshire. Printed for the first time from original 
family papers. 


The Complete Gamester, by Charles Cotton (1674), and 
The Lives of the Gamesters, by Theophilus Lucas (1714). 
Ed. by C. H. Hartmann. London. 1929. 

Gambling was enormously popular after the Restoration in every 


grade of society from the Court downwards. These are both 
amusing accounts of one of the most important aspects of its social 


life. 


Cuvres de Saint Evremond. Ed. R. de Planhol. Paris. 

1927. 
The third volume of this edition contains the letters of St. Evre- 
mond, who was exiled from France soon after Charles had been 
restored to his throne. He became very popular at Court, and his 
letters, especially those to the Duchess Mazarin and to Ninon de 
L’Enclos, give many small details of everyday life. Several English 
editions of his works appeared in the eighteenth century. 


So much of the inner social and political history of the 
Restoration is to be found in the works of the dramatists 
and the satirists, as well as in a mass of anonymous 


literature, that the following modern editions are recom- _ 


mended, as much for the accuracy of their texts as for 
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the extensive and valuable introductions and annotations 
they contain: 

The Nonesuch Press editions of Congreve, Otway, Wycherley 
(ed. Summers), Vanbrugh (ed. Dobrée and Webb). The 
same Press announces editions of Farguahar and Dryden. 
The Fortune Press edition of Shadwell (ed. Summers). 
Messrs. Blackwell’s edition of Etherege (ed. Brett-Smith). 
Messrs. Constable’s edition of Sedley (ed. De Sola Pinto). 
Marvell’s Poetical Works (ed. Margoliouth), Oxford. The 
Works of Aphra Behn (ed. Summers), Stratford-on-Avon. 
IQI5. 

The two most important miscellanies, Jonson (Dryden’s), 
in six volumes, and Poems on Affairs of State, in four vol- 
umes, have never been reprinted. Copies of the numerous 
old editions are not uncommon. The collector of such 
books, and anyone who wishes to pursue the subject 
farther, cannot do better than study Mr. Percy Dobell’s 
The Literature of the Restoration, which was issued by him 
in 1918 from his bookshop in Bruton Street. Many people 
have wisely had this learned compilation bound and 
placed on their shelves for permanent reference. 


JOHN HAYWARD 
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A WORD FOR 
GABRIEL HARVEY 


Myths die hard, and a myth which has once formed 
round a minor figure in history may live for ever, be- 
cause no one will take the trouble to dissolve it. Gabriel 
Harvey was a small personage in his life and might very 
well have been forgotten. But the literary historians will 
not leave him in oblivion. He has been labelled and laid 
up for reference. Harvey, G.: pedant: tried to make 
Spenser write the Faerie Queene in hexameters. 

Todd started it. Hallam swallowed it. Kingsley gave 
it currency in a brilliant chapter of Westward Ho! It is 
repeated from one text-book to another. 


Nor can the Muse defend 
Her Son. 


The University of Cambridge still believes it. In the 
Third Series of his Studies in Literature—a book full of 
learned pastime—Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch writes: 

‘Examine the correspondence between Spenser and 
Gabriel Harvey and you will see how nearly the Faerie 
Queene came to be attempted in hexameters.’ 

‘I think, Sir, you will find it a good rule always to 
verify your references.’ The correspondence is accessible: 
it was last reprinted in Professor de Selincourt’s Oxford 
Spenser, 1912. And anyone who refers to it will find to 
his surprise, first, that there is no evidence that Spenser 
ever thought of writing the Faerie Queene in hexameters, 
and, second, that if he did, it was Harvey who laughed 
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and bullied him out of his fancy. The proper entry would 
be: Harvey, G.: acute and independent critic; saved 
Spenser from wasting his time on classical metres. 

The facts are so clear that it is at first sight difficult to 
understand how the legend ever grew up. The reproduc- 
tion of classical metres in English is a quite legitimate 
pastime. There are Anglo-Saxon hexameters. There were 
plenty going about Cambridge in the days of Ascham. 
One pair was handed down for several years as a model. 


All travellérs do gladly report great praise of Ulysses 
For that he knéw many mén’s mannérs and saw 
many cities. 


Harvey tried his hand, and suggested that Spenser should 
try his. Spenser, who was occupied with other models, 
Chaucer and du Bellay, declined. But Harvey discovered 
that the hexameter in English was not a serious metre: 
it was good enough for colloquial and satirical poetry, 
but not for an elevated theme. When he aspired to 
celebrate the Queen in Royal Cantos he followed 
Ariosto. When he wanted to satirize the Italianate 
Englishman—the stock theme of Elizabethan topical 
verse—he did it in hexameters. 


‘French Camarick ruffs, deep with a whiteness, starched 
to the purpose: 
Delicate in speech, quaint in array, conceited in all 


points: 
In all courtly guiles, a passing singular odd man. 


Hexameters which are very much in the manner of 
Clough at his liveliest: 
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Rome disappoints me much: I hardly as yet under- 
stand, but 
Rubbishy seems the word that most exactly would suit it. 


Meanwhile Spenser had come under a new and more 
seductive influence. He had entered the Leicester House 
circle and succumbed to the fascination which Sidney 
seems to have exercised over every man, except Oxford, 
who came near him. Sidney was badly infected with the 
classical mania. He had lived in Paris: he spoke French 
to perfection: he may have known Baif: he certainly 
knew about his experiments. At this ttime—in 1578 and 
1579—while Spenser was working at the Shepherd’s 
Calendar, Sidney was turning out hexameters, penta- 
meters, asclepiads and hendecasyllables by the hundred. 
Spenser was carried away and submitted the results of 
his new studies with some complacency to Harvey. 

Harvey fell on them tooth and nail. He had scholar- 
ship to back his blows. He told Spenser that, unless he 
proposed to pronounce virginals, virjnalls, his iambics 


Unhappy verse, the witness of my unhappy state 


did not even scan. As for his Epithalamion Thamesis, he 
had tried the experiment and found that, with very little 
prompting, his young brother John could do that kind 
of thing just as well. 

This is where Todd, a very dull man, went astray, 
and led a multitude after him. He published part of the 
correspondence, with his own deductions. Scott com- 
plained that he had not given the whole. If he had the 
myth would never have come into existence. Scott, at 
any rate, knew a joke when he saw one, and Harvey’s 
jokes were certainly not subtle. 
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Here are some of the hexameters which John Harvey 
produced between breakfast and dinner: 


While your barns are fat, while coffers stuffed with 
abundance, 

Friends will abound: if barn wax bare, then adieu Sir, 
a God’s name. 

See ye the doves? They feed and breed in gorgeous 
houses. 

Scarce one dove doth love to remain in ruinous houses. 


And here is Todd’s scholium: 

‘It is the production, it seems, of his pupil in this art 
of versifying: which however he transcribes with apparent 
ecstasy and complacently adds, in respect to the barbarous 
transformation and to other specimens of his disciple’s 
rapid progress “not passing a word or two corrected by 
me’’,’ 

Even Professor de Selincourt, who is fairer to Harvey 
than most critics, speaks of his ‘enthusiastic praise’ of 
Spenser’s classical experiments. If this is praise! And this 
is not all. In another set Spenser is introduced in the 
Bishop of Rochester’s garden addressing a laurel tree: 


What shall I call this tree? A laurel? O bonny laurel! 
Needs to thy leaves must I bow my knees and vail my 
bonetto. 
Who but thou the renown of prince and princely 
Poeta? 
T’one for crown, for garland t’other thanketh Apollo. 
Fifteen lines of this elicit an answering groan from the 
victim: 


But what saith Daphne? JVon omni dormio, worse luck. 
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It was rough fooling, but it was effective. Spenser wrote 
no more hexameters and the Lpithalamion was recast 
as the Marriage of Thames and Medway. 

The oddest thing about the myth is this. Apart from 
his rather clumsy satire, Harvey stated his objections to 
classical scansion in English with perfect lucidity and 
seriousness. In the mass of bewilderment and borrowed 
erudition which make up the greater part of Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s Elizabethan Critical Essays, Harvey’s few para- 
graphs are conspicuous for their good sense. ‘The problem 
that was exercising Leicester House was the second 
syllable of carpenter. Dr. Drant’s Rules, improved by 
Sidney, made it long. What was it, Spenser asks, in 
Harvey’s Rules? Harvey’s reply was conclusive. A syllable 
is as long or short as “God and his English people’ have 
made it. ‘It is the vulgar and natural mother prosody 
that alone worketh the feat, as the only supreme founder 
and reformer of Position, Diphthong, Orthography or 
whatsoever else.’ 

If this is pedantry, a little more of it would be welcome 
in prosodic discussions. But poor Harvey can do nothing 
right. “At Cambridge’, Professor de Selincourt writes, 
‘Chaucer was widely read, but Harvey at least would 
not have regarded him as a fit poetic model.’ Harvey 
adored Chaucer, and his ‘brave fine sweet poetry’. And 
it ought always to be remembered that Harvey came 
safely through the hardest test that can be put to a 
critic who is also an unsuccessful author: he could ap- 
preciate his contemporaries. He was the first critic to 
notice that the peculiar grace of the Spenserian stanza 
lay in the final Alexandrine, and who else was prepared 
to see, in 1600, that Shakespeare was not only a best- 
seller but a poet to be taken seriously? 
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Is it, or is it not, a coincidence that of a bag of some 
fifteen detective novels, some of which, one must sadly 
admit, are not worth reviewing, the three which most 
catch the attention are also the three which have the 
slightest connection with the detective craft pur simple? 
Is it an indication that the brains of the ‘intellectual?’ 
(medium-size) are leaving the trail of the clue and turn- 
ing to the simpler horrors of war? I hope not; but 
certainly J am Jonathan Scrivener, by Claude Hamilton 
(Thornton Butterworth. 75. 6d.), is the best book of the 
month, and as certainly its mystery, though propounded, 
is not solved. 

I am Fonathan Scrivener is very nearly a very good book. 
The idea of a man, without any explanation, set down 
as another man’s secretary, in sole possession of his flat, 
and forced to try to guess the nature of his remarkable 
employer by gleanings from the character of his em- 
ployer’s friends, certainly provided an excellent start. 
Stevenson would have loved it; but Mr. Hamilton owes 
nothing to Stevenson. He works out his own characters, 
and most of them, particularly that of the man who tells 
the story, are admirably brought out piece by piece. 
But, as I read on, I could not help wondering: ‘How on 
earth is this man going to finish his book?’ and when 
I came to the end my fears were realized. There is no 
end at all; the final curtain, which is meant, I imagine, 
to come as a clap of thunder, falls quite flat, and neither 
solves the mystery nor provides for the future. Given the 
plot of the book, I fear that there could have been no 
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plausible ending; nevertheless, it is very well worth 
reading up to the penultimate page. 

Mr. T. S. Stribling, who has made his name in other 
branches of fiction, has given as some curious and 
provoking tales in Clues of the Caribbees (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.). Nominally, these are detective stories set in that 
strange realm which Mr. Stribling has described in his 
other books; at least, there is a detective in them, though 
he is a detective almost malgré lui, detects, so far as I can 
see, nothing whatever, and in the last story either is 
executed or suffers from a peculiarly unpleasant dream; 
I am not quite sure which. But no one except the most 
determined adherent should be put off by this; for the 
stories are good, and the longest of them, entitled The 
Governor of Cap Haitien, very good indeed. There is a 
faint flavour of Conrad about them all, and the writing 
is excellent. The Duragu Trial, by Ricarda Huch (Gerald 
Howe. 7s. 6d.), is also not a detective story, but it is not 
nearly so good as the other two. The explanation of the 
murder is given quite early in the book, and the interest 
lies in seeing how it is brought out and proved during 
the course of the trial. There is some characterization, 
notably of the little and faithful spinster friend of the 
dead woman, but the book moves slowly and dully, and 
the central figure, the eccentric doctor, is an uncon- 
vincing bore. The wrapper states that the author is 
‘“Germany’s foremost woman novelist’; if that is so, either 
German woman novelists are much inferior to English 
ones, or the translator, in the present instance, has done 
very ill service. 

Next comes a group of shockers rather than de- 
tective novels. The Crooked Eye, by Katharine Virden 
(Chapman © Hall. 7s. 6d.), is not at all a bad shocker 
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from America, and, unlike most American crime stories, 
has neither corrupt nor brutal policemen, and the very 
minimum of thugs, crooks, and gangs. Except for some 
of the language, and for the descendants of Indian stock, 
it might almost be an English novel. It is quite creepy in 
parts; it contains a mystery (though I am afraid every 
hardened reader will spot the criminal); and it is well 
written. In short, it is quite worth reading. It Walks by 
Night, a thriller by John Dickson Carr (Harpers. 7s. 6d.), 
has been heavily advertised, and tries its best to chill 
one’s bones. In the earlier part it almost succeeds; it 
piles horror upon horror, and the very title of one 
chapter, ‘An Appointment with the Worms,’ is a feast 
in itself. But the explanation is so starkly incredible that 
only those drugged with horrors will be able to endure 
it. Mr. Alan Thomas is rather a puzzle. He is a careful, 
intelligent writer, and his books ought to be better than 
they are. The explanation is, I fear, simply that he has 
not got the novelist’s gift; his characters obstinately refuse 
to come alive, and so we cannot feel any interest in their 
fate. His new book, Daggers Drawn (Benn. 7s. 6d.), is a 
kind of inversion of part of Journey’s End, a tale of two 
boys whose enmity from childhood, exacerbated during 
the war, eventually ended in murder. It is a good plot— 
nearly all Mr. Thomas’s books have good plots—but it 
needed imagination to write it. And imagination is just 
Mr. Thomas’s weak suit. The Third Seat Back, by K. 
Sunderland, which comes from the same publishers, 
deserves one line as the worst shocker which a reputable 
firm ever produced. 

The detective novels proper begin with the unusual 
phenomenon of a father and a daughter appearing almost 
simultaneously under the aegis of Messrs. Methuen. 
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‘George Birmingham’ gives us Wild Justice (7s. 6d.), 
and Mrs. Hickey The Corpse in the Church, (3s. 6d.). Both 
father and daughter know how to write English—praise 
the pigs!—and how to write dialogue which sounds as if 
it might be spoken by living creatures; but I, personally, 
much prefer the daughter’s book. In the first place, Wild 
Justice really contains no mystery at all. There is only 
one person who could possibly have committed the 
murder—he was the criminal; and, in order that even 
the stupidest reader shall not make a mistake, the most 
serious point against him (the unaccountable muddiness 
of his boots) is mentioned almost as soon as he is. Then 
the fact that the story is taken more or less seriously 
deprives us of the happy amusement to be obtained from 
Canon Hannay’s lighter mysteries, such as The Simpkins 
Plot, which have delighted a long succession of readers; 
and, finally, I do not like its politics. It is necessary, 
perhaps, to retain horned-tailed Bolsheviks as villains 
for the shocker-writer, but is it not time that we stopped 
treating the term ‘Sinn Feiner’ as equivalent to ‘devil’? 

Mrs. Hickey’s novel is (an unusual thing) well de- 
scribed on its wrapper, which says ‘it is the story of four 
very ordinary people . . . who become involved in a 
murder mystery. ... It is the aunt . . . a rather stupid 
and unwilling victim of the circumstances which drag 
her into the affair, who stumbles on the truth.’ This is 
a good account of the book, and the only criticism to be 
made is that the aunt is really very stupid indeed— 
though probably no more stupid than your aunt or mine 
would be under similar circumstances. She takes an 
incredibly long time to realize even that a murder has 
been committed at all, and readers who demand excite- 
ment may find the book boring. Readers who like char- 
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acter, however, are recommended to read it, for all the 
characters are alive. I liked particularly the Irish char- 
woman, and the distracted but effective mother (surely 
Irish too). Altogether a pleasant book of a mild type. 

Mr. Francis Everton’s Murder at Plenders (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
suffers from over-elaboration and clumsy writing. It is 
difficult to follow the entanglements of his plot, and his 
style does not help the reader. Further, I do not believe 
in a gang of murderers who dangle people from aero- 
planes and drop them in the yard, or dispose of untimely 
visitors by shooting them on the refuse-tip of a colliery. 
I find the book overstrained and improbable, but it has 
been worked up with care, and some may like it. The Case 
of Sir Adam Braid, by Molly Thynne (Nelson. 7s. 6d.), 
is an undistinguished work. It contains no startling im- 
probabilities, nor any very startling probabilities; it is 
worked out quite evenly, and its chief fault is that all 
recollection of it fades an hour or two after it has been 
put down. 

Finally, Besant & Co. have re-issued An Industrious 
Chevalier, a series of short stories published by Sir Squire 
Sprigge in 1902, and chronicling the adventures of a 
rather mild and more intentionally humorous kind of 
Raffles. The publishers’ accompanying circular states that 
the book does not date, except in one or two details; 
but it does, though not so much in the setting as in the 
habit of mind, which it presupposes. It suggests Punch of 
the ’nineties, with a strong reminiscence of Anstey, and 
may serve to remind our morose generation that its 
fathers and mothers were much more easily amused than 
we are. If its date is remembered, it is not unamusing. 


Sherman, by B. H. Liddell Hart. (Ernest Benn. 215.) ‘Sher- 
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man is the genius of modern war.’ So said Napoleon III, 
and-his acute and, as it proved, ominous aphorism, 
though only casually quoted by Captain Liddell Hart in 
the course of this brilliant biography, might well be its 
motto. The American Civil War was prolific of able 
soldiers. Lee must always hold a foremost place, if only 
for the way in which he made his paucity of resources 
serve his purposes; Johnston must rank as a master of 
defensive strategy; but there is no doubt as to Sherman 
making a third in the trio. Grant, with his ‘I never 
manceuvre’, mercilessly piling up his dead against Lee’s 
rapier-like fencing, only heads a roll of fine commanders 
of the second rank. For his bull-like forcing of the way 
through Virginia and round Richmond very nearly 
brought the North to a spirit of ‘defeatism’, and would 
have done so, had not Sherman’s width of strategical 
grasp flung its tentacles on all Lee’s southern sources of 
supply, and finally starved out the army of Northern 
Virginia. Captain Hart tells with practised skill the 
details of the advance on Atlanta, the march to the sea, 
technically risky in the extreme, but justified by results, 
and the great swoop northwards by Charleston and 
Columbia, and he holds the reader’s interest throughout. 
A fair balance is drawn between Sherman and his op- 
ponents. ‘The relations, too, between him and his su- 
perior, Grant, who is very competently drawn, in his 
strength and his weaknesses, as well as the dealings of 
both with their ‘office-soldier’ Chief of the Staff, Halleck, 
at Washington, are adequately and frankly described. 
Again and again we admire the patent touch of the 
military expert, as in the note on the true meaning of 
Napoleon’s ‘réunis’, but we no less admire what we have 
just hinted at, the frankness of the personal biography. 
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It is both taken together that justify Napoleon III’s 
verdict. For there were two distinct Shermans, and we 
are shown each in turn. There was the Sherman who 
remarked, ‘War is Hell’, and proceeded to make it such. 
Lee, the soldier of the older school of war, court-martials 
his soldiers for annexing fences to make a camp fire; 
Sherman, the new type, takes with him his execrable 
‘bummers’, ordering them to ‘forage liberally on the 
land’. And they did more. Sherman had his own logic 
about the Secession—the logic of a fanatic. He believed 
that it was rotten, even empty, at the heart: once the 
shell was broken, the whole fabric of resistance would 
vanish. But his logic became, as even Captain Hart 
admits, ‘diabolic’, as he ‘made Georgia howl’—and it 
still execrates his memory—and then went on to his work 
of vengeance in the Carolinas. Sixty miles breadth of 
destruction lay in his wake. For (and this is the point) he 
was the first commander of a disciplined force who of set 
policy made war on non-combatants. He warred on a 
whole population. We will grant that murder and rape 
were rare, but loot was laughed at and encouraged, the 
last morsels of food were torn from women and children; 
if houses, mills and barns were standing, it was a cheery 
accident of what is designated “the great rag’ that they 
and the torch should somehow come in contact; if found 
empty, that was proof positive, in Sherman’s own words, 
that their owners did not want them. Sheridan, a man 
of the same sort of mind, had not yet uttered his famous 
dictum to Bismarck: ‘Leave your enemies only their eyes 
to weep with’, but the words were seen in action in the 
length and breadth of the Shenandoah Valley. Then 
_ comes the ugly business of the burning of Charleston and 
Columbia, with Sherman’s confessed attempt to lay the 
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blame on that very gallant Southerner, Wade Hampton, 
so as to diminish the confidence in him of the country- 
side. And, whatever be the uncertainties of the con- 
flagrations, we have the disgraceful messages that passed 
between Halleck and Sherman as the latter approached 
the doomed cities. It will take a great deal more than 
Captain Hart’s special pleading to countervail those 
telegrams. Finally; Sherman reviewed his host, each 
regiment followed by its ‘bummers’ on laden mules 
ridden with rope-bridles, before the dubious presence of 
the new President, Andrew Johnson, in Washington. So 
John Brown’s body went marching on, and would that 
we could say, out of sight and mind, as regards that part 
of his legacy. But it was not so. Fifty years afterwards, 
with the reawakening of war, Sherman’s deadly logic 
reawakened with it. And now we know what we are in 
for. War is the pathway to peace; and it may well be, as 
in 1865, that the pathway will be shortened when every 
man, woman and child helps to pay toll on it. But 1914 
showed that, once the Sherman principle of a general 
ruthlessness was accepted, no limits could be put on its 
practice. On his shoulders lies a vast burden. He is ‘the 
genius of modern war’. 

But there was another Sherman. He saw his task, and 
the ghastly and, as he thought, the only way of carrying 
it through. But, once it was accomplished, all his powers 
were used for the healing of the giant wounds of war. It 
is pleasant to record that; pleasant to note the instant 
fairness and friendliness towards the prostrate South, to 
contrast him with the bullying Stanton, and later, alas, 
with the shifty and ineffective Grant. At his death, his 
old antagonist, Joseph Johnston, came to act as one of the 
pall-bearers. That speaks volumes. But we suppose that 
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the same spirit animates the great soldiers of the World 
War, now that war is over, and till it recur. Absit omen! 
For then again the war-spirit of William Tecumseh 
Sherman will dominate the scene, to what terrific issues 
none can guess. 


The Tiger: Georges Clemenceau, 1841-1929, by George 
Adam. (fonathan Cape. ros. 6d.) Clemenceau: the events of his 
life as told by himself to his former secretary, Jean Martet, 
translated by Milton Waldman. (Longmans. 25s.) These are 
both readable books. That of Mr. Adam is a somewhat 
Lyttonized political biography, the interest of which lies 
chiefly in the account it gives of several critical but half- 
forgotten passages in French politics in which Clemenceau 
played a conspicuous part—the fight for the Republic in 
the *7os, Panama, the Dreyfus case, and Clemenceau’s 
accession to power in 1917. Perhaps the most remarkable 
story is that related in the final chapters of the struggle 
which took place between Foch and Clemenceau in 
March and April, 1919, over the terms of peace. Clemen- 
ceau had been convinced, by the stubborn resistance of 
Lloyd George and Wilson, that for him to stand out for 
the Rhine frontier would mean a complete breach with 
England and America. Foch on his side was passionately 
persuaded not only that the Rhine frontier was vital for 
French security, but that he, as commander-in-chief of 
the victorious armies, had a right to the last word. ‘It 
irked him, as indeed it does any Frenchman, to discover 
that people of other countries and other races have their 
own special requirements, their intimate fears, their 
traditions, and that they are in certain circumstances even 
prepared to look upon them as being even more im- 
portant than the interests of France.’ On 17th April 
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1919, Foch carried his ‘Fouspétance’ to the point of 
refusing to transmit to the German plenipotentiaries the 
summons of the Big Four to attend at Versailles on the 
25th to hear the terms of peace. As Mr. Bonar Law 
remarked: ‘If a British general adopted such an attitude 
towards his government he wouldn’t keep his post for five 
minutes’. There are two questions raised by the story 
of Clemenceau’s career on which Mr. Adam throws no 
light: they are how and why Clemenceau turned out so 
many French ministers—the sport which gave him the 
title of the Tiger. The answer to both questions seems to 
lie in the fact that in France the relative unimportance 
of ministries as compared with the chamber and its 
standing commissions is much greater than we commonly 
apprehend; and that the oratorical tournaments, defeat 
in which means the fall of a cabinet, are more of a game 
and have less to do with the serious business of the national 
government than we can easily imagine. 

Mr. Adam tells a good story of the crucial vote in the 
Assembly in 1875, when the Republic was established by 
a majority of one. The decisive vote is said to have been 
given by a M. Sevart, ‘who, as a Conservative and a 
notary, always attended the Assembly dressed in black 
and wearing a white tie. One day the Duc de Broglie, 
who was then Prime Minister, arrived at the House in a 
downpour. He saw a very reverend-looking individual 
standing in the hall, and, taking him for an usher, told 
him to carry his umbrella to the cloak-room and to see 
that it didn’t drip on the floor. Sevart, furious at having 
been taken for a lackey by the leader of his own party, 
made a vow that in future he would vote with the Left, 
and, according to this story, it was he who made the 
French Republic.’ 
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M. Martet’s book purports to be a verbatim record, 
after a classical model, of conversations with his admired 
chief during the last two years of his life. A genuine 
record of good conversation is seldom dull, and as 
Clemenceau certainly seems to have been a spritely 
talker, the result is not unsuccessful. People seem, he 
says, to be incapable of learning lessons from experience. 
Martet contributes the example of the Greeks at Ther- 
mopylae, who twice over allowed themselves to be out- 
flanked by the Persians through the same pass. Clemen- 
ceau agrees that ‘it would seem that nothing can teach 
anything to anybody; people seem to grow head-winds 
daily’. On the subject of the Rhine frontier he burst out: 
‘I wonder if it has struck you that annexation is a word 
Foch and Poincaré avoid pronouncing. They are bound 
to recognize that that word no longer exists in our time. 
Annex the Rhineland? It would be the same as renounc- 
ing all that we fought for.’ 

But Clemenceau was not a great historical figure. He 
will no doubt have a place in the history of France, but 
it will be an incidental place. People will write his 
biography a century hence, but only as an academical 
exercise. A writer in an esteemed contemporary com- 
pares him to Tolstoy. Nothing could be more absurd. 

M. Martet’s translator, Mr. Waldman, has done his 
work admirably. 


Mr. Lloyd George: A Study. By Sir Charles Mallet. (Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 9s.) Party politics, our moralists tell us, are a base 
game, destructive of character, impossible to be played 
honestly. And it is certainly true that, in contemporary 
politics, men of pre-eminently honest temperament in 
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matters personal have done shady and shabby things 
under duress of our political system. True to their party, 
they have been false to themselves. 

Is it, morally, a worse count for a man to be true to 
himself and false to his party, if it helps him to win the 
political trick? Why, if party politics have this necessary 
admixture of falseness, why expect honour among poli- 
ticlans? 

In the fact that we do, or pretend to expect so much 
honour in so unlikely a connection, we have surely a 
salient example of that national hypocrisy with which 
our enemies charge us. We have decided that party 
politics are necessary to our existence, just as a grocer 
may decide that two prices are necessary for making his 
shop a paying concern: he may be sorry for it on Sunday, 
but on week-days he finds the device necessary. Our 
politicians have found that the sale of honours is a neces- 
sary device for the upkeep of party funds; some of them 
do not like it, but they have to do it. Then Heaven sends 
us a born politician who does not mind doing it, who 
rather glories in doing it, who makes himself politically 
indispensable to a moribund party by controlling a fund 
large enough to run an election which the waning en- 
thusiasm of the party cannot run otherwise. And for that 
the moralists of his party want to disown him; or, any- 
way, want to take the control of the tainted fund out of 
his hands. Then straightway the source is purged, and 
contamination is over! The fund is no longer suspect or 
discreditable if it is administered by the party organ- 
ization instead of by the astute person who amassed it 
under his own hand, and hung it out as a bait to lure his 
once discarded party back to him. 

Really, in such a situation, where does the balance of 
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honesty lie? With the born politician who goes the whole 
hog, or with the moralists who consider the hog an un- 
clean beast, but want nevertheless to save their bacon and 
to eat it? As the writer of this entertaining ‘study’ of Mr. 
Lloyd George remarks in commenting on the practice: 
“To administer such a system well, Party Whips with a 
strong sense of fitness and character are needed, and 
Prime Ministers with high standards and stiff backs’. If 
honours are to be used as bribes (that is to say), and sold 
for money, then let the bribes be offered by men of high 
character, and let only men of high character accept 
them. Admittedly, it is a bad system: let us varnish it 
with virtue, or it will not last! 

This, practically, is the thesis which Sir Charles 
Mallet puts forward for making a disreputable standard 
reputable; and he laments that Mr. Lloyd George, the 
born politician, should have fallen short of it. His book is 
indeed full from end to end of complimentary mourning 
for Mr. Lloyd George’s lost character; and he never seems 
to realize how near a relative Mr. Lloyd George is to the 
party system which he has done so much to discredit by 
exploiting its possibilities more consistently and more 
courageously than any other politician of our day. Mr. 
Lloyd George would be the first to admit that he has 
made mistakes and done wrong things; but he would also 
be the first to contend that our political system forced 
him so to defend himself, and that he was merely a con- 
sistent realist making the best (for himself) of his material. 
That he covered his tracks wherever possible was only 
part of the game. 

In this book, Sir Charles Mallet drives him very 
prettily from cover, when the event no longer requires it; 
but along with his quarry Sir Charles also puts up a 
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whole covey of birds whom it is this book’s object to 
spare. One of these birds, a prominent one, told the 
present writer only four years ago that he had vowed 
never to shake hands with the born politician again. But 
he has done so since, effusively; and it is not because he 
believes that Mr. Lloyd George’s character has changed, 
but because the exigencies of party politics, and the need 
of a party fund have driven him. Sir Charles Mallet 
requires that behind the party fund should be a Prime 
Minister of high character; and one gathers that, in his 
estimation, Mr. Asquith fulfilled that condition; yet he 
has to admit that under him the laxity which he repro- 
bates increased, and culminated in an exuberant sale of 
honours necessary (the phrase is his own) ‘to popularize 
Mr. Lloyd George’s budgets’. And the only odious com- 
parison he makes on that transaction is that the Master 
of Elibank (Mr. Asquith’s lieutenant) ‘was working 
single-heartedly for the interests of the party, Mr. Lloyd 
George was working for his own’. 

Yet, in thus working for his own interests, Mr. Lloyd 
George has quite demonstrably been working for the 
interests of his party: for—much though it dislikes and 
distrusts him—his party still finds that he is indispensable; 
that without him it would die. And until his party can 
decide otherwise, his party had much better not try to 
take away his character, since its own character neces- 
sarily departs with his. 

Sir Charles Mallet does not tell us how it is going to be 
possible to keep the Liberal Party in being without Mr. 
Lloyd George to lead it. Had it been possible, he would 
have been dethroned more than once in the last two 
years. The fact that Mr. Lloyd George remains its leader 
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to-day, indicates the cleft stick in which the Liberal 
Party finds itself. 

The situation is really the most moral, the most poetic, 
and the most entertaining, that has ever been seen in 
modern politics. Twelve years ago Mr. Lloyd George, 
true to himself, feeling that he could no longer be an old 
Liberal, sent the old Liberal Party to its death. Calcu- 
latingly and of set purpose, he broke up a loyalty which 
had lasted for generations. Now he is trying to draw back 
to himself a loyalty which is as dead as the party 
would be if it disowned him. And this situation which 
seems so forlorn in hope, one watches with absorbed in- 
terest, wondering and wondering what will come of it; 
for there, at the centre of it all, is the born politician— 
the man who will never say die. 
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Conversations in Ebury Street, by George Moore. (Heinemann. 
ros. 6d.) There was better stuff in Avowals, but even here 
there is a wealth of downright honest personal conviction 
which makes much of our modern criticism look like a 
succession of platitudes. Mr. Moore’s criticisms are a 
craftsman’s judgements, to be valued highly as such, and 
also to be discounted. ‘A cabinet-maker,’ he says, ‘will 
always know more about the leg ofa table than a tailor or 
a candlestick maker’. Certainly, we might object, but 
not so much, perhaps, as a connoisseur. ‘Why no, Sir,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘this is not just reasoning. You may 
abuse a tragedy, though you cannot write one. You may 
scold a carpenter who has made a bad table, though you 
cannot make a table. It is not your trade to make tables.’ 
There is personal prejudice, too, in Mr. Moore’s spirited 
attack on wholesale education, but it is a noble prejudice, 
sprung from his hatred of the short cut to culture. ‘An 
encyclopaedia in this house!’ he says. ‘No.’ It is not 
prejudice but a delicate malice that gives life to the 
portraits of his friends; one of the most endearing things 
in the book is his enjoyment of his friends’ distress at his 
attacks on Hardy’s reputation, and his own distress at 
their neglect of his excellent dinner. ‘A salmon trout 
followed the soup, and it was then that I began to notice 
that Mr. De La Mare’s attention was not fixed on his 
plate. He is thinking, I said to myself, of Mr. Hardy. The 
atmosphere of my dining-room is already Dorset; the 
name will be spoken in a moment. It was... .’ And the 
dinner, as a dinner, was a failure. 


The Woman of Andros, by Thornton Wilder. (Longmans. 6s.) 
Taken at its face value, this long-short story is certainly a 
pretty piece of work. Mr. Wilder’s bland and delicate 
style captures the sweet flavour of a decadent Hellenic 
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civilization on the Aegean island of Brynos. Chrysis, the 
woman of Andros, an Alexandrian courtesan in semi- 
retirement, has a tortured beauty of soul which fascinates 
the young men who throng her salon for platonic uplift 
almost as much as the lovely body they hope, if greatly 
favoured, to possess. Pamphilus, the inarticulate hero of 
the piece, forgets his admiring love for Chrysis in a 
more passionate affair with her young sister, Glycerium, 
whom he gets into trouble. Mr. Wilder’s handling of the 
facts of life is wonderfully delicate: ‘It was not at this 
meeting, nor at their next, but at the third, beneath the 
dwarfed olive trees, that those caresses that seemed to be 
for courage, for pity and for admiration were turned by 
Nature to her own uses.’ The broken-hearted ClLrysis 
falls ill and dies like a good pagan, leaving poor Glyceriur2 
to battle with the resistance of family and convention to 
her marriage with Pamphilus. She wins at last, only to 
die in childbed. A pretty piece of work, but more re- 
markable for the author’s fine literary adroitness than 
for real imagination. The plot itself is not tight enough 
for so short a work (104 pages), but Mr. Wilder’s skill 
gives it something very near coherence. Chrysis is what 
every member of every ladies’ club in America would 
wish to be, the heroine of a first-class Nash’s Magazine 
story, the Victorian unfortunate dished up to suit a more 
sophisticated generation. It is hard not to picture her 
smoking innumerable cigarettes. Mr. Wilder’s many 
readers will, of course, enjoy the book, and some of them 
will have the added pleasure of believing that they are 
reading work of the same stamp as, say, Marius the 
Epicurean. And others will be charmed by the deft 
reference on the first page and the last to the land across 
the sea ‘that was soon to be called holy, and that even 
then was preparing its precious burden’. 
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